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ENTRANOE TO OARTAGENA—PIOTURESQUE GATEWAY. 
HE Isthmus of Darien, a land of tropical | Numerous explorers have searched in vain 
richness and beauty, where the precious | for what in earlier times was supposed to 
woods of southern climates flourish in abun- | exist, and it remained for the advanced and 
dance, and where flowers bloom and fruits | enlightened spirit of the nineteenth century 
ripen the whole year round, is placed by | to set about the work with a determination 
nature as a natural barrier between two | leading directly to practical results. 
great oceans. Narrow, and interspersed with | When Cortez was exploring the coast of 
many rivers, it would seemingly be an ob-| Mexico and Nicaragua, the Emperor Charles 
stacle easy to overcome; but through its | V. bade him search diligently for the “ secret 
whole length stretches a mountain chain, | of the strait,” believing that this secret once 
a a massive backbone, as it were, defying the | unraveled, he should become lord of the world, 
e science and mechanical skill of the world. | and hold all the balms and spices of the In- 
Ever since 1513, when Vasco Nuiiez de} dies in his hands. Cortez’s search was un- 
Balboa stood alone on the summit of the | availing. After coasting along the sunny 
lofty Sierras, and looked out over the vast | shores for months, and ascending the Atrato 
expanse of the “Great South Sea,” a water | River for some distance, on whose waters F 
connection between the Gulf of Mexico and ivan perhaps before many years float the 


the Pacific has been desired by the commer- | commerce of nations, he gave up in de- 
cial interest of the world. It is needless to| spair, and pronouncing the “secret of the 
dwell upon the advantages to be gained by | strait” unfathomable, devoted his energies 
something which has been demanded and | to exploits of a less peaceful character. 

sought after for more than three centuries.| In later times many expeditions were sent 
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Pt.Carachine 
out from different countries wi 5 1k 


to search if possibly some 

way might be devised to oO 
pass by water directly from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific. Commercial calcu- 
lations were made regard- 
ing the time and money to 
be gained by a water con- 
nection between the great commercial cen- 
tres of the world and the rich Pacific coast 
of South America and Mexico, which should 
avoid the long and stormy passage through 
the Straits of Magellan. 

The Panama Railroad was built; but al- 
though this served for the passage of travel- 
ers across the isthmus, it was found to be in- 
sufficient to accommodate the immense quan- 
tity of freight which would naturally pass 
over that road; and the great expense of 
handling at each end of the route caused 
merchants, as a rule, to choose the longer 
but cheaper way of transportation round 
Cape Horn. 

Meanwhile it was determined that the 
isthmus should receive thorough examina- 
tion by competent parties, to ascertain if it 
was possible to break through the barrier 
between ocean and ocean, and construct a 
ship-canal which would admit the passage 
of vessels of all descriptions. Many differ- 
ent routes have been proposed, and shared, 
in their turn, public interest and confidence. 
Tehuantepec, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and various routes leading westward from 
the Atrato River, have all been taken into 
consideration. It would seem from a study 
of the map that the Nicaragua route was the 
most likely to be successful, as so large a por- 
tion of the whole course would lie through 
the lake bearing that name, and the canal 
leaving the gulf at Greytown and following 
the line of the river San Juan would find a 
channel partially prepared by nature. Prac- 
tical surveys of this route, however, have 


discovered many obstacles: the summit lev- | 
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|el is so great that between thirty and forty 
\locks would be required; and although by 
|running in a northerly direction the west- 
ern side might be reached without the diffi- 
| cult task of tunneling the Sierras, the great 
| outlay necessary on account of the immense 
|length of canal, and the total absence of a 
| good harbor on the Pacific side, have caused 
| this route to be abandoned as impracticable. 
| The exploring party under command of 
| Lieutenant Strain, which left the United 
| States in 1854 to survey the route from Cal- 
| edonia Bay to the Gulf of San Miguel, met 
| with adventures of a most discouraging 
|character. They lost their way in the dense 
| forests, and after living for many days on 
| roots, and a few loathsome birds of carrion 
| which they shot in the woods, they succeed- 
| ed in reaching the Pacific coast, having left 
{many of their number dead in the wilder- 
iness. The scientific and practical results 
|from an expedition which terminated so 
| sadly could scarcely be of importance. 

The explorations made in the same year 
| by Mr. Kelly’s expedition were of a more 
successful character. Commencing at the 













































mouth of the Atrato, a river already pre- 
pared by nature for the passage of vessels 
of the largest class, Mr. Kelly proposed to 
follow its channel as far as the mouth of the 
Truando River, a distance of about sixty- 
three miles from the Atlantic. The Tru- 
ando was here taken as a line for the pro- 
posed channel, and followed for thirty-six 
miles. From here to the Pacific would lie 
the most difficult portion of the route. Mr. 
Kelly claimed that by this line a practicable 
route could be secured without the use of 
locks, and with engineering expedients of 
less magnitude than many which have been 
successful in Europe. The plan, however, 
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Atrato to the Pacific at different points, and 
the result of their explorations has been 
given to the public in a form which has 
added much to the geographical and scien- 
tific knowledge of the isthmus. 

The expedition under Commander Self- 
ridge has given the fullest and most com- 
plete report of the character and resources 
of the isthmus, and the most practical cal- 
culations regarding the expense of a canal 
through to the Pacific coast. 

The United States store-ship Guard sailed 
from New York on the 4th of December, 
1870, and after an uneventful passage of two 
weeks, arrived one bright afternoon at the 





was pronounced against by good authorities, | port of Cartagena de las Indias. Carta- 
and has never been brought to any practical | gena, like most other Spanish-American 


application. 


towns, presents an appearance of former 


In 1781 a survey was made by Colonel | strength and glory, now fast decaying and 


Andres de Ariza, and nearly one hundred 
years later, in 1867, a Mr. De Gogorza, 
after studying carefully the old Spanish 


maps of the isthmus, passed over the same | 


ground as the Spanish governor had done 


before, surveying carefully the rivers Tuyra | 


and Cacarica and the mouth of the Atrato. 
The general results of his survey may be 
summed up as follows: 1. Excellent ports 
on both termini—that of Candelaria or the 
Gulf of Uraba, on the Atlantic, and the in- 
ner and outer bays of San Carlos (San Mi- 
guel), on the Pacific, whose entry remains 
free at all times. 2. A stretch of about 
fifty-two miles of artificial canal through 
alluvial soil, without obstacle of interven- 
ing mountains, from the deep waters of the 


Atrato to those of the Tuyra. 3. An ex-| 


treme elevation of 186 feet above tide-wa- 
ter, and composed of slate and sandstone. 
4. A superabundance of water even above 


the extremest elevation. 5. All this not in| 


a pass or a depression of the chain of mount- 
ains, but in a spot of complete separation 
between the Cordilleras in the north and 


the Andes in the south. 6. The best and | 


friendliest intercourse with the Indians, 
wrongly called savages. The route of a 
ship-canal built along this line would run 
as follows: Leaving the Atrato at about 
7° 52° north latitude, through or near the 
mouth of the Cacarica, and following a 
west-northwesterly direction to the highest 
point, at a distance of about twelve miles; 
continuing in a straight line, west 20° north, 
to the nearest navigable point of the Tuyra 
below the Isleta, at a distance of about forty 
miles, of which sixteen are below tide-wa- 
ter; total length of the canal, fifty-two miles. 

For many years careful explorations have 
been made across the isthmus from the 
mouth of the Atrato River to various points 
on the Pacifie coast, in the hope of settling 
upon the most feasible plan for the union 
of the two oceans. At different times Traut- 
wine, Colonel Michler, Kamish, and other 
skillful engineers Lave surveyed from the 


| crumbling to ruins. The massive walls of 
| the city are overgrown with long hanging 
| grasses, and the picturesque finger of time 
is visible every where. The houses inside 
the walls are built mostly of boulders of 
coral reefs, which are found all along the 
shore. The general character of the place 
, is lazy and indolent, like all other tropical 
cities. There appears to be little of interest 
in this old town, and beyond the cathedral 
and a few half-ruined convents, there is 
scarcely any thing to attract the eye. Even 
the cathedral possesses but little exterior 
beauty. The locality appears to have been 
‘interesting only to the geologist of the ex- 
| pedition, Dr. Maack, who found there abun- 
dance of fossil corals, especially of the genus 
Meandrina, and also a well-developed ter- 
tiary formation in the hills about the city. 
After spending a short time only in Car- 
| tagena, where the open-handed hospitality 
of the inhabitants more than atoned for the 
dreariness of the town itself, th¢ expedition 
sailed for the mouth of the Atrato, and on 
December 29 dropped anchor in the Gulf of 
Darien del Norte, or Uraba, where active 
operations were to begin. In Cartagena 
Commander Selfridge had engaged a num- 
ber of macheteros, men who were to cut pas- 
sages through the dense forest of the isthmus 
with the machete, a kind of broad sabre. 
Before proceeding to work, Commander 
Lull and some other gentlemen connected 
with the expedition proceeded to make 
friends with the people of Turbo, a small 
village lying on the shore near the anchor- 
age ground. The government of New Gra- 
nada had given the commander an official 
letter to the alealde. This chief received 
his visitors very kindly, and made them as 
comfortable as possible in his little hut. 
The inhabitants of the town were at first 
very suspicious of the strangers, following 
them in a crowd, many being armed with 
sticks and stones, ready to give fight at the 
least provocation. After the friendly re- 
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ception by their municipal chief, however, 




































































































HOUSE AT TURBO, 


their suspicion changed to eager curiosity ;| gratify except hunger, and nature has placed 
and when told that the strangers had come | food in their hands with almost no labor. 
with the intention of remaining for some It is not surprising, then, that the appear- 
time in their swampy, feverish country, their | ance of a band of working-men excited much 
astonishment was intense. astonishment and curiosity among the na- 
Most of the huts of Turbo are raised upon | tives. All the while that preparations for 
poles a few feet above the ground. This is} permanent head-quarters in the Gulf of Da- 
done on account of the heavy falls of water | rien were going on the expedition was sub- 
during the rainy season. In the night all| jected to constant watchfulness. As it was 
the dogs, pigs, and poultry of the village | probable that for some time this locality 
gather under the shelter of the huts, and | would serve as a fountain-head for supplies 
amuse themselves with making darkness | and other necessities of the exploring par- 
hideous with their howls and cries. ties, various stations were established upon 
The principal occupation of the people of | the small islands scattered about the gulf 
Turbo is the collection of India rubber, a| near the mouth of the Atrato. Mr. Blake, 
work which can only be carried on during | the astronomer of the expedition, erected 
the spring months, when the country is dry | an observatory, and commenced taking ob- 
and. least exposed to overflows. The India| servations. There were shops built for the 
rubber is sold to merchants at Cartagena, | carpenter and the blacksmith; a kitchen- 
and forms almost the sole support of this| garden was planted, and a stout hen-coop 
indolent people, whose necessities are limit-| prepared which should protect the poultry 
ed to very small supplies of groceries, and | from the attacks of alligators. Tide-gauges 
articles of clothing so slight as to be scarce- | were erected ; the draughtsmen and the pho- 
ly worthy of mention. Plantain and cocoa-| tographer made every thing ready in their 
nut grow without cultivation, and the sea} special departments, and careful soundings 
yields an abundance of fine fish; so it is not | were taken of the Gulf of Darien and of the 
surprising that this rude, uncultivated peo- | mouth of the Atrato. 
ple prefer lying all day in their hammocks] Meanwhile Dr. Maack, geologist and bot- 
and smoking to laboring for things which | anist of the expedition, made his head-quar- 
to them possess no value—money and lux-| ters in the village of Turbo. He secured a 





urious living. It is hard to imagine a place | very good hut forthis special residence, and 
so isolated that its inhabitants have no am- | it was an object of great wonderment to the 
bition beyond basking in the sun all day; | natives, ignorant, of course, as to his pur- 
but the people of Turbo have no desires to | pose, that a man should leave his hammock 
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nia. It seems that layers of 
more or less compact tertiary 
coal beds extend through the 
whole of Central America. It 
is a question of geological in- 
terest, in what relation these 
coal deposits stand to those of 
the Mississippi Valley, aud to 
those of Concepcion, Sota, at 
the mouth of the river Sara- 
quita, near Seubu, southward 
of Arauco, in Chili, and at the 
Straits of Magellan. These lat- 
ter coal beds were believed to 
be of tertiary age; but accord- 
ing to Professor Agassiz, who 
has recently visited the coal 
mines at Sota and found ‘ bac- 
ulites,’ a characteristic creta- 
ceous cephalopod, in a sand- 
stone overlying those beds, 
they beleng to the cretaceous 
period.” 

On the 2d of January, 1871, 
the steam-launch of the expe- 
dition, together with several 


to swing empty all day, and spend his time | flat-boats, was in readiness for the depart- 
collecting stones and dried flowers and grass-| ure of the first exploring party, consisting 
es, preparing skeletons, and embalming all | of Commander Selfridge, Messrs. Barnes and 
Beach, civil engineers, several other gentle- 


kinds of animals. 


One fact ascertained by Dr. Maack may be 
of importance, should the work of building 


men. 


/men, and a suflicient number of working- 
They proposed to follow the Atrato 


the canal be prosecuted from this point. He | to the Cacarica River, from which point they 
discovered the existence of coal near several| would endeavor to reach Paya, an Indian 


| 


rivers. This coal, according to a chemical | village lying near the Paya River on the Pa- 


analysis made by Profess- 
or Barker, of New Haven, 
would be of small service 
for steamers, but would 
doubtless prove useful as 
fuel for numerous pur- 
poses in the construction 
of a canal. It consists of 
40.49 fixed carbon, 48.74 
water and volatile matter, 
and 10.77 ash. 

“These coal layers,” says 
Dr. Maack, “ being covered 
by a fine green - colored 
clay, belong evidently to 
the tertiary formation, 
which extends not only 
along the eastern side of 
the Gulf of Uraba, but up- 
ward to Cartagena. These 
tertiary beds on the Atlan- 
tic side of the isthmus are 
probably of the same geo- 
logical age as those which 
extend along the whole 
Brazilian coast downward 
to Rio Grande do Sul, and 
farther south, upward the 
river Parana, and thence 
downward the coast of 
Buenos Ayres and Patago- 





OAOUTCHOUO-TREE AND PARASITES. 
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cific slope. The party took with them pro- 
visions for a twelve days’ journey in the in- 
terior. That time passed and still the party 
did not return. As no provisions were to be 
obtained in the country, Commander Lull be- 
gan to feel much anxiety, remembering the 
sad fate of the expedition under Lieutenant 
Strain, and in company with one of the sur- 
geons of the ship started for the Cacarica 
River to look for the missing companions. 
He returned after a few days spent in fruit- 
less search. 

Every one on board the ship was nearly 
worn out with anxiety and watching, when 
one evening, nearly three weeks after the de- 
parture of the party, the distant puffing of 


the steam-launch was heard, and soon the | 


missing boats came in sight. The wildest 
excitement reigned on board at the return of 
the first exploring party from the unknown 
world of the isthmus, and news was eagerly 
awaited; but this time there was nothing 
pleasant to be learned. Commander Selfridge 
came very slowly up the steps to the deck, 
and greeted his companions with the simple 
words, “I feel very sick.” The other mem- 
bers of the little company were in the same 
prostrate condition, and for some weeks the 
ship Guard was transformed into a hospital, 


where hope and despondency struggled hand | 


to hand. The difficulties in the way of thor- 
ough exploration of the swampy and feverish 
isthmus became more and more apparent ; 
but after rest and careful nursing the health 


of Commander Selfridge became restored, | 


the United States man-of-war Nipsic arrived, 
bringing mails, fresh supplies, and more men, 
and the prospects of the expedition were 
again brightened. 

As soon asCommander Selfridge had gained 
strength the work was immediately resumed. 
The chief engineer, Mr. Barnes, was sent out 
with a guide to make a reconnaissance in a 
southward direction from the Cacarica River 
toward the tributary Peranchita, that from 
the result of his excursion final arrangements 
might be made for a thorough exploration of 
that region, as Commander Seifridge was de- 
termined not to leave any point uninvestiga- 
ted which had reference to the grand ques- 
tion of an interoceanic ship-canal. 

After an absence of six days Mr. Barnes re- 
turned with favorable reports. Immediately 
a new expedition, provided with the proper 
number of men, boats, provisions, and other 
necessities, was fitted out for making an 
exact survey across the isthmus toward the 
Gulf of San Miguel on the Pacific side. 

When all was in readiness an event oc- 
curred which delayed the departure for sev- 
eral days. The guide, Remejio Pita, an old 
native of that country, and well acquainted 
with its rivers and backwoods, died after a 
short illness. He had returned from the 
last excursion sick of fever, and as he had 
indulged too freely in the native alcoholic 


drink at various Indian villages along the 
route, there was:no hope for him. This old 
fellow was a true sample of the isthmus pop- 
ulationjiand possessed a very high reputation 
among the natives. He had been an India 
'rubber collector, and in roaming about the 
woods had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the country. When shown all the various 
| scientific instruments and other conveniences 
of the party, he shook his head knowingly, 
and exclaimed that his memory, his eyes, and 
his shoulders were all the helps he needed 
| to take him through the woods. 
| The death of this man was a great loss, but 
| fortunately Commander Selfridge had heard 
| of another valuable guide, a native of the 
| village of Sucio, on the Atrato River. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Schulz departed imme- 
diately on the steam-launch for that place, 
and was fortunate enough to engage the 
services of this man, and also to secure a 
champa, the light canoe of the natives of the 
Atlantic side. 

After every thing had been arranged, Com- 
mander Selfridge, accompanied by a corps 
of officers, sailed for Aspinwall in the Nipsic, 
with the intention of crossing the isthmus 
by railroad, and proceeding down the Pacific 
coast to the Gulf of San Miguel, from which 
point he intended to push the exploration 
of the Tuyra River Valley. 

The division fr the exploration of the 
Atrato, under cotamand of Master Couden, 
| were to survey the valleys of the Atrato and 
| Peranchita, intetsecting, if possible, with 
Commander Selfridge somewhere in the val- 
ley of the Tuyra.* 

The famous Atrato River, or Rio Grande 
de San Juan, pours its waters into the Gulf 
of Darien through thirteen large mouths. 
It rises two hundred miles southward in the 
swampy plains of New Granada, and during 
the rainy season, when the inundations take 
place, often mingles its head waters with 
those of the San Juan do Sul, which empties 
into the Pacific a few miles north of the 
bay of Buenavenfura. In 1788 a canal was 
dug between the head waters of the two 
rivers, which was,practicable for the passage 
of small boats between the two oceans. 

The Atrato Valley is a large alluvial plain, 
with an average width of sixty to seventy 
miles, resembling very much that of the 
Lower Mississippi. From the east and the 
west, tributaries, both large and small, min- 
gle their waters with this great artery of 
the isthmus, which rushes northward with 
such impetuosityithat its banks for sixty 
miles above the ‘mouth are too low and 
swampy to be suitable for human habita- 
tion. Sucio, the first village on the Atrato, 
lies about sixty-one miles above the Boca 
Coquito. Its levees have a height of five or 
six feet above low-water mark. This region 
is submerged during nine months of the 
year, and deep and wide-spread cienagas, or 
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lagoons, have been formed on either side. 
The river-banks, the result of the constant 
decomposition of the mountains, are abrupt, 
and the river affords plenty of water for the 
largest ships. At present, however, a few 
small bungoes, engaged im the India rubber 
and ivory-nut trade, are the only objects 
which break the solitude of this grand and 
beautiful stream. 

Below the most recent deposits, which 
consist of muddy swamps, layers of firm clay 
and vegetable mould are found. These over- 
lie, varying in thickness from a few inches 
to several feet, the gold-bearing clay and 
gravel, which are washed by the natives at 
various places along the river. This gold 
is derived from veins of the Cordillera of 
Antioquia, which is rich in mines of gold 
and platinum. 

No rocks of any kind exist either in the 
river or the valley, and the vegetation is 
every where luxuriant and gorgeous. The 
different banks of the river present opposing 
botanical characteristics. The convex sides 
of the bank, being flat and marshy, are coy- 
ered with various kinds of rank grasses and 
sane-like plants, while on the concave bank 
many varieties of trees grow in great abun- 
dance. 

A tall water-grass, called by the natives 
“ gramalotte,” together with another water- 
plant called “tabaquills,” covers a large 
area of the lowland along the Atrato and its 
tributaries, sometimes growing so abundant- 





ORKING THROUGH THE TROPIOAL FOLIAGE, 


ly as to give the. impression of solid meadow 
land. The lowlands can be traversed, how- 
ever, in a champa without much difficulty; 
even in the dry season, When the grass be- 
comes a little stiff, the natives push the 
rude canoe through the swamp with long 
forked poles. 

As soon as the soil gains a little more con- 
sistency other species of plants begin to ap- 
pear, and great varieties of palms rear their 
stately heads above the lower growths. 
Among these is one species with a curiously 
curved trunk, whose spatha, a large leaf in 
the shape of a bag, is used by the natives as 
a covering for the head. Other palms fur- 
nish the native population with substitutes 
for bread and yeast, sugar, wine, oil, vine- 
gar, milk, wax, resin, fruit, various medi- 
cines, and material for weapons, cordage, 
and household furniture. What wonder 
that this simple people regard the palm with 
almost superstitious reverence, when it sat- 
isfies so many of their necessities ! 

The animal life is according to the rich 
vegetation, abundant and varying. Many 
varieties of water-birds, herons, snipes, sand- 
pipers, kingfishers, and others peculiar to 
that region, make their home among the long 
reedy grasses; alligators bask in the sun 
upon the slime and clay of the river-bank ; 
and the rich tropical forests seem alive 
with monkeys, ant-eaters, wild turkeys, tou- 
cans, parrots, woodpeckers, and many other 
varieties of birds with brilliant plumage. 
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The mouth of the Atrato proper is at 
present very difficult to enter, even for ca- 
noes and bungoes, on account of the many 
sand-bars which are formed there by the op- 
posing action of the river current and that 
of other streams which flow into the gulf 
from the eastern side. But there are thir- 
teen other mouths or caiios, which have ac- 
quired a very considerable width, and are 
deep enough to admit large vessels. The 
Guif of Darien, or Uraba, is a large and mag- 
nificent harbor, where great numbers of 
ships could ride safely at anchor. The Isla 


de los Muertos protects it from the violent | 


north winds which prevail all through these 
latitudes in the winter season; it is entirely 
free from reefs, so frequent in nearly all 
Southern American harbors, and possesses a 


depth of anchorage sufficient at all times | 


for the largest vessels. Open beaches do 
not exist along the borders of this gulf, as is 
the case in many other bays on the Atlantic 


coast. This is the result of the tidal move- 
ment. The equatorial current of the ocean 


flows through nearly the whole length of the 
gulf, and is forced backward by all the large 
and small streams which flow into the gulf 
from all sides. Mangroves, palms, and vari- 


ous other species of a delta vegetation grow | 


directly at the water’s edge, and help, in 
many respects, the formation of the sand- 
bars. At the eastern side of the gulf is a 
small bay, protected by a point of land 
called “Sandy Point.” This little quiet bit 
of water serves as a harbor for all the boats 
engaged in the caoutchouce trade, which ply 
between Cartagena and Turbo. 

Some days after the departure of the ex- 
ploring party under command of Master 
Couden, Dr. Maack, accompanied by Chief 


Engineer Barnes, set out for a shout trip to | 


the interior. They left the ship’s boat at 
the mouth of the Cacarica River, and em- 
barked in a canoe with two native oars- 
men, to explore the wonderful mysteries of 
a tropical wilderness. After paddling across 
the Cacarica Lake, whose waters abound in 
fishes, and where the huge manatus makes 


its home, they entered a great swamp where | 
the canoe seemed to have no path among | 


the thickly matted water-plants and grasses. 


The natives, however, found their way eas- | 


ily by means of long forked poles, and after 
traversing this 
hours the canoe entered a broad river called 
by the natives “ Raya.” After half an hour’s 
clear sailing, among scenery of the most gor- 


geous richness, the gramalotte swamp be- | 


gan anew. The rest of the day was hard 
fighting. The gramalotte, or swamp-grass, 
was thickly matted together, and the burn- 
ing sunbeams serving to aggravate the com- 
bined attacks of flies and mosquitoes, made 
the passage extremely difficult, and swelter- 
ing in the heat of a tropical afternoon, the 
party began to realize some of the trials of 


vatery wilderness for two | 


‘ 

isthmus exploration. Just before sunset an- 
other clear stream was reached, which was 
bordered on both’sides with high timber. 
| Although the trees stood in the water, it was 
still a sign that the land was rising, show- 
jing above the dead level. Before long 
patches of muddy, soil appeared here and 
| there, and the river-banks rose above the 
| water, which in some places was so shallow 
that all hands were obliged to go overboard 
/and drag the canoe across the flats. 

Early in the evening the party reached 
| the camping ground of Master Couden, where 
all were already under the mosquito-bars, it 
being almost impossible for any human be- 
ing to exist at night in this wilderness with- 
/out protection against the attacks of that 
persistent little insect. Vampire bats, too, 
are very numerous, and often inflict severe 
| bites upon the unwary and unprotected 
sleeper. In this tropical region, where the 
| productive power of arganic life is devel- 
|oped to the highest degree, the nights ap- 
pear given over to rampage and rioting. The 
many species of frogs crowd the air with the 
noise of their singular concerts. Crying 
monkeys and all kinds of night-birds scream 
} and hoot, and at times, when for a few mo- 
ments stillness reigns, suddenly a troop of 
peccaries, scratching their way through the 
underbrush, awaken all other animals in their 
path, and a grand chorus of screams and yells 
arouses the distracted sleeper. 

But during the day all is quiet, and the si- 
lence is unbroken, save when some decayed 
monarch of the forest, crashing down from 
|its immense height, fills the air with the 
news of its dire and utter desolation. Lofty 
trees, of many precious woods, twine their 
branches together, forming grand avenues 
of Gothic architecture, whose pillars and 
arches are beautified with most delicate and 
fantastic tracery of creeping vine and grace- 
ful fern. 

On the return of the exploring party the 
dry season had already lowered the depth 
of the Peranchita River, and in passing 
through the swamps it was almost impossi- 
ble to drag the canoes. 

Dr. Maack spent several days at the hills 
/near the mouth of the Cacarica River, in 
order to make a geological examination of 
the surrounding country. These Lomas del 
Cacarica, as they are called, form the low- 
est range of the Western Cordilleras, which 
strike in several parallel ranges, like a ter- 
| race, now higher, now lower, from the east to 
the west. They are about one hundred feet 
in height, and from the summit one may have 
a magnificent view of the whole Atrato Val- 
ley, and obtain a clear idea of its geological 
| development. The large numbers of rivers 

and streams which pour down from the East- 
ern and Western Cor@illeras into that great 
artery, the Atrato, bring down a large quan- 
| tity of fine decomposed material mixed with 
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their waters, which sinks gradually to the 
river-bottom. When the opposing ocean 
current meets the powerful outflow of the 
river the accumulation takes place rapidly. 
This has been the case in times past, and 
the same causes are at work to-day forming 
the sand-bars at the mouth of the Atrato. 
The whole Atrato Valley, geologically con- 
sidered, is nothing more than a great estua- 
ry, Which was once in the sole possession of 
the Atlantic Ocean, whose waves at that time 
washed the very base of the Cordilleras. The 
slow upheaval of the former ocean bottom 
has during the progress of ages removed the 
sea more and more from the mountain ranges. 
But even now during the prevalence of the 
powerful north winds the sea seeks to regain 
its former mastery, and at times floods the 
Atrato for twenty miles up the valley. 

The rock of the Lomas del Cacarica is differ- 
ent in its structure from that found between 
Aspinwall and Panama, or farther south about 
Cupica Bay and the Napipi River. The geo- 
logical character of the Cordilleras has un- 
dergone in this particular latitude a change in 
its height as well as in its whole orographical 
structure. This mountainous system forms 
several parallel ranges of considerable eleva- 
tion and extent, and sends out from the main 
range transverse ridges, which inclose deep 
valleys. The rock is almost every where in 
a state of disintegration, which renders it 
very difficult for the geologist to determine 
its true petrographical nature. It has at 
some places a soft, sandy texture; at others 





the slate-like structure prevails; while in 
some localities it shows through the whole 
mass so many different colors, the result of 
its decomposition, that it has lost entirely its 
stony character. Dr. Maack made a short 
excursion through the forest in company 
with two caoutcheros, or India rubber gath- 
erers, Where he found some large boulders 
whose internal structure had suffered very 
little from the disintegrating process. The 
texture was crystalline, and the mineralogic- 
al constituents were mixed very intimately. 
The boulders split unevenly ; the surface had 
a rough appearance, and was of a dark, black- 
ish color resembling melaphyre; but as the 
upheaval of these mountain chains occurred, 
according to paleontological facts preserved 
in the sedimentary strata, during the tertiary 
period, this rock can not be melaphyre, the 
ejection of which took place in a far remoter 
time. Different varieties of quartz, such as 
hornstone, jasper, chalcedon, and agate, are 
frequently found along the river-course, oft- 
en composing the sides of ravines. All these 
geological developments, differing in their 
character from those of the ranges farther to 
the north or south, place the Cordilleras of 
the province of Darien as a connection be- 
tween the two, on account of its transitional 
petrographical character. 

While sojourning in the wilderness the ex- 
ploring party enjoyed many hearty dinners 
of manatus, or sea-cow. This huge, clum- 
sy creature lives among the swamps of the 
Atrato, and its meat is considered a great 
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delicacy by the natives. The cormorant, too, 


is much sought after for food. It is a bird 
about the size of a wild turkey, and falls a 
very easy prey to the native hunters. Its | 
loud, harsh ery may be heard all along the 
shores of the river and through the swampy 
portions of the country. 

While various parties from the Guard 
were pushing the exploration of the valley | 
of the Atrato and its western tributaries | 
with great vigor, Commander Selfridge had 
crossed the isthmus, and proceeded south- | 
ward from Panama to the Gulf of San Mi- | 
guel. 

A landing was made at Chipigana, a small 
village on the shore of Darien Harbor. This 
village contains about four hundred inhab- | 
itants, of mixed descent, who are engaged | 
principally in the caoutchoue and ivory-nut | 
trade. It lies in a semicircular basin, in- | 
closed by hills, from whose summit a mag- | 
nificent view may be had of the broad, wind- | 
ing valley of the Tuyra River. Chipigana | 
presents a very curious picture, with its steep | 
thatched roofs crowded together with little 
attention to convenient arrangement; and | 
the utter lack of clean water, and the op- | 
pressive sultry atmosphere, render it a for- | 
lorn place of residence. During the day | 
there is no breeze stirring, and the heat be- 
comes so intense that swinging in the ham- 
mock is the only occupation possible for | 
white men. In the evening a fresh breeze | 
springs up from the Pacific, and a little re- | 


| 











lief is had from the suffocating air of the 
afternoon. 

Commercial and industrial enterprise and 
progress have done little for this benighted 
region, and the whole country has remained 
almost unchanged since the time when the 
Spaniards held possession of it. Only small 
schooners come up with the high tide from 
Panama, bringing clothing, provisions, and 
other necessities, which they exchange for 
caoutchouc. During the spring tides these 
trading schooners sometimes proceed up the 
Tuyra River as far as Santa Maria del Real, 
an old Spanish settlement, but are prevent- 
ed from ascending as high as Pinogana on 
account of numerous sand-bars. The caout- 
chouc is brought down from Pinogana in the 
native canoes, called on the Pacific side of 
the isthmus piragua. 

At Chipigana, and for some distance up 
the Tuyra Valley, rocky masses, covered 
with a green-colored clay, dip gradually to- 
ward the river, having mostly a slate-like 
structure, and being in a state of great dis- 
integration. Various quartz breccias may 
be found, as well as single specimens of 
flint, hornstone, and jasper, which increase 
in quantity, and fill the river-bottom more 
and more higher up the Tuyra Valley, spread- 
ing out into stony beaches above the village 
of Pinogana. 

The rocks of the hills surrounding Chipi- 


| gana vary much in their color, from dark 


blackish to reddish-brown, according to the 














more or less advanced stage of disintegra- 
tion. Nearly all of them hav e a micro-crys- 
talline texture, and are often vesicular, con- 
taining various small crystals of feldspar, of 
hornblende, or minute grains of titanic iron 
—being similar in character to the rocks of 
the Cacarica region, and possessing the same 
lithological character as hornblende -ande- 
site. 

For several iniles beyond Chipigana the 
country has a low, swampy appearance, and 
mangroves and plants of that nature grow 
to the water’s edge, while the distant mount- 
ain ranges form a sharply outlined back- 
ground. The Tuyra flows through this re- 
gion in long reaches, and has for many miles 
a considerable depth and breadth. Over- 
looking one of these reaches the picture pre- 
sented is like that of a lake. 

Passing up the Tuyra River, a few miles 
below Santa Maria is a small island where 
hundreds of alligators make their home. It 
is known by the natives as Alligator Island. 
Dozens of these hideous reptiles may be seen 
there, stretched quietly upon the sand, en- 
joying the hot noonday sun. When dis- 
turbed by a passing boat they open their 
broad jaws and crawl slowly into the water. 

At this point the Cordilleras rise majestic 
and grand in the background, and the curved 
course of these mountain ranges from east 
to west may be distinctly traced. 

The river-banks here are of red clay, and 
still very low, but at Santa Maria they rise 
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upon w hich the old Spanish village is built. 
Between Santa Maria and Pinogana the coun- 
try is of an undulating character, and cov- 
ered with red clay. No rocks are to be found 
in this locality, except a few scattered varie- 
ties of the common quartz. 

Pinogana is the last village on the Tuyra 
River. It has about the same number of in- 
habitants as Chipigana, but its situation is 
far pleasanter and healthier. The houses 
are scattered on a comparatively large plain, 
the river water is drinkable and well suited 
for bathing, and a refreshing breeze gives an 
invigorating quality to the air. 

The first reach of the Tuyra above Pino- 
gana is long and but slightly curved. Near 
the town small banana and cane plantations 
are seen along the bank, but soon all signs of 
culture cease, and the explorer finds himself 
alone with the wildest nature. The whole 
character of the country changes. Hills be- 
gin to show themselves on all sides, and the 
river diminishes perceptibly. Huge trunks 
of fallen trees lie scattered in all directions 
over its bed, sometimes rendering the passage 
among these natural barricades very diffi- 
cult, even for a small canoe managed by the 
skillful arms of a native boatman. Rocky 
masses begin to appear near the river-bank, 
and stony beaches are formed. On one of 
these beaches Dr. Maack landed to examine 
some water-worn boulders of a darkish green 
color. They were very difficult to split with 
the hammer, but when once broken disclosed 





from ten to fifteen feet, and form a level land | the fact that the whole mass was thoroughly 
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filled with small marine shells. Many other 
boulders afterward examined revealed the 
fact that the rocks in this locality were all 
of pliocene, or younger tertiary formation. 
Still higher up the river, where several hills 
approach the bank, this formation shows an 
extensive development, and is rich in shells, 
which, unfortunately, break very easily inthe 
sandy clayish strata. Some well-preserved 
fossils, however, may be found, which prove 
by their marine character that this whole 
region was submerged by the Pacific before 
the upheaval of the tertiary beds. Shell- 
fish of the same character as these fossils 
may be found living in both oceans at the 
present time. A stratum of grayish-green 
sandy clay and another of yellow sandy clay 
are clearly distinguished, the latter holding 
the upper position. Both are covered in some 
places by an alluvial layer of small pebbles, 
varying in thickness from one to four feet, 
and made into a solid mass by a ferruginous 
sand. These two strata are not always found 
lying together, and are often very much dis- 
placed from their horizontal position, the 
layers being broken up, and stratified masses 
filled with shells turned over in different di- 
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near the mouth of the tributary stream Paca. 
This dislocation gives an idea of the power- 
ful force by which this region has been up- 
heaved and made to form a natural barrier 
between the two oceans. 
































upper portion, literally sown with pebbles | 
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rections, a good illustration of which occurs | 


R ISLAND. 
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of various sizes, the result of the destruction 
of the breccias by the erosive action of the 
air and water on the crests of the mountain 
ranges, where they form walls along the 
slopes. At many places these pebbles have 
accumulated in such quantities as to form 
extensive beds, which produce more or less 
effective changes in the river’s course. Of 
not less importance in this respect are the 
many islands which are met with throughout 
the upper section of the Tuyra. Their base- 
ment consists of pebbles imbedded in a fer- 
ruginous sand, which is covered by a thin 
humus layer, in which many varieties of 
rank tropical plants fasten their roots, and 
make the island beautiful with always green 
foliage. 

The tertiary formation has a vast extent 
in the Tuyra region, and spreads over the 
dividing ridges, where fossil shells are found 
| at the height of 763 feet. 

These facts lead to the positive conclusion 
| that the Atlantic and Pacific oceans mingled 
| their waters during the early tertiary period, 
| and that their separation is the result partly 
|of an eruption of crystalline rock, such as 
| trachyte, andegie, and propylite, partly by 
| the decomposition of these rocks, under the 
| united action of air and water. Facts lead- 
ing to the conclusion that an open sea existed 
until the pliocene period are also found far- 
ther north, between Panama and Aspinwall, 
and south throughout the regions of the Tru- 





The bottom of the Tuyra River is, in the | ando and Napipi rivers. 


This conclusion once established upon the 
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PINOGANA, 


near the Gulf of 
San Miguel a sudden 
change takes place, 
and the bulk of the 
mountain range is 
turned away from 
the Pacific and trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic 
side, where in several 
places it approaches 
boldly and abruptly 
to the sea, the coun- 
try to the westward 
running into low hills 
and broad savannas. 

Between the Gulf 
of San Blas and the 
mouth of the Chepo 
River lies the nar- 
rowest portion of the 
isthmus. On this ac- 
count this locality 
has been looked upon 
by the whole geo- 
graphical and com- 
mercial world as the 
proper point for a 
connection between 
the two oceans. But 
all the expenses and 
hardships attending 


proper paieontological facts is of the great- | various explorations of this particular point 
; . e . ni sails REMC Bees! : ; ‘ vega 

est importance to the naturalist, as it gives | have been in vain; for, as if it would form an 

a key to the right understanding of the geo- | offset to the weakness of the narrow strip of 

graphical distribution of the plants and ani- | land, the Cordilleras tower here to a height 


mals in that lati- 
tude. 

Another fact ob- 
served in the region 
of the isthmus is 
that the river sys- 
tem on the Pacific 
slope is far superior 
to that of the Atlan- 
tic slope. In South 
and North America 
the contrary is the 
fact, as the rivers 
flowing into the At- 
lantie are of consid- 
erable breadth and 
depth, and of much 
commercial impor- 
tance, while those 
which empty into 
the Pacifie are small 
streams in compari- 
son. The explana- 
tion of this fact lies 
in the orographic- 
al structure of the 
isthmus. While in 
South America the 
main chain of the 
Cordillerasruns near 
the western coast, 
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PACIFIC COAST ABOVE LIMON 


of several thousand feet, reaching its highest 
isthmus elevation, and rendering all connec- 
tion between the two oceans at this point 
impossible. 

After making a thorough geographical and 
geological survey of the Tuyra River Valley, 


Commander Selfridge and his company left | 
the Gulf of San Miguel in the United States | 


man-of-war Resaca for Cupica Bay, where Mas- 
ter Collins, assisted by Ensign Paine, had al- 
ready commenced the survey of the famous 
Napipi route. At Turbo Commander Self- 
ridge had conversed with two natives who 
had crossed over this route, passing from 
Cupica Bay through the Napipi and Atrato 
valleys to Uraba; and in ancient times the 
line was well known to the Spaniards, who 
had carefully concealed their knowledge of 
it, fearing that access to the west coast of 
America might lead to a discovery of the re- 
nowned mining localities on the Cafia River, 
from which Spain derived more revenue in a 
single year than was exported from all oth- 
er American mines. These celebrated gold 
mines are now destroyed, and no trace can 
be found of their whereabouts. Although 
they lie in that region of the isthmus where 
the mountains consist principally of andesite, 
still itis very probable that the ore was work- 
ed in quartziferous propylite, which always 
holds a position at the bottom of volcanic 
rocks, and is overlaid by andesite and trachyte. 

After passing out by Punta Garachine, the 
southern promontory of the Gulf of San Mi- 


| guel, the low swampy land ceases, and the 
| coast presents a bold and mountainous ap- 
pearance. No beaches exist, and Puerto 
| Pinas is the only harbor where a vessel 
may seek shelter. The main range of the 
| Cordilleras appears to form a very complica- 
| ted centre, from which lower ranges spread 
| out in fan-like lines northward and south- 
|} ward. This makes it clear that one mount- 
ain range approaches the Pacific behind 
| Punta Ardita, while the other, taking a di- 
rect northeasterly course, forms the western 
boundary of the Atrato Valley, and approach- 
es the Atlantic Ocean north of the Gulf of 
Darien. 

At Humboldt Bay flat beaches come in 
sight, but Punta Marzo, at the southern 
end of the bay, is bold and rocky, and the 
surf beats upon it with such violence as to 
render it dangerous and difficult to land. 
The elevation of the mountain ranges less- 
ens, and the country has a broken, hilly ap- 
pearance. 

At Cupica Bay, the external portion of 
Limon Bay, there is a fine sandy beach, 
deepening very gradually from the shore 
outward, which extends in a semicircular 
line along the base of the mountains. The 
waves of the Pacific Ocean break on the 
beach in long continuous lines of surf, dash- 
ing up here and there in clouds of spray 
where a detached rock stands out into the 
water. The rise and fall of the tide in Cu- 





pica Bay is about sixteen feet. The smooth 
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sandy beach is crowded 
by the hermit-crab, which 
carries acommodious shell 
on its back, into which its 
head and claws can be 
drawn at pleasure. 

Coming from the At- 
lantic coast, where reef- 
building corals inhabit 
the waters of the gulf,and 
build their reefs in all the 
bays along the shore, the 
explorer is surprised to 
find no traces of this mi- 
nute insect life on the 
Pacific coast. The ques- 
tion arises regarding the 
sause of this phenomenon, 
which is especially puz- 
zling when we consider 
the former existence of a 
channel between the two 
oceans. 

It is a well-established 
fact that all the promi- 
nent genera of reef-form- 
ing corals are abundantly 
represented in the central 
and western Pacific with- 
in 15° to 18° of the equator, where the tem- 
perature of the surface is never below 74° F. 
during any season of the year. A cold and 
strong oceanic current takes its course in a 
westerly direction all along the South Ameri- 
an coast, and consequently forms an obsta- 
cle against the distribution of mid-ocean cor- 
als toward the coast of the isthmus. Fossil 
corals of the same species as those of the 
Atlantic coast have been found in Obispo 
Valley, on the line of the Panama Railroad, 
proving the inward extent of the Atlantic 
Ocean in former times. One more fact may 
be stated in connection with these corals, 
which is that even during the tertiary pe- 
riod the Pacific coast was disturbed by vol- 
vanie activity long after the eastern shores 
of the isthmus were tranquil, and the Gulf 
of San Blas and Caledonia Bay afforded qui- 
et places for the development of reef coral 
when no such thing would have been possi- 
ble in the bays of the western side. 

It becomes evident from all these facts 
that reef-building corals did not exist on 
both sides of the isthmus even at the pe- 
riod when the waters of both oceans were 
mingled. 

Generally speaking, animal life is more 
developed on the Atlantic side of the isth- 
mus. The forests of the Atlantic slope are 
full of different kinds of monkeys, and the 
loud ery of the howling monkey, called by 
the natives mono colorado, is heard every 
where. But many varieties make their 
home on both coasts, and the zoology may 
as a whole be considered of the same char- 
acter. The reptile life is every where well 








OAVE NEAR LIMON RIVER. 


developed. Alligators, lizards, iguanas, tur- 
tles, and snakes are all largely represented. 
There are several varieties of poisonous 
snakes whose bite proves fatal in a very 
short time, but as these snakes hunt their 
food mostly at night, they are rarely encoun- 
tered. Spiders are represented by many 
genera and species. Crabs, mollusks, and 
radiates occur in great abundance in both 
oceans. 

The scenery around Cupica Bay is wild 
and magnificent. Large boulders of every 
size and shape lie scattered in wild confu- 
sion, all thickly crusted with shells and sea 
animals. The waves, dashing through ages, 
have undermined the rocky wall in many 
places, forming caves and fantastic grottoes, 
where the sea foams and boils as if eager to 
‘arry its work of destruction still further. 
In the background rise the mountains, cov- 
ered to their very summits with luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, and afar off may be seen 
the great falls of the Limon River plunging 
over a precipice 250 feet high, and pouring 
down an immense body of fine pure water to 
mix with the ocean at Limon Bay. 

Examining the mineralogical composition 
of the rock, it appears that the prevailing 
colors vary from dark green or greenish- 
brown to yellowish-red, and that the outside 
of the rock is generally in a state of decom- 
position, rendering it very easy to split with 
a hammer. On examination with a magni- 
fying-glass the internal structure of this 
rock appears of a fine crystalline character, 
with mineralogical constituents probably of 
hornblende and oligoclase feldspar. All these 
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rocks, where the mineralogical constituents 
are so finely mixed as to be scarcely discov- 
ered without a chemical analysis, have been 
generalized by the Swedish name of “ trap.” 
This name, however, is very indefinite and 
of small service to the geologist. More sci- 
entific distinctions are necessary, since the 
so-called trap rocks belong not only to dif- 
ferent geological ages, but possess many 
different qualities and various mineralogical 
constituents. 

These green-colored rocks of Cupica Bay 





belong to the tertiary period. The mount- | 
ains in this locality consist principally of | 
what has been called “ propylite,” a rock in | 
which the petrographical properties of dio- | 
rite are united with those of andesite and 

oligoclase trachyte. The color and struc- | 
ture of this rock vary very largely, but it is | 
nevertheless possible after an examination | 
of several specimens to recognize some gen- 
eral characteristics which are common to all. 
The darkish green color, caused by very mi- 
nute particles of hornblende, which are inti- | 
mately blended with other materials, is the 
prevailing one. Little pores filled with mi- | 
nute crystals are found sometimes in the | 
crystalline variety, and also thin veins of 

quartz. One variety may be distinguished | 
in which hornblende and feldspar form crys- | 
tals of nearly the same size in a dark green 
or gray matrix; another in which horn-| 
blende alone forms crystals, while the feld- 
spar is mixed up with the matrix; a third in | 
which the reverse is the case; and a fourth 

in which the rock is so homogeneous that | 
no crystals of any kind can be recognized 

without the assistance of a magnifying-glass. 





SEA OARVING, CUPIOA BAY. 


The effect of air upon this rock is differ- 
ent according to its structure. Fine granu- 
lated masses resist the disintegrating influ- 
ence much longer than those which have a 
slate or porphyritic structure. The result 
of this disintegration is a red-yellow clay, 
which contains a large quantity of oxidized 
iron. On account of its porphyritic struc- 
ture, which is sometimes very perfect, this 
rock has been called “ porphyry.” 

The mountains of Cupica Bay, striking in 
a northeasterly direction, rise almost abrupt- 
ly from the shore. The mountainous sys- 
tem here has a different geological charac- 
ter from that of the Tuyra and Cacarica re- 
gions. The crystalline rocks along the Pa- 
cific side of the isthmus are, as before stated, 
of tertiary formation, but the mountains 
about Cupica Bay being of “ propylite” rock, 
represent the oldest group, as the “ ande- 
site” of the Tuyra region came to the sur- 
face at a later period, and the trachytic and 
basaltic rocks about Panama represent the 
last voleanic ejection of the tertiary age. 


|The San Blas Cordillera of the Atlantic 


coast belongs to a still older geological pe- 
riod, having evidently at one time been an 
independent island. It is composed of plu- 
tonic rocks, such as granite, syenite, diorite, 
and metamorphic slates. This is another 


| proof that the Atlantic slope had been al- 


ready upheaved and was in a state of tran- 


| quillity when the waters of the Pacific Ocean 


still covered the whole area which forms the 
present Pacific slope. 

An old Indian trail crosses the crests of 
the Cupica Bay mountain ridge, leading 


| over the divide at an altitude of 612 feet. 


After a walk of about an 
hour the path descends to 
the Limon River, the bot- 
tom of which is filled with 
pebbles and boulders of 
every size and shape. All 
these water-worn rocks 
have a dark green color, 
and are very smooth and 
shiny. They are very hard, 
and it is almost impossible 
to split them with a com- 
mon hammer. The struc- 
ture is a fine crystalline 
one, and it appears as if 
the river water running 
over them continually act- 
ed as a protection against 
the disintegrating intlu- 
ence of the humid air, as 
those rocks which crop out 
from the river-banks are 
much decomposed, and 
split far easier. The de- 
composition has advanced 
so rapidly that a reddish- 
yellow clay, as an alluvial 
product in various stages 








of induration, covers 
nearly the whole sur- 
face of the country. 
This yellow clay be- 
comes very slippery 
during the rainy sea- 
son, rendering it diffi- 
cult to walk over the 
steep mountain passes. 

In a few localities 
are deposits of a gray- 
ish-blue clay, underly- 
ing the yellow layer, 
‘ which dates from the 
younger tertiary for- 
mation. This blue clay 
is used by the natives 
for making pipes and 
pottery. 

The Indian trail as- 
cends again at the Li- 
mon River, and the 
gorgeous vegetation 
grows more dense with 
every step forward, 
shutting out both air 
and light from the for- 
est, where profound si- 
lence reigns supreme. 
Even from the summit 
of the divide, 612 feet 
high, it is impossible 
to survey the sur- 
rounding country on 
account of the mat of 
foliage which shuts in 
the explorer on every 
side. This is a great 
obstacle in the way of 
a thorough knowledge 
of the orographical 
character of the isth- 
mus. What lies hid- 
den in those deep val- 
leys and ravines? And 
who shall venture to 
predict the advantages 
te be gained should the 
enterprising commer- 
cial spirit of the age 
open this hitherto un- 
kuown region, and lay 
bare its riches for the 
benefit of the world? 

It is well known 
that in those countries 
where “ propylite” has 
been found—in Hun- 
gary, Mexico, Bolivia, 
and other countries— 
rich silver-bearing veins are always con- 
nected with it. It seems natural to suppose 
that the lands situated on Cupica Bay and 
the Napipi River, as they possess the same 
geological character, should also be rich in 
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GREAT FALLS, LIMON RIVER. 


ered on the southern boundary of the prov- 
ince of Cauca, in the Cordillera of Barba- 
coas, and in 1866 not less than $485,000 was 
brought to Panama. 

After passing an elevated platean 560 feet 


gold and silver. In 1865 gold was discov- | high, the Indian trail leads downward to 
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the river Napipi, whose bed, like that of the | 
Limon River, is filled with pebbles and | 
boulders of various sizes. The trail crosses | 
and recrosses the river many times, and 
again leads upon table-land, interspersed 
with low hills. The vegetation here is very | 
luxuriant, and ferns and palms of every de- | 
scription crowd the thicket, or, rising above 
it, wave their long leaves in the clear upper 
air. | 

This table-land is about three miles long, | 
and is very healthy, being well suited for | 
human settlements. The trail traverses this | 
plateau, and strikes hills about eighty feet 
high. Following the path, the Rancho Grande, 
or Embarcadero, is reached soon after. It lies | 
about 250 feet above ocean level, and is about 
half-way between the divide and the Atrato. 
The natives have built a comparatively large | 
hut at this point, which serves as a stopping- 
place during their travels through this por- 
tion of the country. The hut was occupied | 
by a few Indians, who showed themselves | 
very friendly, and immediately offered all 
the hospitality in their power to the explor- 
ing party. 

At this place the Napipi becomes naviga- 
ble for canoes, although still farther below 
are several rapids of no inconsiderable size. 
For about thirteen miles from the dividing 
ridge the country is broken and mountain- 
ous in its character, but assumes a flat ap- 
pearance where the Doguado River flows 
into the Napipi—a point lying twenty-five 
miles inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

Beds of clay and gravel form the river- 
bank, but gradually the levees become low- 
er and lower, and the gravelly shores give 

yay to long stretches of soft mud, in which 

are imbedded logs and all kinds of river 
stuff, like the shores of the Atrato. This 
lower portion of the river is subjected to 
violent freshets. 

The Napipi flows in a very crooked course 
of 68 miles through an area measuring but 
a little more than ‘W miles in a straight line, 
emptying into the Atrato in latitude 6° 3% 
north, 150 miles from the Gulf of Darien. 
It is about 100 feet wide at its mouth. The 
height of the Atrato above mean tide is 41 
feet at this point, while its levees have a 
height of about twelve feet. 

The survey of the Napipi Valley by Master 
Collins and Ensign Paine shows that the di- 
vide of the Napipi line has an altitude of 
612 feet at a point lying very near the Pa- 
cific coast. After passing the Limon River 
the land forms an elevated plateau, with a 
rise of about twenty feet, and a total height 
of 560 feet. The country here assumes the 
general character of table-land, interspersed 
with low hills, until a range 400 feet high is 
encountered, through which the river has 
cut its way, bounding along a rocky gorge. 

The hilly country ends at Rancho Grande, 
and after passing the Doguado no more trib- 





| 510,300 cubic feet per hour. 


utaries of any size are met with, and the 
river-bottom becomes level and pebbly, and 
the rapids less frequent. 

The survey also shows that the Napipi is 
an extremely crooked stream, following a 
serpentine course of sixty-eight miles, while 
the distance in a straight line from its source 
to the mouth is less than thirty. Its gen- 
eral width is 120 feet, and the current at the 
end of the dry season about one and a half 
miles per hour, giving a volume of flow of 
During the 
rainy season its banks are overflowed from 
two to four feet. The Atrato at the mouth 


of the Napipi is 1500 feet broad and thirty 


feet deep. Careful experiments at the mouth 


of the Atrato for three months show that 
\the evaporation amounts daily to one-fifth 


of aninch. This small quantity is explain- 


‘ed by the extreme humidity of the atmos- 
| phere. 


Commander Lull surveyed the Atrato as 
far up as the mouth of the Bojaya River, and 
found its depth to be not less than twenty- 
eight feet, while in the bends it reached the 
depth of sixty feet. 

The Gulf of Darien may be called one of 
the finest harbors in the world for the safe 
anchorage of vessels, and Limon Harbor, an 
indentation of Cupica Bay, which would form 
the Pacific terminus of the proposed Napipi 
ship-canal, possesses no less important qual- 
ities for the convenience of shipping. Ata 
distance of 1000 yards from the shore there 


,is fine anchorage in ten fathoms of water. 


The bay is spacious, and open only to the 
southwest wind, which at that latitude rare- 
ly blows strong enough to become dangerous, 
as may be seen from the facts that luxuriant 
vegetation grows in some places to the very 
edge of the water, and that the natives have 
built their frail huts all along the beach. 
| There are no swamps in this locality, no 
mosquitoes, no dangerous reefs, and the In- 
dians are all peaceful and friendly. The 
dry season continues longer than at the At- 
lantic side, which renders the atmosphere 
invigorating and healthful. There is fine 
pure water both for drinking and bathing. 
The salutary effect of this climate was visi- 
ble at once upon all the members of the ex- 
ploring party, and although they were sub- 
jected to much exposure, no cases of sickness 
occurred during the survey of this locality. 
The fact that this section of country is of 
the oldest tertiary volcanic rock is of great 
importance in the construction of a ship-ca- 
nal, for which security and permanency of 
the level are one of the chief things to be 
demanded ; and while active volcanic forces 
are still at work along the western coast of 
South America, and in Central America as 
well, this particular locality has remained 
quiet and undisturbed for ages. 


The surroundings of Limon Harbor offer 
healthy and delightful situations for resi- 
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dences, where people employed on the work | on the Pacific. While locks are not a neces- 
of the canal could live without suffering any | sity to this route, a moderate number inter- 
of those inconveniences which are the usual | fere but little with the transit of the canal, 
accompaniments of humid and tropical cli- | and reduce vastly the amount of cost and 
mates. As all the heaviest and most ex-| excavation. Whole length of canal from 
pensive portion of the work lies within five | Atrato to Pacific, 31.2 miles. The canal is 
miles of the Pacific coast, this would be an | filled at the summit level by the Napipi 
important item toward the success of the | River, distant but a few hundred yards. 
enterprise. The sixteen feet rise and fall of Ten lockages a day would represent about 
the tide in Cupica Bay would admit the con- | what would be required, supposing a yearly 
struction of a large dry-dock without too | transit of 3,000,000 tons. At this rate the 
great expense. This is a very important | quantity of water required daily would be 





fact, as the lack of dry-docks along the Pa- veil diss F Outs a. 
5a ms vie! i tg ole en lockages per day.................. 592, ( 
cific coast is felt mee and more as the com Leakage per day, 2500 feet per minute.. 3,600,000 
mercial interest there increases. Evaporation per day................008 288,000 
Here the question arises, is a tunnel of | Waste, filtration...................06- __ 100,000 
five miles in length, 120 feet in height, and | OE eae Sere 6,580,000 
seventy feet in width, practicable or not for | Daily volume of Napipi, low stage..... 12,247,200 
an interoceanic ship-canal? Judging from 5,667,200 
the lithological character of the rock, an ex- “This amount could be doubled by a 


cavation through the dividing ridge could | feeder, three miles long, from the Bojaya 
be executed without encountering any seri- | River, and the leakage could be pumped 
ous obstacles. It is impossible, however, to | back into the locks, if necessary. The ca- 
make a certain statement whether the tun- | nal excavation being mostly in rock, there 
neled rock would sustain itself, or if sup- | will be only a small amount of waste and 
porting arches would be necessary. filtration ; besides, there will be, in conse- 
Mr. J. B. Francis, of Lowell, one of the | quence, but little expenditure for masonry.” 
first hydraulic engineers of America, says of In estimating the expense of the canal, 
the Napipi tunnel: “As a simple question | the ground has been divided into four divis- 
of engineering it seems to be perfectly prac- | ions: Division One extends from the Atrato 
ticable. The completion of the Mont Cenis | River to Lock No. 9, a distance of twenty 
Tunnel and the rapid progress at the Hoosac | and a half miles; Division Two, from Lock 
are highly encouraging, and if climatic dif- | No.9 to east face of tunnel, a distance of five 
ficulty can be overcome, it becomes simply | and four-fifths miles. The last half of this 
a question of time and money.” division is among the hills, and the cutting is 
Mr. Walter Shanley, the present con- | through solid rock, which would greatly in- 
tractor and engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel, | crease the expense. The amount of cutting 
writes: “The section shown me presents a | at this point might be lessened by following 
much less impracticable route than from all | up the valley of the Guinea River, but as 
I had learned of those previously explored I | yet no survey has been made to ascertain 
imagined could be obtained. A tunnel of |the practicability of this plan. Division 
the dimensions contemplated is not all tun- | Three is the tunnel, 9010 yards in length. 
nel, in the tunneler’s sense of the term; that | Estimating the cost of excavation at $5 35 
is to say, the work would not all have to be | per cubie yard, the whole expense of the 
done by the expensive process incident to | tunnel might be reckoned at $39,719,684. 
boring. First drive a tunnel, properly such, “In the execution of this tunnel,” says 
say ten or fifteen feet high on the top, and |Commander Selfridge, “shafts should be 
all the rest could and should be treated as|sunk at every mile, giving sight faces to 
an open cut, and as such need not cost more | work upon, expediting the work by allow- 
per cubic yard than a cubie yard of similar | ing the employment of more labor and in- 
rock on other parts of the work.” | creased opportunity for removing the rock. 
Commander Selfridge, in his report to the | On account of the lowness of the hills 
Secretary of the Navy, says: “The dimen- | through which the tunnel passes, the total 
sions for the proposed canal by this route | length of this series of shafts would not 
are a depth of twenty-six feet, and a width | exceed 1100 feet, which is not greater than 
at bottom, in earth, of ninety feet, in rock | the depth of the central shaft at Hoosac 
of 100 feet, or a general surface width of | Tunnel. 
120 feet; the sides sloping, in earth, two| “The western end being but about 4000 
horizontal to one perpendicular; in rock, | feet from the sea, there are great facilities 
one horizontal to four perpendicular. |for the rapid removal of the débris, which 
“Locks 436 feet long and sixty feet wide, | would be dumped into the ocean, forming a 
with a lift of ten feet each, are used to | breakwater. 
reach the summit level of 130 feet above the | “ Division Four would be from the end 








sea. The Atrato River at the mouth of the | of the tunnel to the sea, a distance of 3250 
canal being forty feet, there are required | feet. This division lies in the valley of the 
nine locks on the Atlantic side and thirteen | Limon River, which reduces very much the 
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amount of excavation. It includes the sys- 
tem of thirteen locks by which the descent 
is made.” 

Commander Selfridge has made a careful 
estimate of expenses, which is of interest even 
to the general reader. He considered that 
the canal proper could be constructed at a 
cost of $95,555,494. The improvements of 
the Atrato River are estimated at $500,000. 
These, together with the expenses of the va- 
rious departments, light-house, and pier at 
Cupica Bay, and a large margin for contin- 
gencies, form a sum total of $123,200,617. 

The survey of the Napipi having proved 
so successful, it was thought advisable to 
gain a more thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try in the vicinity. Commander Selfridge 


expressed his conviction that farther survey 
would develop opportunities for shortening 
the route and decreasing the expense. Ac- 
cordingly in the later part of 1872 he was 
placed in command of a new surveying ex- 
pedition, which sailed from Panama in the 
United States sloop Tuscarora on the 23d of 
January, 1873. After a pleasant sail of 
twenty-two hours the ship arrived at Cupica 
Bay. Commander Selfridge has made his 
base of operations for this year’s survey at a 
point called Chiri-Chiri, located some fifteen 
miles south of Limon Bay. His present plan 
is to survey the valley of the Bojaya River, 
if possibly it may develop better advan- 
tages, or lead in some way to increase those 





gained by the survey of last year. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWEIS. 
By JANUARY SEARLE. 


Srranee children of the dark and gloomy mine! 
Ye radiant jewels, bright as Sheba’s eyes, 
That flame with colors of such passionate dyes 
As rainbows can not match nor sunset skies, 
Though born of darkness where no sun can shine! 


Like vestal virgins, in that mystic fire 
Which is the source of your effulgent rays 
You offered burning sacrifice of praise 
Through the long worship of your silent days, 
Ere primal monsters in the bloody mire 


Which reeked with slaughter did each other tear; 
Or all the ugly geologic dream, 
Which like some nightmare in God’s brain doth seem 
Instinct with dreadful life, on earth had been, 

Or flying reptiles filled the twilight air. 


O children of the mysteries that dwell 
In the lone caverns of the secret earth, 
Where thinking Nature brings to wondrous birth 
Iron and gold and metals of great worth, 

What chemic marvels could your dumb tongues tell! 


Ye are the flora of the central gloom, 
Flowers of the gardens which no light have known, 
Who had no spring, for whom no seed was sown, 
But, born in blossoms, bloom with God alone 

In the dread darkness of your living tomb. 


What mean your eyes, like azure all aflame? 
Your sapphire lustres, where strange secrets hide, 
As hides the burning love of some dark bride 
In her strong heart concentrate in its pride, 

And unresolved if love be but a name ? 


Deathless as stars, which are the flowers of heaven, 
Ye flont the hoary centuries of time, 
And shine immortal in your rocks sublime, 
Undimmed by rusty age or frosty rime. 

In that wide realm which to your rule is given, 


Kings of the darkness! makers of the light! 
A matchless archimage of colored sheen! 
Gold, purple, crimson, and commingled green, 
Azure and amber, burning all unseen, 

Like some cathedral window in the night. 


What are ye, O ye mysteries of life ? 
Whence came ye? And I pray you tell me why 
Your glory can not fade, your beauty die, 
But lasts forever like the jeweled sky, 


Though earthquakes rend your places in their strife ? | 


The topaz blazing like doves’ necks on fire, 

Or Alpine glaciers in the sun uprist, 

Wrapped in the smoke of burning amethyst, 

And diamonds by the passionate lightning kissed, 
And emeralds robed in June’s bright green attire! 


} 


| I will not think that ye were made for pride, 


Nor yet for vanity nor courtly shows, 

Nor to enhance the beauty of the rose 

Which, in warm gules, upon some fair cheek glows 
Of lovely maiden or voluptuous bride. 


I hold you dearer and for holier nse 
Than servitude to fashion’s painted jays, 
Or man or woman, in their senseless craze, 
Such as the maddening dance or mask displays, 
When impure hands your holy light abuse— 


Hands all on fire with flames of loveless lust, 
Whose touch doth quicken the unhallowed brood 
Of lawless passions in their burning blood, 
Consuming all pure thoughts and feelings good, 

Which love celestial worships with high trust. 


Ye are the kings that rule the inner earth, 
A sacred brotherhood of beauteous souls, 
Which, while this ball in jubilant music rolls, 
Bearing all mortals to their final goals, 

Shall shine symbolic of eternal birth, 


And whisper in the ears of passing men 
The mystic watch-word which unlocks the gate 
Where sits the janitor of time in state, 
Ancient of days! to hail the good and great, 
And write their names with his immortal pen. 


God wrote his secrets on your burning brows, 
And sealed them in the colors which He gave, 
To be truth’s symbol in your voiceless grave, 
And speak of things which have the power to save 
When lived for love which from the great soul grows. 


Methinks I read your mysteries, and find 

| The inspirations of your high arcane 

| Descending on my soul in language plain, 
| Iluming all the chambers of my brain, 

| Like mighty wings of fire upon the wind. 


Ye were created for divine employ, 
For holy worship with the priests of dawn, 
O grand Apocalypse of jewels! worn 
| On Aaron’s ephod! glittering like the morn 
With truths celestial which have no alloy. 


| I hail ye, O my lovers! greet with love 

| The glory of your beauty; and I know 

| That in your blood another life doth flow 
Which solves the mystery of your part below— 

Your forms the fable of the life above. 


In part at least; part of the living dream 
Which shuts us in the prison of the dark, 


| Where brutal shapes of matter, bald and stark, 
| And forms celestial leave alike their mark, 
| And nothing is which it to us doth seem. 
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ROY'S FAMILY. 


FTER our frugal breakfast, and a sharp 
A wrangle with an accidental “ yerb doc- 
tor” respecting the geography and position 
of the Blackwater River, our party again 
took the road, led by Washington Roy. 
We soon reached Red Creek, a full, dash- 
ing stream which comes pouring down from 
the high levels of the Alleghany, to lose it- 
self in the Black Fork of Cheat just below. 
Its waters are blood-red and limpid, like 
fine claret, and, as our guide reported, wrig- 
vling with trout of the largest size found in 
these regions. 

A short distance beyond we drew rein in 
front of a cozy cabin, where a stout dame 
with a flock of children sat in joyful expect- 
ancy. Dismounting, Roy gave us a general 
introduction by proclaiming himself proprie- 
tor of the stock and premises. Scarce two 
hours had elapsed since breakfast; but we 
must not pass his cabin without stopping to 
take a bite. 

In view of fhe skimpy entertainment at 
our late halt, We amiably concluded not to 
violate the rules of mountain hospitality. 
So we dismounted, and stretched ourselves 
on the stumps and Jogs which stood for rus- 
tic seats on the lawn. 

Roy threw a fresh stump on the fire. The 
dame cradled her suckling, and commenced 





greasing her pans; while a detachment of 
tow-headed children, with a coarse hook tied 
to a hoop pole by a line of brown thread, 
started for the stream, and presently return- 
ed with a most appetizing mess of trout. 
This they did with an ease and celerity 
which excited surprise, and put to the blush 
our scientific sportsmen, who read Frank 
Forester, and go out armed with jointed 
rods, reels, horse-hair lines, and books of 
cupningly devised flies. 

“To be sure,” said the major, “it is, after 
all, not the thing itself, but the manner of 
doing’ it, which constitutes ‘ sport.’ ” 

When dinner was served, and the fish, 
crisp, brown, and hot, were distributed, 
Dick found time to observe, between two 
swallows, ‘I wonder, major, if we would 
think these trout more savory if they had 
enjoyed the elegant advantage of being 
blown up the chimney from a hot stone !” 

The cottagers, who were familiar with 
the story, all laughed heartily at this allu- 
sion. 

“My romantic youth,” mumbled the vet- 
eran, looking up from his plate as if he be- 
grudged the time lost in replying, “I am 
pleased to perceive your subaqueous ad- 
venture with Peggy Teters has not entirely 
drowned your wit.” 
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DOMESTIO LIFE AT ROY’S. 


Rattlebrain winced, and flushed up fierce- 
ly. ‘I say, major, I won’t stand that—” 

At the moment Mrs. Roy emptied another 
pan of frizzling trout into the dish, and a 
drop of hot fat struck Richard on the back 
of the hand, which served so well as a coun- 
ter-irritant that the conversation stopped, 
and the dinner went on. 

It had been determined during the ride 
not to tarry at Red Creek, but to proceed at 
once to Fanceller’s, at the mouth of Black- 
water, thence to explore that stream far 
enough to resolve all the geographical ques- 
tions suggested in the morning’s discussion. 

Trout were so abundant and so artlessly 
taken that we had lost interest in the sport, 
and mountaineering had become a little stale 
and monotonous, especially since Dick’s stun- 
ning adventures ; in fact, there was an unac- 
knowledged under-current setting toward the 
lowlands—a secret hankering after the flesh- 
pots of Egypt—a still more potent and mys- 





terious attraction emanating from the elec- | 


tro-magnetism of silken fabrics. But while 
we were all evidently of the same mind, no 


|one dared speak it to his fellows while an 
unexplored nook in the wilderness remain- 
|ed to test our constancy and challenge our 
/manhood. Roy himself had caught some- 
| thing of our spirit, and concluded to accom- 
| pany us; and as soon as the lunch was end- 
|ed we took the road again. 
All we had yet seen of mountain travel 
was tame and insignificant beside this day’s 
|experiences. Onur path no longer coasted 
| the streams, but led directly across the rug- 
| ged spurs jutting out from the western base 
| of the Backbone. These suckling mountains 
| were of gigantic proportions, and the inter- 
| secting glens deep and difficult. 
| He who engineered this road was evident- 
| ly not a politician, and condescended to no 
| deviations or doublings for ee sake of ex- 
pediency, but rather a fierce dogmatist, who 
| went toward his destination in a bee-line, as 
| it might have appeared on the charts; but 
| the ups and downs were frightful, and I am 
sure an occasional well-considered detour 
| on grades nearer the horizontal plane would 
| have actually shortened the distance made 
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by the sharp perpendicular doublings of 
ridge and glen, as your man of expediency, 
after all, will often reach his goal in better 
time and temper than the narrow-minded 
and tyrannical slave of conscience, who, 
rather than turn aside, essays to leap the 
chasm or tunnel the precipice. 

For the first two or three miles the road 
crept along the steep and nearly precipitous 
sides of a mountain overlooking the Black 
Fork, a narrow track barely affording foot- 
ing for a horse between the thicketed wall 
rising on one side, and a sheer precipice of 
five or six hundred feet on the other, mena- 
cing destruction to man and horse as the 
penalty for the slightest misstep. To ag- 
gravate the danger and difficulty, a heavy 
rain came on; and then, to climax all, at 
the narrowest and steepest point we met a 
horseman, loaded to his eyes with a bale of 
carded wool. Here was a dilemma indeed, 
and the whole company were brought to 
a dead halt, to stare in each other’s faces, 
and consider the question of life and death. 
There were the murky clouds above and the 
dark, misty river below, and here were we 
in mid-air, clinging to the mountain-side by 
a shelving and slippery bridle-path scarcely 
two feet wide. To turn was literally im- 
possible; to pass was not even thought of; 
to dismount one must carefully slide back- 
ward over his horse's rump, or climb from 
the saddle upward into the bushes which 
fringed the upper side. Even while we stood 
there my cursed beast reached up to crop the 
leaves overhead, and in the effort threw her 
hind-legs partially over the precipice. A 
mass of earth and stones, displaced in her 
struggle to recover her footing, went thun- 


dering down into the dim abyss. She was | 
barely righted when up went her nose again 


among the tempting leaves. The situation 

yas rather too much for my nerves, so I 
reached up, and lifted myself from the un- 
steady seat, and by means of a gnarled tree 
got footing among the rocks above our path. 


“My man,” said the major, grimly, “I see 


but one way out of this. We are five to one. 
You must therefore dismount, and cling to 
the hill-side, while we throw your horse over 
the cliff.” 

“ Hit does look middlin’ ticklish, hit does,” 
replied the stranger, “ but I should hate to 
lose me critter, so I would, mister.” 

“ What’s her value in money ?” asked the 
soldier, curtly. 

“Well,” said the man, in a lingering man- 
ner, “she mought be worth about sixty dol- 
lars, I reckon, but I’d hate to lose her, I 
would. And then she moughtn’t be peace- 
able when you tried to throw her over, 
and—” 

* Dismount!” said the major, sternly, lev- 
eling his rifle; “ we'll soon settle that ques- 
tion.” 

Roy meanwhile had followed my example, 


{ 
| 
| 
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and crept along the upper side until he was 
| opposite our unhappy vis-a-vis, who at the 
| sight of the gun had hastened to dismount, 
| dragging his roll of wool up with him. 
“Hold on a bit, major!” shouted Roy, 
“and maybe we can fix this business with- 
| out a-killin’ of the critter.” 
| The veteran raised the muzzle of his piece, 
| and awaited the announcement of our guide’s 
plan. 
| “Neighbor,” quoth Washington, “jist 
hook yer wool to that bush, and take yer 
_mar’ by the bridle, as I tell ye.” 
The mountaineer obeyed his order with 
| hopeful alacrity. Roy then got behind and 
| took her by the tail, and in a few moments 
the peaceable critter was forced back about 
ten paces, until opposite a little cove, or 
rather indentation in the upper hill-side. 
Here both men, creeping around the animal’s 
| fore and hind legs, planted their heads and 
shoulders under her belly, and actually 
heaved the horse four or five feet up into 
the niche, and held her there, leaving the 
path free. The major, who had been watch- 
ing the proceeding with intense interest, 
promptly gave the order, “‘ Forward! march, 
quick time!” In a minute our cavalcade 
(the loose horses following) had passed the 
point, and the stout mountaineers quietly 
let their burden slide back into the path. 
A shout of applause and gratulation burst 
from our party, while Roy’s eye twinkled 
with pleasure as he observed, “‘ Now that’s 
what I call a middlin’ cute trick, wasn’t it, 
| now ?” 
| Well, I’m mighty glad my critter’s safe, 
anyhow,” said the mountaineer; “and I 
don’t begrudge a treat to show my good- 
| will.” And with that he lugged a plethoric 
flask of apple-brandy from his pocket, and 
handed it to Roy. It passed along our line, 
and got a lover’s kiss from every mouth, the 
| stranger wishing us good luck on the heel- 
'taps. Then pocketing the empty vessel, he 
resumed his wool-pack, mounted his critter, 
and went on his way rejoicing. 
As we progressed our road became less 
| dramatically dangerous, but scarcely less 
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UPS AND DOWNS, 


difficult and vexatious. The river went 
curving away on its own free course, while 


we drove steadily straightforward, over hill | 
and dale. Going up hill, our saddles slipped | 
backward over the horses’ rumps, and going 


down, rider and equipage gravitated to a 
position between the steed’s ears. In default 
of breast straps and cruppers, the manes and 
tails of our struggling. beasts were nearly 
deracinated in the desperate efforts of the 
horsemen to counteract the steepness of the 
ascending and descending grades. 

Poor Cockney was, as usual, pre-eminent 
for his mishaps, and his backward and for- 
ward slips gave rise to the only mirthful 
passages of that gloomy and fatiguing jour- 
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| that lonesome country, and not being known 
cattle dealers, nobody knowed their business. 

“When I first saw your party,” said he, 
frankly, ‘I thought you monght be of that 
set, but when I see ye a-cookin’ of them fish, 
I knowed I was mistaken.” 

I was rather pleased with the mountain- 
eer’s tribute to our manners and faces, and 
asked by what token he distinguished hon- 
est men from rogues. 
| QOh,as to that,” said he, “there is no out- 
| ward mark that I could ever see, but it’s 
|easy enough to tell the difference between 

men that’s travelin’ on business and them 
that’s jist tryin’ to fool away their time.” 
| I complimented Roy on his sagacity, and 


| relapsed into silence. 


a 

‘4 

‘ 

; ney. I took advantage of the general dull- | 

} ness to engage Roy in conversation respect- | About one o’clock we halted at a black- 
' ing the mysteries of Gandy. He shrugged | smith’s shop, where we lunched and rested 
‘ his shoulders, as if he knew more than he! during two hours that Mulciber was occu- 
3 desired to know. They were a civil, quiet | pied in reshoeing our horses and refitting 
neighborhood in the main, harmed nobody | our equipage generally. Then, stiffened 
that he ever heard of, and were honest and | rather than refreshed by our nooning, we 
fair in their dealings as most people, but | sullenly remounted and pursued our sloppy 
there were some queer doings up there among | way. 

some of ’em, he was sure; suspicious-looking | Late in the afternoon we called at John- 
strangers often made journeys to and from | son’s cabin, hoping to engage the proprietor 
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THE TUB MILL. 


to accompany us on our projected explora- 
tion. He was not at home, and leaving 
word for him to report at Fanceller’s early 
next morning, we rode on to the mouth of 
Blackwater, arriving in time to witness a 
glorious sunset, which foretold clear weather 
on the morrow. At the tub mill on the 
Blackwater we found Fanceller and Johnson 
together discoursing on the very subject 
which was uppermost in our minds. The 





tres of social civilization, and a miller the 
magnate of his district. 

After a good supper came good beds ; ours 
were so comfortable that we didn’t blame 
the fleas for congregating in them. But it 
requires more than one night’s rest to coun- 
terbalance the fatigues of such a day as we 


| had passed. Although the following morn- 


dark red waters and headlong current of the | 


river were unmistakable. This was, indeed, 
the Blackwater of our Virginia Canaan. 
Johnson readily engaged to accompany our 


ing was fresh and fair, we all rose more or 
less stiffened and complaining. We break- 
fasted on some fine suckers and perch, taken 


/in the Black Fork of Cheat, and Johnson 
| came in while we were at table. Fanceller 


party in the morning, but Fanceller warned | 


us against the attempt in the present stage 
of the water. With a rugged and rapid de- 
scent the wild torrent had no margins, but 
rushed through a narrow gorge, bounded by 


reported that instead of falling, as we had 
hoped, the Blackwater had risen during the 
night, owing to the recent rain, and again 


_urged us to tarry several days until the wa- 


precipitous rocks. In low water one might | 


find a practicable passage over dry rocks 
and drift-wood, wading through occasional 
shallows; but now the stream occupied the 
whole width of its bed, and the current was 
irresistible. 

We heard his objections, and agreed to 
sat and sleep on them. Fanceller’s was the 


ters fell before attempting the ascent. Our 
guides, too, seemed to have cooled off a lit- 
tle, and, with our jaded spirits, the enter- 


| prise was so languidly discussed that we 


were upon the point of abandoning it. 
“Well, gentlemen, what next?” I asked, 


| looking consecutively into the faces of my 


jolliest house we had yet visited. His wife | 


was the ideal of a Flemish housewife; his 
daughter pretty enough to serve beer to a 
king; his little boys comely, sociable, and 
obliging; his table smoked with the best 
the country afforded, excellently cooked, 
and amiably served. It took us back to the 
times of Chaucer, when mills were the cen- 


companions. 

No response was elicited, but an inter- 
change of sheepish glances, as if each was 
waiting for his fellow to repeat a favorite 
quotation from Byron: 

“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home; 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


Sweet it may be, but not without honor or 
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FANCELLER’S YOUNGEST. 


achievement; not after wasted effort, neg- 
lected opportunities, to remember unfulfill- 
ed hopes and vainglorious vaunts; not as 
sneaking back from the defeated enterprise, 
or conning over apologies for the lost battle. 

“ Comrades,” I again asked, “can we look 
Moorfield in the face without having seen 
the Great Falls of Blackwater ?” 

Of course we couldn’t ; and in half an hour 
after we were grappling with the laurel. | 
Then followed a day of the most intolerable | 
fatigue and difficulty that any of our party | 
had ever experienced. 

As Fanceller had told us, there was no foot- | 
ing to be found near the river, and we were | 
obliged to travel along the mountain-side, | 
composed of jagged and broken rocks, from | 
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peculiar miseries of our posi- 
tion was that while we could 
hear the gurgling and plashing 
of numerous brooks rushing 
down through the bowels of 
the mountain, there was no 
water to be found near the 
surface. This forced us to de- 
scend to the main stream to 
quench our thirst, and here, 
within a few yards of the edge, 
we could see these subterra- 
nean streamlets bursting out 
in pretty cascades of diamond 
purity and icy coldness ere 
they plunged into the dark red 
torrent. Then, dreading the 
fatigue of another ascent, we 
would endeavor to coast the 
river by walking along slip- 
pery and bobbing drift-logs, 
swinging across chasms by the 
aid of pendent branches, scal- 
ing precipitous buttresses of 
rock which directly barred our 
progress, ascending and de- 
scending by climbing trees and 
clinging to exposed roots. This was worse 
than the mountain-side, so that when forced 
to the escalade of some projecting bluff, we 
would resume the upper route, until the tor- 
ments of thirst again drove us down to the 
water-side. Thus alternating between bad 
and worse, we halted about mid-day upon a 
flat rock to dine, felicitating ourselves that 
we had made about five miles of ourjourney. 
Garments in shreds, faces and hands bleed- 
ing, arms and shins seratched and bruised, 
eyes swelled and blinking from the thrusts 


| of sharp projecting branches, ankles twist- 


ed, and frames generally exhausted, was the 
condition of our party after the first morn- 
ing’s contest with the difficulties of the 
Blackwater. 


the interstices of which sprung an overhang-| Except Roy, whose tough harness and iron 
ing forest of pines, with an undergrowth of | frame seemed as yet laurel-proof, the rest of 


twisted rhododendrons and snaky green- 
brier, so dense that all movement was pain- 
ful, and we were frequently constrained to 
creep long distances on all fours. 
In addition to these difficulties, 
the thick, mossy carpeting of the 
rocks slid beneath our feet, trip- 
ping us up and disclosing numer- 
ous fissures and pitfalls that 
opened deep down into the dark- 
ness, how deep no one could tell. 
The greatest circumspection was 
required continually to avoid 
falling into these holes, and 
many and narrow were the es- 
sapes we made on this memor- 
ableday. The heat was intense, 
and our superhuman exertions 
created a continual and torment- 
ing thirst. Now one of the 


us were ground down to a common level. 
The bluff major’s soldierly resolution, Dick’s 
| reckless swaggering, Cockney’s dread of rid- 





ROY AND JOHNSON, 
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icule, my enthusiasm, and 
even Johnson’s  impassive 
hardihood, were quenched in 
sullen and desperate silence. 
We had neither gibes nor 
jokes nor words of cheer, but 
munched and swallowed our 
cold pone and skippery bacon 
in silence, forcing down the 
few mouthfuls of unsavory 
food as a matter of duty, for 
we were too exhausted to feel 
hunger. Then, when the pre- 
tense of a meal was over, Roy 
looked up at the belt of blue 
sky which shone between the 
mountain walls two thousand 
feet in height, and said, curtly, 
“Men, time is passing, and 
these is middlin’ mean ac- 
commodations for travelers.” 
So we wore along until sun- 
set, and then finding a flat 
rock which rose a foot or two 
above the water-line, we con- 
cluded to spend the night 
there. Nearly opposite this 
rock was the mouth of that 
picturesque tributary of the 
Blackwater upon which we 
had encamped in 1852, and 
which, in the published de- 
scriptions, was mistaken for 
the main stream. This we 
knew was only about seven 
miles above our starting-point 
at Fanceller’s. Cold, hard, 
and rugged as it was, a flat 
rock was a luxury not to be 
despised, for in that awful 
gulch we might travel for miles without | 
finding a level surface large enough to} 
stretch our battered frames upon. | 
While our guides kindled a fire and gath- 
ered hemlock boughs for beds, we tourists 
stretched our limbs on the bare and crimped | 
mattress of stone, esteeming it a luxury to | 
rest even there. But the enjoyment was of | 
brief duration, for we were presently beset | 
with clouds of minute stinging gnats. 
“Why in thunder,” quoth Dick, “do they | 
spell em with a ‘g?” | 
I’m sure I didn’t know, but the letter came | 
in very glibly and frequently in expressing | 
our opinions concerning them, as they en- | 
tered our eyes, ears, nostrils, whiskers, and | 
eyebrows, creeping up our sleeves and down 
our backs, with the combined capacities of | 
mosquitoes, fleas, and bed-bugs. It was sim- | 
ply infernal, and in our despair we rushed | 
into the clouds of stifling smoke that rose | 
from the fire, where, by enduring a lesser | 
misery, we found a temporary protection | 
from these barbarous insects. Finding it) 
impossible to rest, some turned their hands | 
to cooking supper, while others tried the | 
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THE STORM. 


stream for trout. No fish were caught, and 
we were fain to make the best of our mouldy 
biscuit and infested bacon, which, purified 
by fire, furnished a tolerable supper. For- 


| tunately the gnats left us after dark, and 


our hemlock beds afforded us a good night’s 
rest. 

There had been a thunder-shower up on 
the high levels during the afternoon, a milk- 
ing of the clouds by the mountain-tops, and 
our guides were apprehensive lest we might 
be swept away by a sudden rise in the wa- 
ter. They were up frequently during the 
night replenishing the fire and watching 
the stream, but at dawn we had the satis- 
faction of hearing that all was safe and the 
river falling. Sunrise we had none, but it 
was pleasure to look up through the misty 
shadows and see the gilded summits a thou- 
sand feet above us—solid rocks and trees 
gleaming away up in the zenith, where 
one might naturally look for unsubstantial 
clouds. Then we gathered up our weary and 
stiffened limbs and breakfasted with what 
cheer we could, harnessed up, and resumed 
our journey. 
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GREAT FALLS OF THE BLACKWATER. 


After progressing about two miles we saw | 
on the opposite mountain a brook pouring 
like a stream of silver from the clouds, which 
I recognized as the Canaan Falls of the sec- 
ond Blackwater expedition. The sight of 
these beantiful cascades drew our party 
together, and we took occasion to discuss 
the prospects seriously. The sturdiest now 
frankly acknowledged that our powers of 
endurance were nearly exhausted. If any 
broke down or met with an accident, we were 
virtually beyond the reach of human assist- 
ance. Our commissariat was miserably de- 
ficient, and had been stupidly neglected in 


the outset ; for while we had enough of bad 
bread and meat, perhaps, to sustain life, 
we had neither coffee nor whisky, nor any 
of those dietetic stimulants more essential 
than solid food to the sustenance of men 
subjected to extraordinary fatigues. Yet 
“pride of character” was involved in the 
enterprise, and we resolved to push on rap- 
idly as possible until one o’clock. If by that 
time we had not reached the Great Falls, the 
question of retreat would be seriously dis- 
cussed. 

It was something of a relief to understand 
that there was at length a definite limit fix- 
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ed to this contest between pride and suffer- 
ng, and although the difficulties and dan- 
ers of the route had in no wise diminished, 
a struggled along with more resignation, if 
jot cheerfulness, than had hitherto appear- 
od. At length a little after mid-day, on 
scaling a projecting buttress, the foremost 
limber whirled his hat in the air and utter- 
ed a ringing shout that rose above the din 
of waters. Presently we were all collected 
on the spot, which commanded a full view 
of the Great Falls of the Blackwater. It was 
a scene of singular beauty, and for the mo- 
ment all other feelings were merged in simple 
admiration. Then followed the not less pleas- 
ing sensation of triumph at the accomplish- 
ment of a difficult and dangerous enterprise. 

Gathering its waters among the swampy 
vlades of the broad, level summits of the Al- 
leghany, the Blackwater winds in peaceful 
obscurity through dense overhanging forests 
for about twenty miles. Swelled with nu- 
merous tributary brooks and rivulets, it at 
length has attained a width of about fifty 


yards, and a considerable volume of water. | 


Then its placid face begins to break into dim- 
ples and wrinkles, and its sluggish current 
treshens into a frolicsome race with the red 
deer that haunt its banks. Suddenly emer- 
ging from woodland shades, like a bold youth 
taking leave of his paternal shelter, the 
stream makes a wild leap into the abyss of 
life, and never thereafter knows peace or rest 
until engulfed in the Lethean pools of the 
Black Fork of Cheat. 

It is estimated that in the ten miles from 
this point to its mouth the Blackwater falls 
1500 feet—an average descent of 150 feet to 
the mile. This descent is not broken into 
alternate stretches of rapids and sluggish 
pools, as is commonly the case with mountain 
streams, but the fall is as evenly distributed 
us if the rugged gully was the work of an 
engineer. 
tions of irresistible power it recalls the shute 
below Niagara, or the Long Saut in the St. 
Lawrence; but the narrower bed of Black- 
water is hemmed in by mountains 2000 feet 
in height, and its headlong current unceas- 
ingly fretted with masses of drift and mon- 
strous boulders, so that I can remember no 
spot in the whole distance where an artist 
might study an unbroken reflectign, or an 
angler cast a fancy fly. 

But now for a study of the picture before 
us. Between the glittering crown of the cat- 
aract and the blue dome above there is a 
wisty fringe of forest, from which the spin- 
(ling mountain pines shoot up like Gothie 
spires above the smoke ofsome medieval city. 
The ledge of rock over which the river pours 


projects toward the spectator in the shape of , 


iu convex semicirele, so regularly formed that, 
viewed in perspective from below, it presents 
the idea of a magnificent artificial fountain, 
whose amber waters, interlaced with snowy 


foam, spout in massive jets and sheets from 
a common centre, falling in graceful curves 
into the black pool below. The flanking 
bluffs join the falls by two perpendicular 
walls of stratified rock, gracefully tapestried 
with masses of rhododendrons in full bloom. 
The height of the main fall is sixty feet by 
the line. Just under it, in the shadow, is a 
cat-step fall of thirty or forty feet more, com- 
pleting the picturesque composition happily, 
both in form and chiaro-oscuro. Taken alto- 
gether, with its graceful lines, its rich and 
varied coloring, its singularly regular and 
art-like beauty, in the midst of this disjointed 
and hideous wilderness, I think this fall one 
of the most pleasing natural objects I ever 
beheld. 

And thus we celebrated our victory—each 
going forward, catching a cupful of the rain- 
bow spray, and in devout silence drinking 
to his absent love. 

“Now, men,” shouted Washington Roy, 
cheerily, shouldering his rifle and pack, 


| “the home-bound horse needs no spur.” 


| 


In its raging career and sugges- | 


By night-fall we had managed to worry 
our way back as far as the flat rock which 
had been our former resting-place. The 
hemlock beds were ready gathered, and the 
embers of our morning fires still smoking. 
Our night’s ledging was an improvement 
on the last, and in the morning we were 
pleased to perceive that the stream had 
fallen ten or twelve inches. Fortune also 
seemed to be relaxing in her asperities; for 
we Looked half a dozen little trout to sweet- 
en our wretched breakfast. 

As a result of our suffering, it was humil- 
iating to observe how quickly the social 
amenities had disappeared from among us. 
Now every man dipped his own drink, and 
toasted his own bread and meat, never offer- 
ing to divide with a comrade, but guarding 
each little advantage with a niggard jeal- 
ousy. I had taken no trout, and no man 
offered to divide; so I proceeded to frizzle 
my unsavory fat middling in bitter silence. 
Just then a diminutive wood bird lighted 
on a branch near us, plumed his sea-green 
wings, and sung a little twittering song—a 
gossamer thread of sound, but yet distinet- 
ly and sweetly audible amidst the jarring 
thunder of the waters. While most of the 
company seemed absorbed in their selfish 
cookery, Roy and myself looked up at the 
bird simultaneously, and so our eyes met. 

“How little and lonesome it sounds,” he 
said, “in such a terrible and mighty place !” 

There was poetry in the soul which could 
mark and appreciate the infinity of the con- 
trast at a time like this—ay, and true chiv- 
alry in the heart that offered me that plump 
roasted trout on a smoking chip. My bit- 
ter pride would have declined the proffer- 
ed feast ; but the mountaineer’s kindly eye 
conquered me. 

“ Take it, man—it’ll do you good; but we 
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THE LITTLE FOOT-PRINTS, 
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Roy knew of a spring hard 
by, and went over to get a 
drink. Presently we observed 
him kneeling beside the riyn- 
let, and considering something 
with great interest. He called 
his neighbor, Johnson, and we 
all went over, expecting to 
find some fresh traces of game 
—turkeys, deer, or perhaps 
bears. 

‘‘ Look’ee here, men; don’t 
them remind ye of home 
folks?” And the mountain- 
eer passed his sleeve across 
his rugged brow as he indi- 
cated the prints of some chil- 
dren’s bare feet in the sand. 

As we approached the mill] 
the Fancellers, men, women, 
and children, came trooping 
up the path to meet and wel- 
come us with eager congratu- 
lations. During our absence 
the whole settlement had been 
in a state of uneasiness. All 
manner of mishaps had been 


rough mountain folks set no store on sich | suggested and prophesied; and had we not 


weak vittles.” 


| got back that afternoon, an expedition would 


A cup of water sweetened with maple- | have started on the morrow to search for us. 
sugar completed the only satisfactory meal | Until the following morning we enjoyed our 


I had made since leaving 
Fanceller’s. It really did me 
good, and we resumed the 
downward journey with a 
cheerfulness only dampened 
by the dread of being obliged 
to pass another night in the 
wilderness. But the contin- 
ued shrinking of the stream 
had opened a new and easier 
route along its margin, and by 
two o’clock in the afternoon, 
scarcely trusting our own 
senses, we emerged into the 
open meadows half a mile 
above Fanceller’s mill. There 
we threw ourselves upon the 
grass, and for a while reposed 
in the triumphant joy of an ac- 
complished adventure : some- 
thing to have seen, and some- 
thing to talk about for years 
to come. Johnson swore a 
round oath, and slapped his 
thigh for emphasis. 

“Well, men, I’m glad I’ve to 
say that I’ve ben up Blackwa- 
ter,I am. But I wouldn’t un- 
dertake it agin if a man was 
to offer me—” (and Johnson 
swelled and puffed his imagi- 
nation to conceive a bribe of 
sufficient magnitude) — “no, 
not if a man was to offer me 
four dollars a day.” 








AMBITION’S DREAMS. 
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BILL GREY. 


renown, feeding and sleeping like heroes. | “See here, men; are you the men that 

The little boy that drove the yoke of pigs | have jest ben up Blackwater ?” 

abandoned his juvenile playmates, and fell We modestly acknowledged the charge. 

to worshiping the major’s boots. The pret-| “Well, now, see here, men. My name's 

ty girl that served at table went dimpling | Flanagin. I was born up there in Canaan, 

all over with smiles. The dame of the Flem- | I was; and I come down when I was a boy, 

ish school puffed and sweltered among the | | and never went up agin.” 

pots and ovens, radiating with good-humor- | The major bowed to the speaker, and in- 

ed admiration. She was ashamed Fancel-| timated that he had heard of him. 

ler hadn’t went up with us, she was; and so “You've hearn tell of old Flanagin, have 

was Fanceller. ye?” said he, with a conceited nod to his 
We felt already rewarded for our trouble le companion. 

and suffering ; and then, mounting our well- | “Yes,” said the major; “and I wanted to 

rested steeds, we took leave, and rode gayly | inquire if you ever got that jug of apple-jack 

off toward Towers’s store at the Horseshoe | you left up the tree.” 

Bend, five miles distant. Hn route we en- “Oh!” quoth the woodman, rather abash- 

countered two wood-choppers engaged in| ed; “you must have met that lying fool, 

felling a tree, and one of them immediately | Bill Grey. But see here; I want to talk 

dropped his axe and addressed us. | about Blackwater, Ido. Jest see here, now.” 
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And taking a large chip, he stuck it up in| 


the sand. ‘ Them’s the falls.” hen with 


another chip he drew a waving line across | 


the road, sticking his “stylus” at the ter- 
minus. “ That’s the mouth of Blackwater, 
jest down here by Fanceller’s. Now see 
here, man; jest move yer critter a bit.” 
Looking about for another chip, and find- 
ing none handy, he seized the falls, and 
drew another crooked line. ‘“ Now, man, 
move yer critter agin. See here: this is 
North Fork of Potomac that heads over 
there by Par-a-fax’s stone. You’ve hearn 
tell of that, haven’t ye, men ?” 

Yes, we had, and knew all about it. 

“Yes, but see here, now. Ephraham” (to 
his fellow), ‘hand me an armful of chips. 
Now move all yer critters up that way.” 
And the excited old man proceeded to pro- 
ject his map on a scale that would soon 
have covered a South Branch estate; and 
our party, rather indifferent to geography, | 


began to get restive. 

The major insisted that he knew all about 
it, and endeavored to anticipate him by nam- 
ing the points beforehand. But the map- 
maker refused to be understood until he laid 
off his plots and stuck up his chips. Every | 
attempt at a courteous farewell was silenced 
by his everlasting “ See here, men ; jest wait, | 
now, an’ I’ll show ye the course of Dry Fork, | 
aw’ Laurel Fork, an’ Middle Fork, an’ all 
them.” 

Presently the major signaled us to hold | 
ourselves alert. 

“Friend Flanagin, now please show us | 
the line of the Potomac as far down, say, as 
Cumberland.” 

“Yes, certain, men; see here. Where’s 
Par-a-fax’s stone? Oh! yer critter has got 
his foot on it. Now move yer critter a little 
to the right. Here’s Par-a-fax’s stone agin.” 

“ Now for the Potomac,” said the major. 

Flanagin started down the road with his | 
marker, and disappeared behind some laurels. | 
Then we broke toward Towers’s under whip | 
and spur. 

“ South Branch jines jest here,” screamed | 
Flanagin, mounting a log to look after his | 
audience. Beholding our flight, he started | 
after us at full speed, with a chip in each | 
hand. 

“See here, men; stop—this is Cumber- 
land—stop jest a minute, now—see here.” 

We dashed across the broad fording of the 
Black Fork as if a band of scalping Coman- 
ches was on our tracks, and scarcely thought 
ourselves safe until we drew rein at Towers’s 
store. Even then our peace was momentari- 
ly disturbed by a suggestion that he might 
follow us up and recommence his illustrated 
lecture at the house. 

“ There’s no danger,” quoth our host; “ he | 
owes me a smart bill for whisky, and knows | 
better than to come.” This assurance was | 
fully justified. He did not come. 


HAUNTED. 
He stood by the castle door alone: 
Over the moor the winds made moan ; 
Light from the painted oriels streamed ; 
Bloom and fire on the snow-drifts gleamed 
Music throbbed on the bitter air, 
Triumph chorus and trumpet’s blare: 
Only through it all, 
Like a spirit’s call, 
Far, sad, and low, 
Crept a little voice that said— 
Was it from the dead ?- 
“None shall ever love you, 
None as I have loved you! 
Farewell; I go.” 


Silk and jewels and satin sheen 
Robe his bride like an Asian queen; 
Gold hath no glitter like her hair; 
Her sapphire eyes are past compare; 
Her voice is clear as a wedding bell, 
Somewhat softened her love to tell: 

Only over all 

Creeps the little call, 

Far, sad, and low, 

As if once for life it plead, 

Now forever fled: 

“None shall ever love you, 

None as I have loved you! 

Farewell ; I go.” 


Black as midnight across the sky 
A shadow clasped him silently ; 
Life that tempted and love that called, 
All that lonely soul appalled. 
Sin and grief like spectres stood 
Mixing gall with his drink and food: 
Bitterest of all 
Sounded still the call, 
Far, sad, and low; 
Softly wailed above the dead, 
Drearily it said, 
‘None shall ever love you, 
None as I have loved you! 
Farewell ; I go.” 


No more stars in the purple skies; 
Only tender and mournful eyes, 
Long, long looks of wan despair, 
Haunted his vision every where: 
By wooded mountain or moaning sea 
From voice and presence he could not flee; 
In the arms of love and the hush of prayer, 
The same strain whispered every where: 
‘*Hear above it all 
My forsaken call! 
Once a living woman said, 
Though her life was fled, 
None shall ever love you, 
None as I have loved you! 
Farewell; I go.” 


Now the death-pang grasps his throat; 
His eyes are blinded to beam or mote; 
Hushed is speech for sigh or prayer; 
Vainly. fragrance loads the air; 
The swift feet can not stand or go; 
The blood in his cold veins will not flow; 

Yet, last of all, 

Heareth he that call, 

Sad, clear, and low, 

No more far, but overhead, 

By that dying bed: 

“None shall ever love you, 

Not in heaven above you, 

None as I have loved you! 

Farewell; I go.” 
Rose Terxy. 
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its truth, provided it be moral. 
|seem prurient or indelicate to us. 
|quently appear humdrum and tedious to 





VICTOR HUGO, 


Was is not clear is not French, says 


Voltaire. And yet, in this country, 
whatever is French is profoundly misunder- 
stood. The language is perspicuity itself, 
and the American mind is singularly intelli- 
gent; but the two have never been intro- 
duced ; hence the mutualignorance. Culti- 
vated persons here as elsewhere are familiar 
with French ‘character, French genius, and 
French literature ; but the medial intellect 
knows little of any one of these, and cares 
less. It considers the French so exceptional 


that it calls the absence or violation of all | 


ethics French morals, and imagines French 
literature to be published licentiousness. 
This is not so strange when we remember 
how totally unlike are Anglo-Saxon and 
Gallic traditions, temperament, and thought. 
French literature, though thinner and poor- 
er, is much bolder and vroader convention- 
ally than ours. The French put in print 
what we say in private; they express our 
thought, and we, with a silly squeamish- 
ness, refuse to admit it. Terrible fellows 
these Gauls; they are always publishing 
what we want to hear, what we openly cen- 
sure and secretly devour. They have the 


gift of naturalness, and are preserved from | 


hypocrisy. We are favored of form, and 
resolute to utter the varied phases of our 
non-belief. 

A radical difference between us and the 
French is that we insist on morality, and 
they are intent on art. We constantly 
couple the two; they hold the two have no 
necessary connection. They represent Na- 
ture through the delicate veil of the ideal ; 
we force her into high necks and long skirts 
—cumbersome raiment, beginning too soon 
and ending too late. They paint life as they 


see it ; good or bad matters not, so it be true. 
Vou. XLVII.—No. 282.—53 


| niscience, is passing on the Seine. 
| has at last discovered her mistake, is labor- 


We paint life as it should be, indifferent to 
They often 
We fre- 


them. They admire us, but wish we would 
not be so monotonously moral. We are de- 
lighted with them, but feel constrained to 
declare against their absorption by art. 
The French, notably the Parisians, are 


| undeniably the most artistic people of mod- 


ern times; and they are so superlatively 


}conscious of the fact that to tell them it 
| would be like carrying olives to Bologna. 


They are not to be informed of any thing. 


| What they do not know can hardly be worth 


knowing. They are intimately acquainted 
with Paris and all it contains. What lies 
beyond is unworthy of their attention. This 
sovereign egotism, this assumption of om- 
Lutetia 


ing to correct it, will labor long, and, in the 
end, effectually. 
| It is remarkable how little is popularly 
known here of French authors. They are 
seldom translated, for those desirous to read 
| them can do so in the original, and the mass 
is indifferent to the charm of the polished 
| and treacherous tongue. Original as Rabe- 
lais is, profound as Pascal, witty as Voltaire, 
analytic as Balzac—each a master in his 
| kind—few of the average minds of this 
country are acquainted with them to any 
extent. Touching contemporaneous French 
authors, the general knowledge is still less. 
It has scarcely heard of The Flowers of Evil, 
The Forerunners of Socialism, Namouna, or The 
| Comedy of Death ; has no definite idea of the 
| productions of Charles Baudelaire, Gérard 
| de Nerval, Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gau- 
| tier, or fifty other eminent writers who be- 
| long to the present generation. 

Victor Hugo is so well known that we 
| shall content ourselves with simply placing 
| his portrait at the head of this article. 
| Alexandre Dumas the whole novel-reading 
| world knew literally by heart. He was the 
son of a mulatto general of extraordinary 
prowess and courage, to whom Napoleon, on 
account of his single-handed defense of a 

bridge against the enemy in the battle of 
Brixen, gave the name of the Horatius Cocles 
of the Tyrol. Dumas, though the son of a 
| Caucasian woman, was darker than his fight- 
| ing father, and had many more marks of the 
mulatto. To his admixture of African blood 
| he owed his vivid imagination, his extreme 
prodigality, his love of display, and his melo- 
dramatic instincts. In his boyhood he was 
unwilling to study, but became a good shot 
and swordsman, an expert billiardist, and an 
excellent equestrian. At fifteen he was a 
copying clerk in a notary’s office at the small 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS, PERE, 


town of Villers-Cotterets, where he was born. 
Even then he began writing plays, and be- 
fore he was twenty he was obliged to go to 
Paris to seek his fortune. Aided by a friend 
of his father, he obtained a small office in the 
household of Louis Philippe, then Duke of 
Orleans, and felt himself rich on $250 a year. 
He then tried to make up for some of the de- 
fects of his education; wrote a number of 
vaudevilles anonymously, and even attempt- 
ed tragedy. When he was twenty-five he 
brought out Henry IIT. and his Court, a his- 
torical play that discarded all ordinary rules, 
offended the critics, and pleased the public. 
In four months he cleared by it $10,000, and 
found himself on the high-road to fame and 
fortune. The Tower of Nesle (formerly astock 
piece at the principal theatres of the United 
States), which, though claimed by Frédéric 
Gaillardet, he produced four years later, en- 
joyed the extraordinary run of two hundred 
successive nights. 

After establishing his reputation as a dram- 
atist he turned his attention to novels. The 
Three Guardsmen and The Count of Monte Cris- 
to, printed in 1844, demonstrated his story- 
telling genius, gave him an immense popu- 
larity, and filled his purse with gold. His fe- 
cundity was unequaled,.as may be seen from 
the fact that about this time he bound him- 
self to furnish two newspapers annually with 
manuscript enough to make seventy good- 
sized volumes, not counting dramas, essays, 
and miscellaneous articles. It seemed abso- 
lutely impossible for any one brain to conceive 
or any one pair of hands to execute the work 
he contracted to do; but evidence elicited 
during a lawsuit proved that, while he made 
the most liberal use of assistants and labor- 
saving machinery, he really had sufficient 
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share in his innumerable literary enter 
to justify him in calling them his own. 

His capacity for composition and tireless 
work was altogether abnormal. He wrote 
faster than a rapid penman could copy, his 
average daily task being thirty-five pages of 
a French octavo volume. 


Tse 


Stories have been 
circulated of his having had in Paris a spe. 
cies of mental machine shop, in which cleyey 
men wrote, at his suggestion and under his sy- 
pervision, dramas, travels, novels, histories, 
brochures, sketches, and memoirs by the doz- 
en, turning them out almost as rapidly as 
shoes are turned out at Lynn or print cloths 
at Fall River. Such stories were exaggera- 
tions, but not without a substantial basis of 
fact. Invention and industry like his had 
never been known in France or in any other 
land. He was a miracle of performance, the 
Samson of scribes. He did not labor so much 
from literary ambition as for money, of which 
he was eternally in need. The more he 
earned (he is said to have been in receipt dur- 
ing the height of his popularity of $30,000, 
$40,000, and even $50,000 a year) the more he 
wanted, for his expenditure was unlimited, 
and his tastes were as extravagant as they 
were capricious. His purse was open at both 
ends, yawning to be filled at one and run- 
ning empty at the other. Gold burned in 
his pocket, and he hated to be hot. Always 
earning, constantly working, forever borrow- 
ing, ceaselessly lending, eternally in debt, 
was his normal and unvarying condition. 
Prudence, economy, provision for the future, 
were entirely alien to his sanguine and lavish 
nature. He did not have all he wanted, but 
he wanted all he did not have. Concern for 
the morrow was not likely to oppress a man 
who required nothing except pen, ink, and 
a few reams of paper for the creation of a 
princely income. His life was as romantic 
as the career of his heroes, and his resources 
were as wonderful. He was at once the au- 
tocrat of composition and the padishah of 
plagiarists. No human being ever carried 
to greater lengths the assumption of genius 
claiming its own. All printed matter he 
held to be his for whatever use he chose to 
make of it; and yet his intellect was original, 
fertile, and exhaustless beyond precedent. 
He simultaneously plundered and enriched 
imaginative literature; he exasperated and 
astonished his contemporaries; he impover- 
ished the past and made opulent the present. 
Dumas sought to put in practice the things 
he dreamed of. Ever full of projects, enter- 
prises, expeditions, with all his prodigious 
work, he was obliged to abandon more than 
he accomplished. In his forty-fourth year 
he began to build near St. Germain a fantas- 
tie and costly villa—it was called the Cha- 
teau of Monte Cristo—but the revolution 
of 1848 and the expulsion of Louis Philippe 
interfered with his plans and restricted his 
revenues, compelling the sale, some years 








later, of his country-seat at less than one- 
tenth of the original outlay. Though al- 
wavs fond of women, as his father had been 
pefore him, he did not legally marry until 
he was nearly forty, his wife being Ida Fer- 
rier, a vivacious and engaging actress of 
the Porte St. Martin, with whom he had 
long been in love. | 


| 
Among his other follies he published a 


daily newspaper, The Liberty ; but this was 
too much for him, and he retired worsted | 
from the financial engagement. Then he 
essavyed a review, named The Month, from 
the time of its issue, and failed in this too. 
Subsequently he published The Guardsman, 
revived years after under the title of Monte 
Cristo, in which he printed his translations, 
sketches, and romances as they fell hot from 
his busy brain. The Three Guardsmen and 
its two sequels—Twenty Years After and Vis- 
count of Bragelone—Margaret of Anjou, Mem- 
oirs of a Physician, Queen Margot, and Monte 
Cristo, especially the last, are the most pop- 
ular of all his works, having been translated 
into not less than twelve languages. The 
extent of his productions can not be ascer- 
tained; but it is estimated that, including 
translations and adaptations, he must have 
been the author of nearly a thousand vol- 
umes—far more than the combined works 
of Lope de Vega, Voltaire, Goethe, and Wal- 
ter Scott, four of the most prolific writers of 
modern or medieval times. 

The chief of romancers has not long been 
dead. He was to the last the same pleasant, 
careless, vain, egotistic, wonderful wizard 
of the pen that he had been for over forty 
years. Every body knew him in Paris. A 
thousand eyes followed him when he walked 
along the Boulevards or drove in the Bois. 
He fairly beamed with good nature: his 
stout, full figure shaking with a sort of 
unctuous satisfaction, and his bright eyes 
langhing and shedding a glow over his yel- 
low complexion, and kindling his large sen- 
sual features from his round heavy chin to 
the roots of his woolly and bushy hair. 

Alexandre Dumas, the younger, as he used 
to be called before the elder’s death, is now 
fifty, and very different from what his father 
was. Rather irregular in his early youth— 
otherwise he would not have been a Dumas— 
he soon found loose morals unremunerative, 
and based his reformation upon habits the 
opposite of his parent’s. By careful econ- 
omy and some self-denial he paid all his 
debts, resolving never to contract any more; 
and he has kept his word. While still a 
boy he was introduced into the society of 
authors and artists by his father, who was 
extremely proud and expectant of his son. 
At sixteen Alexandre printed a collection 
of verses, entitled Sins of my Youth, more 
remarkable for pretension than any thing 
else. After accompanying his restless par- 
ent on his travels through Spain and Africa, 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS8, FILS. 


he wrote The Adventures of Four Women and 
a Parrot, and several other novels, which at- 
tracted little attention, and thereby disap- 
pointed the precocious author. 

Discovering his want of the brilliant im- 
agination and superabundant intellectual 
resources of the elder Dumas, he resolved to 
cultivate a literary field of his own, and he 
did so by careful observation and correct 
delineation of manners. He made a special 
study of the equivocal society of the French 
capital; and the first fruit was The Lady of 
the Camellias—a novel that obtained great 
and immediate success by the simplicity and 
pathos of the story and the dramatic char- 
acter of its incidents. Afterward converted 
into a play, it was represented at all the 
theatres of France, and translated into half 
a dozen languages. It is essentially the 
same as our well-worn Camille, performed on 
every stage in this country, from New York 
to Denver, and from Portland to Galveston. 
Verdi set it to music under the name of La 
Traviata, and it may be fairly said that en- 
tire civilization wept over the sentimental 
woes of the consumptive lorette. Dumas’s 
story carried his name every where: he was 
highly lauded and bitterly censured; but 
every body admitted he had achieved an 
astonishing success. The Romance of a 
Woman, Diane de Lys, The Lady of the Pearls, 
and Life at Twenty followed the lachrymose 
novel, and each of them won encomiums, 
and evinced power, knowledge of human 
nature, and caustic wit. In their dramatic 
form they drew crowds in spite, or rather on 
account, of the severe denunciation they 
elicited, and the manifest objection that they 
idealized the demi-monde, and painted its 
denizens in very seductive colors. He aft- 
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erward wrote The Question of Money, The Na- 
tural Son, and The Prodigal Father, many of 
the incidents of the latter two having been 
drawn, it is supposed, from his own expe- 
rience and circumstances. 

Grave considerations of morals enter into 
all his works, and consequently provoke wide 
and earnest discussion. He claims to be a 
philosopher of the iconoclastic school, and a 
reformer of the Ishmael stamp. One of his 
latest productions, The Man- Woman, has been 
widely criticised and commented upon. Du- 
mas is obviously in earnest, and a genuine 
thinker, albeit his love of paradox and of 
dramatic effect often gives him an air of ar- 
tificiality. He resembles his father in face, 
though not in figure; has a thoughtful and 
serious expression, and a calm and highly 
disciplined character. Profiting by parental 
blunders, he has taken care of his health, 


his ideas, and his money; has many friends, 


and a handsome income, wholly the result 
of his own industry and of judicious invest- 
ment. 

Jules Sandeau, toward the close of his life, 
terminated some years ago, did not look like 
the man whom so intense and romantic and 
beauty - worshiping a woman as Madame 
Dudevant would have fallen in love with 
in her first protest against conventionality. 
Born at Aubusson, he went to Paris to study 





JULES SANDEAU. 


law, and forming an intimacy with that 
fiery and splendid woman, his thoughts were 
turned to literature. They made their dé- 
but together in the novel Rose and Blanche, 
bearing for author the name of Jules Sand. 
(In the works she wrote alone she borrowed 
half of his patronymic, and has ever since 
been known to the literary world as George 


Sand.) When he was forty-seven he gained 
the honor dear to every Parisian’s heart, g 
cheir in the Academy. Before and after he 


wrote very clever novels and plays, which 


enhanced his fame and augmented his ducats, 
At fifty he was rather fleshy, and would haye 
been mistaken for a prosperous merchant 
with a tendency to gout. His best novels 
are Fernand and Madeleine, and his finest 
dramas Mademoiselle De Seigliére and Thy 
House of Penarvan. 





PAUL DE KOOK, 


Paul de Kock gained a mueh worse repu- 
tation over here for licentious stories than 
he deserved, from the spurious and prurient 
rubbish that used to be put off on the Amer- 
ican public as translations of his works. 
The son of a Dutch banker who perished 
on the revolutionary scaffold, he received a 
slender education, and undertook to make 


| himself acquainted with the rudiments and 


|routine of commerce. 


Such pursuits were 


| distasteful, and he decided at last to pursue 


| ran long and swift enough. 


literature, believing he could catch it if he 
Ere he was six- 
teen he had completed a romance, The Child 
of my Mother, and unable to secure a publish- 
er, bore the expense of printing it himself. 
As the public was indifferent to the bantling, 
the youth devoted his pen to the stage, pro- 
ducing some most melancholy melodramas 
and flimsy vaudevilles. Thinking he was 
not appreciated, he returned to his first love, 
and in two or three years had been responsi- 
ble for a number of light novels illustrating 
manners, not always of the best, and pecul- 
iar relations of the sexes. Such titles as 
Gustave, or the Bad Subject, Barber of Paris, 
Man with Three Pairs of Trowsers, Bashful 
Lover, A Woman with Three Faces, The Shop- 
Girl, and The Lady of Three Petticoats indicate 
the quality of the books. He is responsible 
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for over fifty such works, widely translated, 
all of them written in an easy, fresh, simple 
style that has done much for their populari- 
tv. Almost eighty at his death, he had an 
air of substantial comfort, and something of 
the stolid appearance usually found in the 
Hollanders. No outward aspect of the Bo- 
hemian in him; on the contrary, the sugges- 
tions of good sense, thrift, conservatism. De 
Kock was a great favorite in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, but he never made much prog- 
ress in the Faubourg St.Germain. Private- 
ly, he was represented as an amiable, kind- 
hearted, conscientious man, who often ex- 
pressed annoyance at the forgeries practiced 
upon the community in his name, feeling 
conscious, perhaps, that he had no reputa- 
tion to spare—as indeed he had not. 





THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Théophile Gautier, recently deceased, was 
a Frenchman in excess, and a very eccentric 
character withal. Balzac used to declare, 
with distinguishing egotism, ‘There are only 


version of the legend of Albertus, both of 
which brought him into favorable notice. 
The Literary France engaged him as a regu- 
lar contributor; and he wrote for it, for the 
Review of Paris, and The Artist some of his 
most brilliant papers, De Nerval assisting 
him in his labors. 

In 1838 appeared his Comedy of Death, an 
original and striking poem, strong though 
ghastly, a strange blending of voluptuous 
imagination and morbid sensibility. That 
fixed his reputation as one of the eminent 
poets of the country, and extorted praise 
from some of the most cautious of his con- 
temporaries. Hugo pronounced it an effu- 
sion of pure genius, and De Nerval shed 
tears of joy over its early recognition. The 
classicists, however, who were his uncom- 
promising foes, violently assaulted the Com- 
edy, and aroused the poet’s bitterest resent- 
ment. In his preface to Mademoiselle De 
Maupin, published some time after, he re- 
taliated upon them savagely, and brought 
upon himself the severe condemnation of a 
highly intelligent and influential class by 
his defiance of social opinions and the audac- 
ity of his ethics. De Maupin is as brilliant 
as it is vicious. It seems to have been writ- 
ten, as doubtless it was, to excite the fiercest 
opposition. In its pages every canon of con- 
ventionality is impugned, every conviction 
of the orthodox ridiculed and degraded. Its 
entire spirit is pagan, and its scenes of volup- 
tuoasness, with which the volume is stuffed, 
are scarcely removed from the slough of sen- 
suality. The sparkling diction and the ex- 
traordinary power of word-painting can not 
rescue the volume from reprobation. Though 
still read and admired by scholars, it is one 
of the books which all prudent parents in 
France, as well as elsewhere, carefully keep 
out of their daughters’ hands. Gautier never 
got rid of the odium of the authorship of De 


| Maupin. Years after its appearance it pre- 


three of us who write French—myself, Hugo, | 


and Gautier.” Born at Tarbes, the Southern 


sun crept into his blood, and fired his imag- | 


ination. At fourteen he visited Paris to 
study, and soon after experienced a passion 


vented his election to the Academy, thus 
causing him to feel the reaction of his work 


|in his most sensitive part. His chances to 


for the old French language, whichisrevealed | 


in his style. Forming a friendship with Gé- 
rard de Nerval that continued through life, 
he became an ardent advocate of the roman- 


be chosen one of the forty immortals had 


been excellent, but that infamous book, as , 
it was called, forever blighted his prospects. ‘ 


The Innocent Profligates and A Tear of the 


| Devil are novels in the same vein, though 


tic school under the leadership of Victor 
Hugo, and rendered efficient service in the 


fierce contests which prevailed at the first 
representations of Hernani. Like many oth- 


ing, and studied it for several years. But, 


much less objectionable than the one which 
had excited such wide-spread hostility. 
Gautier’s travels, for a Frenchman, were 
quite extensive, and his books on Italy, 
Russia, and the Orient, interspersed with 


| elaborate and elegant criticisms on art, were 
er poets, he fancied his vocation to be paint- | 


disgusted with the poverty of his first ef- | 


forts, he threw down the pencil, and seized 
the pen, affirming that he would make his 
mark in a still higher department of art. At 
twenty-two he printed his first volume of 


deservedly praised by the discriminating, not 
less than the public at large. He prepared 
several ballets, the most noted of them The 
Giselle (Madame Blangy made this memora- 
ble here), which still retain possession of 
the stage. 

Gautier, in his feeling, mode of thought, 


verse, followed two years later by a rhyming | range of sympathies, was as essentially pa- 
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gan as if he had been born in Athens twenty- 
five centuries ago. He openly proclaimed 
and was proud of his gentilism, holding that 


the ancient mythology was quite as true as | 


Christianity, and had an infinite advantage 
over it through its picturesque quality and 
its artistic associations. The art sentiment 
permeated him like his arterial blood—it 
absorbed and controlled him. He cared 
nothing for politics, and had few convic- 
tions outside of wsthetics. He was by turns 
a violent republican, an enthusiastic impe- 
rialist, an earnest Orleanist, and an ardent 
devotee of the Bourbons. He was 
age-breaker, and yet one of the most fervid 
of idealists. Tall, muscular, broad-shoulder- 
ed, dark-eyed, and black-haired, he marched 
through the streets of his dearly beloved 


Lutetia with the look and mien of one who | 
worshiped beauty only, and whose spirit was | 


communing with his cherished gods. 


JULES JANIN, 


Jules Janin, one of the most noted of crit- 
ics, and best known of all the French jour- 
nalists, continues, in his sixty-ninth year, to 
define the laws of criticism, and to exercise 
a profound influence on all matters of art. 

Journalism in Paris is a very different 
thing from what it is in London or New York. 
On the Seine it scarcely exists in our sense. 


There it is usually but another name for | 


literature. There all journalists are litté- 
rateurs, and most littérateurs, journalists. 
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a born im- | 








the Gymnase. The American turns to the 
telegrams, and the Parisian to the feuille. 
ton. 

In the meaning of the French, Janin is q 
great journalist ; in the meaning of the Amer. 
icans, he is merely a clever writer and a) 
eminent critic. Born at Condrieu, the son 
of an advocate, he studied at the College st. 
Etienne, where he gave such promise that 
he was sent to the College of Louis thy 
Great, in Paris, to complete his education, 
After that, resolving to remain in the capi- 
tal, he took up his abode with an old aunt, 
supporting himself by acting as a private 
tutor. Feeling, however, that journalism 
was his forte, he wrote upon the drama in 
some of the minor newspapers, and was 
afterward introduced to the Figaro by Nes- 
tor Roqueplan. From that his course was 
upward. He founded the Review of Paris 
| and The Children’s Journal (1 trauslate titles 
| literaliy, even though they convey a very 
| different impression in the vernacular), and 
| about the same time finished his virgin ro- 
mance, fantastically christening it The Dead 
| 4ss and the Beheaded Woman. Taking an 
active part in politics, without manifesting 
remarkable steadfastness or consistency, he 
finally became the dramatic critic of the 
Journal of Debates, where he has since exer- 
| cised an enormous influence. He soon grew 
to be, what he modestly called himself, the 
prince of criticism, and without any declara- 


established Janin as the most arbitrary and 
absolute of sovereigns. 

In his thirty-seventh year he married a 
wealthy heiress, both young and pretty, and 
had the ill taste to give, soon after, in the 
place of his regular feuilleton, a rose-colored 
account of his wedded happiness, under the 
title of The Marriage of the Critic. This ren- 
dered him ridiculous—it is a serious thing 
to be made ridiculous in Paris—and, pro- 
voking very satirical and cutting comments 
| on the part of his contemporaries, made the 

happy bridegroom for a while a very un- 
| happy critic. 

| Janin’s vanity and egotism have always 

been unbounded. Among a thousand other 
| assumptions, he claims to have made the 
great tragédienne Rachel. When she had 
been induced by vast sums of money to visit 
this country on a professional tour, he scold- 
ed her through his columns very much as if 
| she had been a little child bent on eating lob- 
ster-salad before going to bed. Not satisfied 
with this, he abused the republic in all the 
diversities of French revilement, declaring 








News, our first consideration, is altogether 
secondary in France. 
daily are indifferent to a great fire at the 
Batignolles or a distressing accident on the 
Lyons Railway, but they can not forgive the 
omission of a studied criticism of the new 
ballet at the Gaité, or of the latest play at 


The readers of a Paris | 


us a set of barbarians, wholly incapable of 
comprehending Corneille or Racine, and un- 
able to distinguish between Agamemnon and 
an Apache Indian. He never forgave the 
artiste for coming here, and was ungenerous 
enough to say, privately, that she deserved 
her death, which resulted from a cold con- 
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tracted during her engagement in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Janin has been a very prolific author, 
writing on almost every subject, and al- 
ways with such emphasis of opinion and 
supreme self-consciousness as to indicate 
his belief that the globe would cease to re- 
yolve but for the expression of his judg- 
ment. His complete works would make 
more than one hundred good-sized volumes, 
and his prefaces, introductions, essays, and 
commentaries to and upon other books 
would, if collected, be a conspicuous monu- 
ment to his industry and his egotism. 

A rotund, corpulent critic is he, measur- 
ing almost as much diametrically as vertic- 
ally. Genial in manners, he is often very 
caustic with his pen, which has the reputa- 
tion of flowing with gall or honey, just as 
the writer has been defied or propitiated. 
He is bitter when he thinks of those too 
stupid to admire him, and gracious when 
occupied with the delightful and customary 
task of taking his own altitude. If ever 
man felt inclined to remove his hat on be- 


holding his reflection in a mirror, that man | 


is Jules Janin. 

Jules Michelet, the historian, carries his 
age gracefully, being now seventy-five, and 
yet so full of literary projects that he could 
hardly complete them should he live to be 
twice a centenarian. The son of a bank- 
note printer, he was called at twenty-three 
to the chair of history at the Rollin College, 
in Paris, where he lectured also on the an- 
cient languages and on philosophy, holding 
the position for five years. The revolution 
of 1830 secured to him the very desirable 
position of chief of the historical division 
of the Archives of the kingdom. At the 
same time Guizot chose him as his assistant 
at the Sorbonne, and Louis Philippe made 


him professor of history to his daughter, | 


the Princess Clémentine. A little later he 
published the first volume of his History 
of France, followed by a series of historical 
works, resulting in his occupation of a chair 
of ethics and history in the College of France 
and in the Academy of the Moral Sciences. 
In this position, sustained by the sympa- 
thies of the young men of the time, he be- 
gan his brilliant propagandism in favor of 
democracy, and especially against the Jesu- 
its, which excited against him among the 


ultramontanists of the Continent such a de- | 


termined animosity. The fruit of his zeal 
was three books, called The Jesuits, The 
Priest of the Wife and Family, and The People. 
In 1847 was published the initial volume of 
his History of the Revolution, and the follow- 
ing year he was nominated by the liberal 
party to the Chamber of Deputies; but he 
declined to be a candidate. Meanwhile he 
continued to teach at the College of France 
his democratic doctrines, and this caused 
the government to close his course of lect- 





JULES MICHELET. 


ures. The ensuing December he resigned 
his place in the Archives. Since his second 
marriage—his present wife is represented as 
a remarkably charming and lovely woman 
—he has varied his severe labors by the 
composition of such lighter works as Love, 
The Bird, The Insect, Woman, and The Sea. 
These are very daintily and eloquently 
written ; and two of them, Love and Woman, 
notwithstanding their excess of sentiment, 
show such a delicate understanding of the 
sex, and such a beautiful spirit of chivalry, 
| as to merit all their commendation. 
Michelet’s histories make a long list. As 
a historian, he stands, in France, in the front 
| rank; as a man, his position is equally as- 
sured. An ardent republican and a de- 
voted patriot, his sympathies comprehend 
the whole race, and his belief and aspira- 
| tions are such as are recorded in his Bible 
| of Humanity. 
| Octave Feuillet, just turned of sixty, is 
| best known in this country as the author 
of The Romance of a Poor Young Man, familiar 
both as a novel and adrama. He has pub- 
lished not less than fifty or sixty novels, 
comedies, vaudevilles, and scenes of phan- 
tasy, nearly all of which have received a 
warm welcome in Paris, where he has re- 
sided since his early boyhood. Though the 
son of a captain-general of prefecture, he 
owes his advancement to his own exertions, 
and his success in literature to a high or- 
der of intellect and indefatigable industry. 
Once, when he was complaining that some 
of his later books had not sold as well as they 
ought to sell, his wife told him they were too 
| pure to be popular—that the public preferred 
printed wickedness to any thing else. The 
| consequence was Camors, which was eagerly 
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purchased, and of which a translation in En- | Sornntians oy 
glish has found here a host of readers. 
Madame Feuillet evidently understands 
the world. 
Feuillet is a thorough-paced Frenchman, 
and hates the Germans as vehemently as 
any Frenchman should. It will be remem- 
bered that, just after the close of the war, 
he was arrested on the frontier by the ene- 
mies of his country for some severe strictures 
he had published upon them, and that he 
took advantage of his temporary imprison- 
ment to wrap himself, metaphorically, in the 
tricolor, and to become typographically epi- 
grammatic at the expense of the barbarous 
foe. Feuillet has a calm, fine, strong face, 


ARSENE HOUSSAYE, 


ers, and the period of his direction was re- 
garded as a revival of true dramatic art. In 
many of his books the style and manner of 
thought of the age of Louis XV. are repro- 
duced, and the stately grace and artificial 
refinement of the epoch well preserved. 
Philosophers and Actresses, one of his best- 
known books, gives a very correct idea of 
his literary treatment and epigrammatic dic- 
tion. His talent has been described by Phi- 
laréte Chasles as a smile tempered by a tear, 
and a turn of wit softened by a stroke of sen- 
timent. The Eleven Forlorn Mistresses, The 
Journey to my Window, and The Daughters of 
Eve are exceedingly clever stories, marked 
| by the fantastic quality and pointed ease 
was decidedly handsome in his youth, and | characteristic of the author. Houssaye, now 
his manners and address are reposeful and | in his fifty-eighth year, is actively engaged 
attractive. | upon several novels, the scenes and charac- 
One of the most elegant and entertaining | ters taken from the great but brief war 
of contemporaneous French authors is Arséne | which so bitterly humiliated the pride of 
Houssaye, sprung from an ancient line of agri- | France. He much resembles, and is often 
culturists, and allied by blood to the famous | mistaken for, an American, and his uniform 
Condorcet. A native of the little town of | amiability and engaging manners have en- 
Bruyéres, he made his début in Paris in good | deared him to a wide circle of widely diver- 
season, and at twenty-one appeared in print | gent friends. 
as the writer of two romances, The Fair Sin- The most successful, though not the clev- 
ner and The Kingdom of the Blue-Bottles. The | erest, of Parisian dramatists just at present 
friendship of Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier, | is Victorien Sardou, who has the knack of 
and Jules Sandeau materially aided him in | pleasing popular audiences by seizing upon 
his literary advancement, and he soon ac- | the prevailing idea, and adapting it to the 
quired vogue and favor as an art critic. In| temper and the taste of the multitude. A 
1849 he was indebted to the support of Ra- | native of Paris, he studied medicine at first, 
chel for the place of administrator of the | but soon gave it up to devote himself spe- 
French Comedy, which he managed so well | cially to the investigation of history. Hav- 
that the theatre, though it had had a very | ing no means, he gave instructions, in order 
large debt, attained a remarkable degree of | to support himself, in philosophy and math- 
prosperity. He caused to be presented many | ematics, wrote articles for the reviews and 
of the best works of Hugo, Dumas, Ponsard, | the minor journals, and put upon the boards 
Augier, Musset, Mallefille, Gozlan, and oth- | of the Odéon a comedy named The Student's 
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VICTORIEN SARDOU. 





Israelite who makes dramatic brass watches 
with stolen works, and adroitly puts them 
off as gold upon an undiscriminating public. 

A marvel of industry and production is 
Gustave Doré, who does so much that one 
would imagine he had the power of multi- 
plying himself. He is forty-three, an Alsa- 
cian, a paragon of good nature, and a delight- 
ful companion withal when he is fairly out 
of harness. His illustrations are so far su- 
perior to his paintings that he is seldom 
thought of as a painter. He has illustrated 
Rabelais, Sue, Balzac, Montaigne, Dante, 
Cervantes, Taine, and many others, and bids 
fair, should he live forty years longer, to 
illustrate all the famous authors of the past 
and present. His reputation is world-wide, 
and he has ten times as many orders as he 
can fill. He is said to earn from 200,000 to 
250,000 francs per annum, and he might aug- 
ment his income fiftyfold if he only had as 
many hands as Briareus. Of late years his 
manner has become almost if not quite man- 
nerism, which, while it may add to the in- 
dividuality of his sketches, renders them 


| unpleasantly monotonous. In temperament 


Tavern. The piece was generally condemn- 
ed before the end of the first act, causing 
such bitter mortification and disappoint- 
ment to the young author that he did not 
enter the theatre again for two years. 

In his twenty-eighth year he married Ma- 
demoiselle De Brécourt, whose greenroom re- 
lations were intimate, and who introduced 
him to the ancient immortal, Déjazet. The 
veteran actress encouraged him to try again, 
and offered him all possible inducements to 
produce another play at the theatre bearing 
her name. His second attempt went far be- 
yond his most ardent expectations, and from 
that time his reputation has been growing 
and his purse swelling. Among his best 
dramas are Our Particular Friends and The 


Benoiton Family. There is no end to his| 


stage productions, nearly all of which are 
composed with a rapidity, not to say precipi- 
tation, that precludes exactness of delinea- 
tion and finish in detail. Most of them are 
remarkable for reminiscence, and the author, 


in consequence, is repeatedly accused of | 
wholesale borrowing. His dramas have a} 


good deal of movement, and the characters 
certain striking features that insure appre- 
ciation from the masses. A number of them 
have been given here, but with less success 
than in Paris, where whatever appears un- 
der his name is almost certain to draw. He 
is reputed to be an extraordinary medium, 
having long felt a deep interest, and cher- 
ished a firm belief, in spiritualism. One of 
the youngest of the prominent French au- 
thors—he is but forty-two—he enjoys a 
larger income from the theatres than any 
playwright in Europe. His face denotes 
Hebrew extraction, and some of his envious 
rivals are fond of calling him the cunning 





GUSTAVE DORE, 


and in semblance Doré is rather German. 
He looks younger than he is; has a broad 
fuce, small eyes, high cheek - bones, wears 
only a mustache, and smokes like a Span- 
iard. 

Of the gifted and world-famous woman, 
Aurora Dupin Dudevant, known to two hem- 
ispheres as George Sand, little need be said, 
since volumes have been written in praise 
of her genius and in attempted analysis of 
her character. She is descended on her fa- 
ther’s side from Maurice de Saxe, natural 
son of Augustus II., King of Poland, and 
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Aurora of Kénigsmark. Her father dying 
when she was a child, she was left to the 
charge of her grandmother, who never un- 
derstood her, and whom she always disliked. 
Removed from Paris, where she was born, 
to the country-seat of the family—it was 
called Nohant—near La Chatre, she led an 
irregular, moody, and eccentric life. Her 
understanding and imagination were abnor- 
mally developed. At ten years of age she 
had the thoughts and feelings of a woman, 
and at fourteen was a philosopher and a 
sage. She spent two years at a fashionable 
boarding-school in the capital, where, her 
unsettled and unhappy condition of mind 
having been taken the usual advantage of, 
she was duly proselyted into the Roman 
Catholic Church. She even contemplated 
entering a convent, and would have done so 
but for some fortunate circumstance which 
sent her back to Nohant before she was six- 





GEORGE SAND. 


teen. Her grandmother’s death was the cause 
of her going to reside with some friends near 
Melun. There she became acquainted with 
a young man, Casimir Dudevant, to whom 
she was married at eighteen. 

He was one of the last men she should 
have wedded, but he was attentive to her. 
Her heart was on fire, her poetic brain trans- 
figured him, and the quivering soul of genius 
fell to the keeping of a conventional and 
commonplace husband. The result was in- 
evitable. They could not coalesce any more 
than the ivy and the cabbage, and in a few 
months they were so spiritually divorced 
that all the laws of civilization could not 
have held them together. Her growing 
melancholy and feverish unrest made her 
long for excitement which would enable her 











to forget herself. She was starving for Parj 3, 
where she hoped to support herself, inas- 
much as her liege had already lost most of 
her fortune in injudicious speculations. He 
consented to her spending half the time iy 
the capital, and she flew thither like a lip. 
erated bird. 

There, as has been said, she wrote her 
first novel in conjunction with Jules San- 
deau. Then, unaided, she produced Indiana, 
which created a genuine sensation. Lélia, 
the boldest and perhaps the most striking 
of all her works, followed, and frightened 
those it did not fascinate. The name of 
George Sand was on every body’s lips, and 
the rumor that she was a woman intensified 
the interest in her. She had by this time 
resolved to break through conventionality, 
and live, as she expressed it, in harmony 
with God and her own soul. She had many 
gifted companions and intimate friends. 
She went to Italy with Alfred de Musset ; 
she learned the profundities of law from 
Michel de Bourges, the inconsistencies of 
theology from Lamennais, the doctrines of 
socialism from Pierre Leroux, the mysticism 
of music from Frédéric Chopin, and the 
broadest republicanism from Ledru-Rollin. 

Her history is that of a strong and fervid 
soul, misguided perhaps, but struggling up- 
ward to the light. She has been misrepre- 
sented and abused, though to-day most un- 
prejudiced minds give her credit for purity 
of motive and sincerity of purpose. Beau- 
tiful in her youth, she is no longer so; but 
her face is attractive from its geniality 
of expression and the singular brightness 
of her ever-changing eyes. Her History of 
my Life is one of the most spiritual and 
profoundly interesting works ever written. 
No one can read it without feeling the 
power and the virtue of the woman. This 
passage is impressive: “ My religion has 
never essentially varied. The forms of the 
past have vanished for me, as for my age, 
in the light of reflection; but the eternal 
doctrine of all believers, the goodness of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
hope of another world, have resisted all in- 
vestigation, all discussion, and even the in- 
tervals of despairing doubt.” 


SONNET. 
Sunset, the godlike artist, paints on air 
Pictures of loveliness and terror blent: 
Lo! yon black clouds, like mountains tempest-rent, 
Through whose abysmal depths the lightning’s glare 
Darts from wild guifs and caverns of despair: 
O’er these a calm, majestic firmament, 
Flushed with rich hues, with rainbow isles besprent, 
Like homes of peace in heavenly oceans fair: 





But still beyond, one lone mysterious cloud, 
Steeped in the solemn suneet’s fiery mist, 

Strange semblance takes of Him whose visage bowed, 
Divinely sweet, o’er all things dark or bright, 

Yet draws the darkness ever toward His light— 
The tender eyes and awful brow of Christ! 
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SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND. 


[Saunter PLLE. ] 





OORSEOOMBE, 


DORSET.—L. 

‘Fae downs rising every now and 

then to bold heights, whose broken edges 
revealed the ever-recurring substratum of 
chalk, I arrived at the quiet little town of 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire. Professor Huxley, 
in his lecture on a lump of chalk, does not 
stop until the little white fragment before 
him has grown, in the eyes of his audience, 
to the dimensions of England. England is 
a lump of chalk. I am not sure that the 
geologist of history might not take the 
humblest village built on English chalk and 
show the whole history of this country 
traced in its annals. ‘“ There is nothing re- 
markable about Bridport,” said one of its 
most intelligent residents to me. “The 
place has always been quietly engaged man- 
ufacturing hempen articles. Some two hun- 
dred years ago Monmouth’s men invaded the 
place, attacked it from that hill where the 
sheep are grazing, but it was a small affair.” 
Nevertheless, even if we regard it as fanci- 
ful that the old name Brutport points this 
out as the place where Brute landed, there 
are in its old church registers records of the 
ancient power of the church to tax the bread 
of the people; of how the abbots used to 
make money by Sunday markets; and its 


| 


plague, the alternate possessions of it by 
King and Parliament in the civil wars, and 
of Charles II. wandering in it in disguise, 
and sleeping at the George Inn. Taking 
these slight threads in one’s hand, and the 
Monmouth affair, to what epochs would they 
not guide us! 

Thoreau was wont to thank the wild gods 
of Walden that he was not dwelling on the 
top of ruins, like the miserable folk of the 
Old World. I am not sure he was right, for 
those flint arrows he used to find so dex- 
trously were very much like those which 
whizzed about the head of Brute, and are 
found now about these Saxon roads; but 
even if he were right in fact, I am quite cer- 
tain that he was wrong in pitying the old 
world because its strata consist of ruins. 
The Germans have now settled it that an 
individual man is simply a chain of memo- 


ries. The more history, the more individu- 
ality. It takes long for a variety to be pro- 


duced, and longer for its flavor to be per- 
fected. If one sees any village west of the 
Mississippi, he has seen all; but when one 
has seen Concord, with eight historic gener- 
ations in its stem, and the dust of Thoreau 
beneath it, he finds it not easy to discover 
other Concords. Some such explanation 


municipal annals tell of the visit of the! must, I think, account for the vigorous indi- 
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of other races, he does not easily amalgamate. 
The foree uniting the various races built 


up into an English people resembles that | 


cement which held together the bricks in 
Elizabethan walls: the cement has by age 
been made brick also, and the house wall 
become one solid stone. And yet, as the 
bricks are still separable to the eye, the 
various elements of Great Britain retain a 
curious distinctness. I do not allude to the 
great divisions of English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, but to the varieties within England 
itself—Yorkshire, Northumbrian, Cumbrian, 
Cornish, and Dorset. These Dorset people, 
for instance, have been polished and set in 
the British wall by their history and by the 
institutions of this country, but the grain 
they brought from their Dane-Saxon quarry 
is more marked than I have been able to 
discover in any other part of the kingdom, 
and their language makes the dry bones of 
Professor March’s Saxon Grammar move, if it 
does not clothe them with flesh. They have 
generally the light complexion, with blue 
eyes, and full, prominent faces, somewhat 
heavy-jawed. They seemed to me a less tall 
people than the Cornish men, or even than 
the contiguous Devonshire folk, but thick- 
set and sturdy. The women of the working 
classes, so far as I was able to observe them, 
appeared stunted and homely, though those 
of the upper class whom I had the good for- 
tune to meet were particularly intelligent, 
and had simple and graceful manners. 

In a recent lecture on Landscape, deliv- 
ered at Oxford, Mr. Ruskin declared that the 
landscape, like every thing else, was chiefly 
dependent for its beauty on its association 
with humanity, and that the same view 


which would be beautiful in an old country | 
would not be beautiful in an unsettled one. 
The statement was accompanied by explana- | 


tions and illustrations, necessary perhaps to 
its full force, but which I can not give here. 
But the eloquent lecturer did not seem to me 
to remember that the effect of human asso- 
ciation with the landscape might be to ren- 
der it more dismal than if it had never been 
settled at all, as when it is the background 
of the toiler’s degradation. 

There is one thing that I observe about 
these otherwise beautiful English farms— 
that is, the laborers on them seem as natu- 
rally part of their produce. The workmen 
in the fields do not now, indeed, wear bronze 
collars around their necks with the land- 
lord’s name on them; but there are serfs 
and serfs; and these men who have no 
means of leaving the poorest farm tenements 
except to encounter the wolf whose name is 
hunger, are adscripti glebe, and bear their 
bronze collars in their bronzed faces and 
clod-like heads. One feels that it must have 
taken ages of natural selection to produce 
this race so related to the soil, and is not 


viduality of the Englishman. An amalgam | 


surprised to find in the old British laws how 


;many of them tended to draw to the fields, 


and fix to them, those fittest for such work. 
The laws bribed men to menial farm service 
by the prospect of owning the land. If any 
one laid dung on a field with the consent of 
the proprietor, he was entitled to use that 
field for one year. If the dung was carried 
out in a cart in great abundance, he was to 
have the use of the land for three years, 
Whoever rendered land arable by cutting 
down a wood, with consent of the owner, 
was to have the use of it for five years. If 
any one, with the owner’s consent, folded 
his cattle upon a piece of ground for one 
year, he was to have the use of that ground 
for four years. Now and then we find a law 
calculated to encourage the laborers to learn 
higher arts than the carrying of manure: 
thus it was decreed at one period that no 
man should guide a plow who could not 
make one, and that the driver should make 
the ropes of twisted willows which drew it. 
But as a general thing the effort seems to 
have been to put premiums upon the coarser 
farm-work ; and when by this means the ag- 
ricultural laborers had become personally 
identified with and virtual proprietors of a 
large part of the soil, then came the Con- 
queror with his peers to be made possessors 
and masters of them all, as they continue to 
be to this day. So now, without the pros- 
pect of‘ owning any land thereby, the labor- 
ers do by necessity what they once did with 
the hope of fortune. Ages have moulded 
them to their dismal work, so that nine out 
of ten might answer with the little Devon 
girl, when asked at Sunday-school, “ For 
what end were you created?” “To carry 
dung on Dartmoor.” 

Another thing sadly marred my enjoyment 
of the Dorset landscape—namely, the fact 
that I was there in the hunting and shooting 
season. Several of the farms by which I 
passed were literally honey-combed with the 
holes made by those destructive little ani- 
mals which England refuses to call vermin, 
but which the farmers know to be such. 
Not that burrowing the ground is the chief 
evil resulting from the overpreservation of 
game; the hares and rabbits devour. im- 
mense quantities of the farmer’s produce, 
and the deer drive laborers from the land. 
A member of Parliament recently described 
hares and rabbits as “ British lions” which 
“have committed ten times as much ravage 
and desolation as the tigers of Bengal;” and 
he quoted a letter from a farmer which said 
that “the only difference between game-pre- 
serving landlords and highwaymen is that 
the landlords have had the making of the 
laws.” The railway carriages in Dorset 
were filled with the red-coated gentry going 
off to their “ sport,” and many a poor creat- 
ure must have found the sparkling days 
gloomy enough. In this year’s Royal Acad- 
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emy exhibition (1871) that powerful artist, 
Vv. C. Prinsep, has a large painting of the 
Norse god Odin tramping over the waste of 
Northern snow, attended by his raven. The 
picture was suggested by the lines of Mor- 
ris’s Lovers of Gudrun: 


“ As slow-paced, weary-faced he went along, 
Anxious with all the tales of woe and wrong 
His raven’s thought and memory bring to him.” 


There is a weird sadness on the great dark 
face of him; but if in the grounds around 





| 


Walhalla Odin still continues to hunt the | 


boar, and remembers that, as the Wild Hunts- 
man, he has given to the Teutonic and An- 
glo-Saxon races those sports which were 
once serious and necessary pursuits, what 
“tales of woe and wrong” must his raven 
whisper in his ear! Surely the old god 
would put up his spear and let it rust at the 
thought of what toiling Saxon men suffer, to 
say nothing of the wretched animals. If 
Mr. Darwin’s industry in tracing the human 
family tree to its roots in these four-footed 
creatures is distressing in one way, perhaps 
we shall find some day a compensation from 


bringing down of fluttering doves “sport.” 
On Saturday last the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals was rash enough 
to prosecute two huntsmen for riding their 
horses to death on a fox-chase. They were 
on Lord Middleton’s hunt, and, it was shown, 
rode their horses so hard that they (the 
horses, unhappily) fell down and died. The 
ase was, fortunately for the riders, heard 
before county squires, who look upon foxes 
as sacredly as the Egyptians did upon beetles, 
and hold any sacrifice of horses or men on 
their altars to be appropriate. The case was 
dismissed, the chairman saying that there 
was no more cruelty than occurred whenever 
a pack of hounds was called out. 
By-the-way, you in America may not know 
what a heavy loss England has sustained in 
the recently deceased Lord Henry Bentinck. 
He was a brother of that Lord George Ben- 
tinck whose life Disraeli wrote, making it a 
vehicle for an ingenious encomium on Jews 
in general and Judas in particular, with- 


| out whose timely intervention the vicarious 


his theory in its suggestion to our sports- | 


men that they are hunting their ancestors! 
Whether the family pride of the deer will 
feel wounded by the attempt to connect 
them with the two-footed species which 
finds its chief pleasure in persecuting and 
lacerating them, I do not pretend to say; 
but surely no keener satire has ever been 
uttered by a class of men upon itself than 
when the country gentlemen recently de- 
clared, on a motion in Parliament to abolish 
the game-laws, that in such an event they 
would take no interest in their estates per- 
sonally, and England as well as Jreland 
would be cursed with absenteeism. 

Some English sports are at once mean and 
cruel. Iam not an enthusiastic admirer of 
Disraeli’s new novel, but I remember feeling 
some delight when he makes Lady Corisande 
say to Lothair, when he desired congratula- 
tion after the pigeon match, ‘‘ A tournament 
of doves! I would rather see you all in the 
lists of Ashby.” 
it can remain the sport of a civilized country 
to gather together pigeons, and, letting them 
loose, see who can shoot most of them. This 
morning’s paper tells me that two gentlemen 
—Halledge and Fowler by name—had a 
famous match yesterday in the presence of 
about two hundred delighted spectators, 
whom nothing short of such a match could 





have called out into the snow and bitter 
cold. Out of his one hundred pigeons Hal- 


ledge brought down fifty, whereas Fowler 
brought down only forty-six out of his lot. 
These are “ gentlemen”—that is, they live 
in fine houses and drive in broughams. If 
they had been having a match with rats, 
they would be disgraced for life, but custom 
—from which there is no appeal—calls the 


It is astonishing how long | 


sacrifice could never have been offered up. 
Now Bentinck is no more, the foxes and the 
pheasants have, we may assume, been hold- 
ing a grand jubilee, while Tattersall’s and 
all sporting clubs are draped in mourning. 
Where Lord B. went, the foxes had not holes 
nor the birds of the air nests. If Mr. Glad- 
stone could have equaled him in the saddle, 
or with rod and gun, he could easily be Prime 
Minister for life. By the side of historic 
events Lord B.’s victories over animated 
creation were announced by the Times. On 
one day the noble lord killed 497 grouse with 
his own gun. Last season he killed seventy- 
six stags at Loch Ericht ; and as for the foxes 
he has caused to bite the dust, I do not like 
to estimate their number. So fond of that 
sport was he that for weeks together he used 
to ride sixty miles to a favorite hunting 
field—to and from—six days in the week. 
The profound learning of this noble gentle- 
man in horseflesh, his zoological profundity 
in the habits of game, his heroic success in 
vulpicide, were at his decease dwelt on with 
tearful admiration in the country of his 
adoption. His portrait will hang on a thou- 
sand walls. Ah, how the village tradesmen 
and publicans in the country places glory 
in noble sportsmen! I once saw a grand 
full-length portrait of one such in a country 
inn, and on inquiry concerning the original, 
learned that his grandeur consisted in his love 
of danger. He never saw a particularly high 
wall or fence but he at once made for it. 

“Many a horse,” said mine host, with 
pride, “has fallen under that man to rise 
no more.” 

“JT wonder,” I submitted, “that he did 
not hurt himself.” 

“Hurt himself! You better believe he 
did. He broke his arm once, his leg twice, 
and once again two of his ribs.” 
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“And it didn’t cure him of his daring ?” 

“Cure him! He gloried in it. There 
wasn’t a fence nor a gate in this part of the 
country that could stand against that man— 
no, not even when he got old ;” and Boniface 
looked up to the red-coated and red-faced 
squire with an awe which the martyrs of 
Smithfield probably never inspired. 

All this enthusiasm is the rock upon 
which the game-laws of England rest in 
security. I was in the House of Commons 
at the time when Mr. P. A. Taylor moved the 
abolition of the game-laws, and the scene 
could hardly have been equaled had he 
proposed the abolition of the crown. The 
country members roared with laughter at 
him ; and when he began to state facts con- 
nected with the gentlemanly butchery of 
animals known as the battue, they roared at 
him with wrath. Woe be to the poor man 
who yields to the temptation to poach. Ten 
thousand of such were imprisoned last year, 
not one feeling himself guilty of any crime. 


Man is held cheap by the squires in com- | 


parison with game. The rabbit might pass 
unharmed through the streets of a starving 
English village. 

There is one indication that this devotion 


to sport must ere long terminate—thé par- | 


son rarely fails now to discountenance some 
of its worst features, and rarely participates 
in it. The “ fox-hunting parson” will soon 
become historical. However, let it not be 
understood that in the days when fox-hunt- 
ing was among the country clergy more 
frequent than now, the reverend sports- 
man was worse than his brethren; either 
because of his better digestion, or for some 
other reason, the contrary seems in many 
instances to have been the case. In this 
very region of Dorset the most celebrated 
fox-hunter a generation back was the Rev. 
William Butler, vicar of Frampton. I be- 
lieve his parishioners used to call him Nim- 
rod; but nevertheless they were extremely 


attached to him, and he to them. He was | 


not wealthy, and Frampton was a small 


“living,” hardly, it may be, entitled to be | 
so termed; and yet when the Prince Regent | 


offered Mr. Butler a very fine and rich liv- 


ing elsewhere, the said Nimrod declined it, | 


preferring to remain among those to whom 
he had ministered. 
It did not take me long to “do” Bridport. 


For that one need only drive through the | 


single important street it contains, at the 


end of which he will come to the long and | 
ugly houses devoted to the hemp manufac- | 


ture, of which the town once had a monop- 


oly. From this specialty came the proverb- 


ial phrase “to die of a Bridport dagger,” i.e., 
to be hung with a rope. Old Leland seems 
to have taken the phrase literally, and says, 
“There be many daggers made here.” Prob- 
ably a dagger of the kind he meant was nev- 
er made in the town. Yet around this same 








out-of-the-way little village there are homes 
which I shall ever remember with gratefy] 
pleasure as among the most beautiful ang 
cultivated I have ever known. It is, how- 
ever, the same almost every where. The 
strength and destiny of England lie in the 
fact that along every by-way of it are homes 
wherein every high taste and every variety 
of intelligence are nurtured, and whose in- 
mates show by their friendly relation to the 
towns-people, as well as by their hospitality 
to strangers, that they hold their position 
and fortune under a sense of responsibility 
to the community, and as representing a hu- 
man trust. I sometimes think that, where 
it is not overlaid and hidden by that pecul- 
iar ignorance which besets the landed aris- 
tocracy, there is an instinct in every land- 
owner which makes him feel, however un- 
consciously, that his land does not and can 
not belong to him absolutely, but in some 
part to the people who must live on it and 
be fed by it. The very name fee by which 
he holds it is from fides, trust, and the name 
of the uninclosed land, “ the common,” re- 
minds us that the landlord holds soil which 


| was abstracted from the possession of that 


commune which Mr. Maine has recently 
pieced together again from its scattered 
fragments and relics. In looking up some 
old records of families and their estates in 
Dorset, I was struck by the fact that when- 
ever the king donated a manor or piece of 
land to a favorite, he nearly always attach- 
ed to it the performance of some public fune- 
tion as the consideration for which it should 
be held. The consideration is generally a 
mere fiction or pretense, but the naming of 
it indicates that the original theory of land 
was that it was owned by the king as the 
chief functionary of the people; it was not 
his as an individual, that is, but as a trustee, 
and those to whom he granted it mere trust- 
ees, and must be performing some official 
work. A very interesting case in point is 
the hamlet of the Russells, near Bridport, a 
very charming and ancient residence. 
Kingston Russell is the original seat of 
the family whose leading representative is 
the present Earl Russell. The manor was 
given to their ancestor by William the Con- 
queror. In the third year of King John the 
sheriff accounts for fifty marks paid to, the 
king by John Russel for marrying the sis- 
ter of Doun Bardulf,a baron. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Bardulf by Adela (a 
concubine of Henry I.). It seems that the 
name Russell was originally Rosel, and that 
the family came from that village in Nor- 
mandy. The amount of royal blood which, 
through the easy virtue of Adela, entered 
the veins of the Russells was the means of 
carrying with it favors and estates. And 
it is probable that two-thirds of the hered- 
itary fortunes in Great Britain would be 
‘traced to a similar source, were they trace- 








able at all. The blood, however, does not 
seem to have produced any man of much 
mark up to the present earl. “ Kingston 
Russell” preserves in its name the fact that 
the town is the king’s, but intrusted to Rus- 
sell. In other words, it was as servant of 
the king that it was held. Coker says: “ Not 
farre from Burton stands Kingston Russell, 
an obscure hamlet, yet antientlie the pos- 
session of the Russells, barons of high re- 
pute in Gloucestershire, who held it by grand 
sergeantie, that they should present a cuppe 
of beere unto our soveraigne lord the king 
on the four principall feasts of the yeare, as 
it is in an old record of Henry the Third’s 
time.” In the time of Edward III. the offi- 
cial service in virtue of which the manor 
is held is thus stated by the king to Simon 
de Bereford: ‘ Because we have learnt by 
inquisition that Nichola, who was the wife 
of Nicholas de Mortesthorn, deceased, held 
the manor of Kyngeston Russel, with appur- 
tenances, for term of her life, of the gift of 
William Russel, and that that manor is held 
of us in capite by service of counting our 
chess-men in our chamber, and patting them 
in place when we have done playing, and 
that the before-named Nichola held the man- 
or of Athelyngton and appurtenances for term 
of life of Theobold Russel, by knight’s serv- 
ice, and that the said Theobold is son and 


= — 


his homage for the manor thus held of us.” 

There are some customs faintly lingering 
on the Dorset coast which distinctly recall 
the ancient commune. The fisheries were 


that they are no longer so is explained by 


the fishermen as a judgment for the impious | 


non-observance of those old rites and cus- 


ditions. They were that the whole crew 
should kneel around the boat before launch- 
ing it, and commend their undertaking to 
the Almighty. 
the boat to thrust it away from the shore he 
ejaculates, “In the name of God!” Never- 
theless, these same fellows would probably 
not long after be swearing lustily and com- 
ing home drunk. “The captain of the boat,” 
writes the Rev. William Jenkins, “has the 
sole disposal of what is taken, and accounts 
for the protits of the week’s labor every Sat- 
urday evening, when the amount is divided 
after this manner: They assemble at the 
captain’s house, where, on a table, is placed 


a quantity of beer, which they call their | 
flagon, with biscuits or bread and cheese, | 


and pipes and tobacco, in proportion to the 
success of the preceding week. Opposite to 
each person is laid his allotted share of the 
gains. Then, before they presume to take 
the money or refresh themselves, they kneel 
around the table and thank Heaven for its 
favors; and adding this emphatical expres- 
sion, ‘The God who gave us this can give 


| day. 
| of each boat build up a large garland of 
handsome flowers upon a frame, and carry it 
| from house to house, usually getting a few 
once of very considerable importance ; and | 


As each puts his hand upon | 
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us more,’ they rise and merrily partake of 
the cheer provided for them. Whenever it 
happened that they catch more fish than 
the purchasers take off their hands, or so 
few that the dealers do not think them 
worthy of their notice, they have this sin- 
gular method of dividing them: They part 
the whole into as many shares as there are 
persons to partake. When all are satisfied 
with the quality of the lots, one of the crew 
is blindfolded, and another, the rest looking 
on, touches at his option either of the lots, 
and asks the blinded person whose it shall 
be. The person named by him immediately 
takes the lot; and the same question is re- 
peated, and an answer given, till an owner 
is fixed on for every one. These fish they 
salt and barrel, or dry in the manner of red 
herrings, for their winter’s food. 

“For the liberty of fishing, the sum of 
£1 5s.is annually paid by each boat to the 
lord of the royalty, who likewise has a claim 
to certain fish called prize-fish, which are 
delivered to his agent at the prices affixed 
of old by the abbots, viz., a salmon at 6d., 
a turbot at 4d., and several other kinds at a 
price proportionable. But here it must 
be observed that the lord is entitled to 
only one fish of each sort, and that the first 


| or best which is taken by each boat every 
| day.” 
heir of the said William, we have accepted | 


A pleasing custom still obtains on old May- 
The children belonging to the crew 


pence apiece from those who can afford it. 
The people throng the beach, weather per- 
mitting, in the afternoon, when the garlands 


| are taken out in boats, and thrown into the 
toms which formerly preceded their expe- | 


sea. The Lord Ilchester had of late years 
provided an entertainment for the children, 
often close upon two hundred in number, 
and was accustomed to attend them to the 
beach, where the vicar read‘a suitable por- 
tion of Scripture, followed by a psalm sung, 
and a prayer. 

The coast at the port of Bridport is very 
dangerous. The sea beats with fury against 
| the base of the towering cliff, some part of 
which falls every year with a crash upon the 
inviting (at low tide) but perilous beach. 
That same old monster which has devoured 
all the land that once stretched to France 
still eats nearer and nearer to Britannia, as 
if she were chained to the ocean rock for his 
dragonship’s breakfast at some future day. 
Nor has any Saint George come forward to 
slay him, or keep him at bay. So long after 
| us will come that deluge that the inroads of 
| the sea are willingly relegated to the men 
|of science. A more immediate matter to 
| the Bridport people are the wrecks which 


| . . 
| frequently occur, The Kenneth, a brig from 


| Ireland, laden with grain, was wrecked while 
I was at Bridport, and I was interested in 
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the moral phenomena which were elicited | 
on the occasion. The few sailors who were 
on board managed to get ashore, though | 
much chilled by their immersion and very | 
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sad at the loss; for they had to stand on the | 
shore and see their vessel go to pieces, and 


all on it floating on the waves. 
less, the hardy sailors of the port went out 


Neverthe- | 


a little way in boats, and with their hooks | 


managed to drag many things on shore, and 


the masts and sails were tugged at until | 


they were saved. One poor youth who had 
been on the brig, and whose clothes, etc., 
had all been lost, said, mournfully, “ It’s bad 
for 1.” “Ha!” said a gentleman near me, 
“that boy’s not Irish. He’s from Somerset- 
shire, where they always say ‘for I,’ instead 
of ‘ for me.’ ” 
and said, “It’s not so bad for you as it might 
be. You’ve saved your life; and we have a 
Humane Society here which will take care 
of you, and pay your expenses home. Go 
into the house there, and tell them to give 
you some dry clothes and something to eat, 
and hot coffee. We'll settle the bill.” The 
youth looked up with an amazed delight, 
and vanished very speedily into the house. 
But though Ormuzd the Good was thus pres- 
ent, Ahriman the Bad was there also, or at 
least suspected to be there, for the humani- 
ty people had to set a watch through the 
whole night to keep the wreckers from pur- 
loining so much of the Kenneth and its ac- 
coutrements as their pal, the sea, had been 
unable to appropriate. 

Like every old town in England, Bridport 
has its ancient “charities,” which are far 
more interesting to antiquaries than they 
are important to the poor. The amount of 
money which might be unlocked, if this 
people could only make up its mind that 
the spirit of a bequest is more important 
than its letter, would be enough to rescue 
millions from suffering. Still some little is 
done; and there is in each town a little 
group of old men or women, or of little 
children, made comfortable for life, or re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education, through 
the benevolence of some long-defunct indi- 
vidual, who left them crumbs which time 
has changed to loaves. In Bridport there 
is a certain “ Pitfield’s Charity,” the terms 
of whose establishment show not only what 
was a rich man’s idea of doing good two 
hundred years ago, but also remind us that 
in bestowing on women the municipal fran- 
chise England is but returning to her an- 
cient usage and principle. By an indent- 
ure, dated July 5, 1675, a rent-charge of 
£15 was conveyed to certain trustees on the 
astate of Thorncombe in consideration of 
£450 (£300 of which was the money of 
Charles Pitfield, and £150 that of the cor- 
poration), which rent-charge Mr. Pitfield 
directed should be paid quarterly to the 
church-wardens and overseers of Bridport, 


He then approached the youth, | 


THOMAS HOLLIS, 


to be distributed as follows: £7 10s. should 
be paid to the overseers of the poor, to be 
bestowed in bread on every Sunday in the 
year, immediately after the church services, 
to forty aged and helpless persons of honest 
life and conversation, who had spent their 
time laboriously ; not to wanderers, thieves, 
and common beggars, persons of loose and 
defamed lives or conversation, but to poor 
and industrious householders, to be nomi- 
nated by the bailiffs and burgesses and their 
successors. To each was to be given one 
penny loaf of good new wheaten bread. 
The forty poor persons were to be constant 
frequenters of divine service, and should 
every Sunday attend in the chureh both at 
the service and the sermon; and every such 
person absent, or indecently behaving, should 
lose his dole of bread, unless prevented by 
some reasonable excuse; and if any should 
fail to attend three several times, they should 
be wholly excluded from the gift. The forty 
poor must be chiefly the inhabitants and 
natives of Bridport, or of Arlington, or Sy- 
mondsbury, except that any of the kindred 
| or surname of Pitfield should have the pref- 
erence. Ten siillings were to be paid to 
the vicar for a sermon in Bridport church 
upon every 2d day of March; and if he re- 
fuse or neglect this, the church-wardens were 
to appoint any other minister to preach the 
sermon, and in such sermon should be de- 
voutly expressed the thankfulness of Mr. Pit- 
field to Almighty God for his great bounty 
and goodness toward him ; 2s. 6d. to be given 
yearly to the clerk of the parish who should 
officiate, and to the sexton 1s. 6d.; and on 
| this 2d of March one penny loaf was to 
|be given to the said poor out of the said 
£7 10s., unless it fell on a Sunday, when 
|the sermon was to be preached and bread 
given on the following day. With the res- 
|idue of the £15, the church-wardens and 
| overseers were directed to provide by ev- 
jery 2d day of March (the birthday of Pit- 
| field) eight good, new, sad, gray-colored 
| coats of kersey cloth, to be trimmed with 
red serge or shalloon stuff upon the sleeves 





and bands, and a little square piece of the | 


same stuff with five letters upon the breast 
or sleeve; the buttons to be of red thread, 
six for men and two for women, to be so be- 
stowed annually that each of the forty poor 
persons might, once every five years, receive 
anew gray coat of kersey. In the forepart 
or breast or sleeve of each coat should be 


Dx D f 
placed these letters, x P x, made and cut in 
Cc x 


cloth or stuff. Pitfield further directed that 
the six poor men, in the year in which they 
should receive a coat, should, upon every 
Sunday and holiday when the said bailiffs 
and burgesses publicly attended church, also 
attend in their new coats, each carrying a 
white staff during the time of divine serv- 
ice and sermon. The Thorncombe estate 
was sold in 1753 by the corporation, subject 
to the rent-charge of £15, which is still 
regularly paid. 

Another old charity worthy of mention is 
one called “ Bull’s.” | Robert Bull, by will, in 
1726, gave £200 in money: £4 per annum 
for teaching twelve young children to read; 
£3 per annum to twelve poor men at Christ- 
mas; any overplus to be laid out in books 
called The Whole Duty of Man; whigh sum 
was laid out in the three per cent. consols, 
and yielded £250, vested in the rector of 
Bridport and his successors forever. 

There was one man who lived, not, indeed, 
in this town; but in this region, whose char- 
ities were not confined to any parochial or 
even national limits—one whose name con- 
secrates Dorsetshire dust for every educated 
American. In a quiet old mansion in this 
neighborhood Thomas Hollis passed the Jat- 
ter years of one of the truest lives ever lived. 
Descended from those Hollises whose bene- 
factions have still their monuments in the 
hall, the professorship, and scholarships of 
Harvard named after them, the more distin- 
guished resident of Corsecombe was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to see that the library of 
that institution should be enriched with the 
noblest English books. There was no monu- 
ment, or even grave, to which, as one who 
had inherited the benefits he so bestowed, I 
could make a visit of homage. When he died 
he required, in his will, that his body should 
be quietly buried ten feet below the surface 
in one of his fields, and the spot plowed over 
and sown with grain, so as to render it un- 
distinguishable: not altogether an unpoet- 
ical disposition of the dust of one who sowed 
the best seed-grains of thought in his time 
in many parts of Europe, and as far as Amer- 
ica, where, indeed, he sows them still, in the 
books annually added to Harvard library by 
his fund. A vast number of letters were 
found among his papers, and they were 
chiefly letters from various parts of England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland—above all, 
Massachusetts—acknowledging munificent 
gifts of books. Two thousand pounds—a 
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far greater sum then than now—were de- 
voted by him to Harvard University. 
Thomas Hollis was such a peculiar man, 
and his life, while so intimately related to 
the most memorable years of America, is so 
little known there, that I venture to dwell 
at some length upon the subject, the more 
confidently because of the curious points of 
interest it presents. He was born at Lon- 
don in 1720. His grandfather had been a 
whitesmith in Yorkshire, from which place, 
having made a fortune, he removed to Lon- 
don. This money had been inherited by 
three brothers, who were all benefactors of 
Harvard College. Of these was Thomas Hol- 
lis, the father of the Dorset worthy, who (the 
father) gave as much as £5000 to endow its 
professorships and scholarships. Some of 
the friends of the family have tricd to make 
out that it was descended from Denzil, Lord 
Hollis; but it isnot true. When Mr. Hollis, of 
Corsecombe, was at Naples, an Irish colonel, 
a Jacobin, said to him, “ There was a great 
man of your name on the Parliament side in 
the civil wars; are you of his family?” 
“No, Sir,” replied Hollis; “but I am full of 
his spirit.” When Hollis said this he was a 
handsome, dashing youth, who, after study- 
ing Dutch and French at Amsterdam, and 
receiving a classical education at Gresham 
College, had been traveling about on the 
Continent. For a long time he seemed to be 
studious only of old pictures, coins, and virtu ; 
and although he became deeply interested in 
the great political questions of his day, the 
antiquarian disposition in him was always 
strong, and he was the means of founding 
antiquarian societies at Basle and other 
places on the Continent. He also contrib- 
uted many rare specimens to the British 
Museum, and left a valuable private collec- 
tion. When Hollis returned to England, 
chance threw in his possession a copy of the 
original edition of Milton’s [conoclastes. That 
book had been burned throughout the coun- 
try by servile priests and others, who wished 
to show their affection for the memory of 
Charles I. or their servility to Charles II. 
But a gentleman had inherited from his 
father—a friend of Milton—a copy, which he 
presented to Hollis, who was the means of 
giving to the world the complete edition of 
that and, indeed, of other works of Milton 
which we now have. From the time of 
reading that work Hollis seems to have 
held Milton in profound reverence. He dis- 
tributed the works of Milton among the 
chief libraries of Europe, and they were his 
first gift to Harvard. He collected the rar- 
est portraits of Milton, taken at various pe- 
riods of his life. He bought the bed on 
which Milton died, and sent it to the poet 
Akenside, with this memorandum: “ An En- 
glish gentleman is desirous of having the 
honor to present a bed, which once belonged 
to John Milton, and on which he died, to Dr. 
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Akenside ; and if the doctor’s genius, believ- 
ing himself obliged, and having slept in that 
bed, should prompt him to write an ode to 
the memory of John Milton, and the assert- 
ors of British liberty, that gentleman would 
think himself abundantly recompensed.” 
Akenside was delighted with the bed, and 
had it put up in his house; but to write an 
ode in honor of Milton was, in 1760, not “ the 
thing,” and there was nothing more heard 
of it. Another story is characteristic of 
Hollis’s reverence for Milton. Late one 
night a fire broke out in his house. The 
family were asleep, and he alone was up. 
He roused the family, but soothed their fears. 
He at once ran to a bureau and opened a 
drawer, intending to save a purse of money 
kept there, but became ashamed of himself 
when he reflected that he might be about to 
lose things whose value was beyond price. 
He shut the drawer, and took down a por- 
trait of Milton as a boy. Having secured 
that, he returned and took the money, and 
bore both to a safe place. Fortunately the 
fire was subdued without serious loss. 
When Hollis was about thirty-seven years 
of age he got hold of a work by Jonathan 
Mayhew (1752), entitled The Pillars of Priest- 
craft and Orthodoxy Shaken. This pleased 
him very much, and turned his attention to 
New England and to Harvard College, for 
which his father had done so much. He 
at once sent there a valuable lot of books, 
which, however, were lost with the ship 
sarrying them. Hearing of this, he sent an- 
other box, containing the works of Milton. 
President Holyoke, acknowledging this gift, 
wrote: “ We have just now received from 
your bountiful hand a most beautiful as 
well as most valuable present of Milton’s 
prose works—valuable to us, as we have a 
very high regard for that great man, whom 
(his political principles not at all with- 
standing) we esteem a great honor to the 
British name.” 
was yet too early to write to an English- 
man in unreserved commendation of Mil- 


ton’s political principles, even as Akenside’s | 


muse thought an ode in honor of him pre- 
mature. But he did not know his corre- 
spondent. Hollis, writing to Mayhew, al- 


luded to the Harvard president’s reserva- | 


tion, and said: “If I understand Milton’s 
principles, they are these: That govern- 
ment, at least our government, is by com- 
pact; that a king becoming a tyrant, and 
the compact thereby broken, the power re- 


verts again to the conctituents, the people, | 


who may punish such tyrant as they see fit, 


and constitute such a new form of govern- | 


ment as shall then appear to them to be 
most expedient. It is true, indeed, that 
that form of government which he and many 
other able, honest men inclined to on the 
death and punishment of the tyrant Charles 
was a commonwealth, which the army, that 


Holyoke thought that it | 
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hydra- beast, prevented, forcing the nation 
thereby, against its bent, after numberlegss 
vexations, to call back that riot- prince. 
Charles the Second. But Milton, or the 
warmest commonwealth man, never thought 
of altering the ancient form of governmen; 
till Charles the First had sinned flagrantly 
and repeatedly against it, and had destroy- 
ed it by his violence It is to Milton, the 
divine Milton, and such as he, in the strug- 
gles of the civil war and the revolution, 
that we are beholden for all the manifold 
and unexampled blessings which we now 
every where enjoy, and Mr. President Hol- 
yoke for liberty and his college.” While 
Holyoke was thus apologetic, Hollis was 
making a pilgrimage to Cromwell’s house, 
and exchanging visits with the Protector’s 
great-grandson, William Cromwell. May- 
hew writes back that Holyoke is “ a well- 
disposed, worthy gentleman,” and “his po- 
litical notions and sentiments concerning 
Milton, I am confident, are not materially 
different from your own. These are, indeed, 
the principles which, God be thanked, gen- 
erally prevail in New England, though big- 
otry in religious matters has far too much 
place among us—so much as almost make 
me ashamed of my country.” 

Hollis was from an early period under sus- 
picion of being a heretic in religious matters 
His neighbors exaggerated his free opinions 
because he never went to church; but no 
doubt it is true that he was too devout a 
man to be content with the conventional 
religion of his time. In fact, looking over 
his papers, diaries, and letters, I have found it 
touching to witness the sad efforts of a deep- 
ly religious man to steer true amidst the so- 
cial, moral, and political corruptions of that 
miserable reign of the Georges. It is asome- 
what remarkable thing to find in those days 
a wealthy English gentleman having an en- 
graving made of Jesus taken down from the 
cross, With the following sentence, prepared 
by himself, engraved beneath it: ‘A certain 
gentleman, perceiving his son held, and was 
desirous to publish, some opinions contrary 


| to the established creed of his Church, point- 


ed to a crucifix, and said to this young man, 
Behold the fate of a reformer!” It is charac- 
teristic of the time that many found in this 
description of Christ as a reformer plain 
proof that Hollis was an infidel! Mr. Hollis 
had the patronage of an important church 
living, for which there were many appli- 
cants. He gave out that he should bestow 
it upon the clergyman who should most 
nearly answer the following description : 
“A clergyman forty-fivo to fifty-five years 
of age, of a sound constitution, andno change- 
ling ; is truly, in civil principles, a Whig; has 
officiated always as a curato; is active in dis- 
position, yet mild in manners; is beloved by 
his neighbors, and has a clear and undoubted 
character ; one who will content himself with 
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this living, without [an additional] curacy, 
alone, and reside upon and serve it, or will 
engage, upon his honor, to resign it instant- 
ly in case of future preferment.” 

” That he was not orthodox seems probable 
from letters he received from Dr. Priestly, 
and also from an entry in his diary: “ Re- 
ceived a visit from the reverend and ingen- 
ious Mr. ; agreed together that Dr. Lard- 
ner’s book concerning the Logos was sup- 
pressed as much as possible, and left unno- 
ticed by the clergy (a better manner, how- 
ever, than to persecute the author); and 
that the doctor, though a free as well as a 
learned writer, was yet in some respects 
biased himself by remaining prejudices [sic] 
of education.” In Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, 
Mr. Hollis found the truest sympathizer with 
his independent spirit, though their corre- 
spondence rarely ran upon theology. Once 
Mayhew writes of a divine of high charac- 
ter: ‘He appears to be a very able man, 
though I think it appears that even his 
learned head has not yet got the great god- 
dess Diana out of it.” Hollis answers: “ Dr. 
—— is a learned, excellent gentleman, but 
a son of the Church, a son of articles and 
tithes.” But whatever his views, Hollis pub- 
lishes nothing on the subject. He works in 
his own way, which is to get out and cireu- 
late editions of Milton and Sidney, the Life 
of Andrew Marvell, and other liberalizing 
books. His first considerable correspond- 
ence with Dr. Mayhew was about the feasi- 
bility of establishing some kind of literary 
society in New England. The doctor seems 
to think that America is not ripe for such a 
thing. Hollis urges that many places have 
such societies with fewer advantages than 
New England; but he has at last to note 
that the Virginians have been the first to 
establish such an institution, “<i the insti- 
gation of their deputy-governor, the spirited 
Mr. Fauquier.” At length the correspond- 
ence of the two turned upon the increasing 
signs of collision between the two countries. 
Dr. Mayhew described vehemently the in- 
dignation at Boston caused by the Stamp 
Act, though he is yet cautious enough to 
write about the king’s representative in 
Massachusetts as “ the g r.” Hollis, who 
had already shown his frieadship for New 
England in resisting the project of sending 
a bishop there, was deeply afflicted at the 
portents which preceded the Revolution, and 
when the Stamp Act was under discussion 
he sent to the newspapers this warning: 
“ To whom it may concern :—Men of England, 
the Colonies, Brethren !—Consider well the 
reverse of a Dutch medal struck in their 
early troubles—two earthen vessels floating 
upon the waters; inscription, Frangimur si 
collidimur.” He had printed in London (1768) 
A Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law, 
noting in the end of his copy that it is “by 
John Adams, Esq., a young gentleman of the 








law, who lately removed from the country 
to Boston. He has large practice, and prob- 
ably will be soon at the head of his profes- 
sion.” He noted Otis also, and writes of his 
Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved: “It is a noble piece. All the great 
and generous principles of government, that 
is, of public good, which ever warmed Milton, 
Locke, or any patriot heart are familiar to 
the author, and applied to his own particu- 
lar argument in a way they had not thought 
of, but would have honored and approved.” 

Boston was engaged in the summer of 
1765 in hanging Andrew Oliver in effigy, 
following the boot with a green sole in pro- 
cession, and burning it, and otherwise pro- 
testing against the Stamp Act. Hollis was 
kept informed of all these things by Dr. 
Mayhew, and repeatedly held interviews 
with members of the ministry to urge the 
repeal. He finally had the pleasure of send- 
ing to his Boston friend a popular print 
representing the funeral of the Stamp Act, 
attended Sy Bedford, Bute, Grenville, and 
others as mourners. In those days he built 
his faith on Pitt as the man destined to con- 
quer Bute and secure justice to America. 
He presented Pitt with a beautiful antique, 
in Oriental alabaster, representing the head 
of Phocion, as a homage “to the magnanim- 
ity of his procedure.” Once Pitt came down 
here to Lyme Regis, and Hollis hastened to 
see him, and parted from him in the full faith 
that the statesman was to be the coping- 
stone of a cisatlantic New England. Many 
of Pitt’s friends desired strongly to have 
Hollis enter Parliament, and had he been 
an ordinary politician, nothing could have 
been easier. But he was as firm as John 
Stuart Mill was in his determination not to 
enter into the bargain-and-sale business 
upon which a seat in Parliament depended. 
“T would almost give my right hand,” he 
said, “‘to be chosen into Parliament, but can 
not give’a single crown for it by way of 
bribe. Let those play that game that choose 
it. I remember too well the saying of an 
ancient to think of it—J can live contented 
without glory, but can not suffer shame.” 

In July, 1766, Jonathan Mayhew died sud- 
denly. His death was a great shock to Hol- 





lis, who, on receiving the intelligence, sent 
it to the papers, with these words appended : 
“ Reader, pursue his plan, the good of North 
| America and of mankind: live, like him, to 
great ends; nor dread, from the excess of it, 
his exit.” He wrote several touching letters 
to the widow, but never afterward consent- 
| ed to carry on an intimate correspondence 
| with any one in America. He caused a fine 
| memorial portrait of Dr. Mayhew to be en- 
| graved. 
| But he was destined soon to suffer a heav- 
ier calamity than the death of his friend. 
The storm was inevitably gathering over 
| America that must burst in bloodshed. On 
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February 15, 1768, the good man sent to the 
London Chronicle this ‘sigh: “Englishmen, 
Scottishmen, Irishmen, Colonists, Brethren! 
—DISCORDIA RES MAXIM DILABUNTUR.” 
From this time he devoted himsclf to the 
work of reprinting and circulating in En- 
gland the writings, speeches, and protests 
which came from America. But, alas! he 
made little impression. There was no En- 
glish audience for such a man as Thomas 
Hollis in those days. His description was 
true: “Among the nobility and great com- 
moners reign venality, ignorance, and scrib- 
bleism ; among the middle ranks, dissipation 
and squander; and among the lower classes, 
wickedness and want.” But he did not live 
to see the worst. On the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1774, Hollis wrote to one of the servants 
of his London house: “I have to thank God 
for continuing me in health, of his bounty, 
and I wish you all well.—T. H.” He then 
walked into his fields around Corsecombe, 
and while speaking to one of his workmen, 
fell down dead. 

Thus closed one of the most useful lives 
that was known in the dismal days of George 
IlI. He was by many supposed to be the 
author of Junius’s letters, and it is curious 
that he did not write. In America Hollis 
would have been a great leader. He could 
not be so distinguished in an age and coun- 
try that chose Bute as the fountain of living 
waters, and sent Pitt into retirement. Of 
his vast fortune Hollis gave half to noble 
charities. The people of Lyme still point to 
the good buildings with which he replaced 
some wretched tenements which he saw 
while casually visiting their town. Person- 
ally he lived a sweet and pure life. When 
in London the only amusements which he 
attended were the opera and oratorio. He 

yas fond of fencing lessons, and took much 
walking exercise. He rose early, and passed 
his evenings at home. His absorption in 
studies led his neighbors to think him un- 
social, but he was never without good hu- 
mor. When he had read enough in the even- 
ing, he loved to play on the flute. He had a 
large collection of music, and was a good 
judge of it. He was abstemious, never 
drinking wine or beer, and eating but little, 
never butter or spices. He indulged him- 
self a little too much in tea, perhaps. He 
lived habitually amidst the great spirits of 
the past, whose portraits were around him, 
and whose works were his delight. 


named his fields and roads after them—such, 


indeed, as he did not name in honor of great | |he had a da 


events or societies. However, I have been | 











stand now on the rent-charge sc beable. 
Grenville Down, Shaftesbury, Molesworth, 
Magna Charta, Little Antiquarian, Trep- 
chard and Collins, Bethems, Royal Society, 
Luther, Wycliffe, Cobham’s Mead. Anoth 
er mead is called Hollis, being that in which 
the good man’s dust was laid, at his own 
desire, ten feet deep, and plowed over so that 
no man knows the place of his burial. 

I can not but think that Grenville (one 
of the mourners at the funeral of the Stamp 
Act) was honored in the name of a field aft- 
or the old man’s death. Shaftesbury Field 
was named after that Earl of Shaftesbury 
who was the pupil of John Locke, whose 
side he took when Dr. Fell and other Oxford 
potentates denied him his doctor’s degree 
on account of his liberal principles. Hollis 
studied carefully those writings of the earl 
in which, as Warburton said, he showed 
“how much he has imbibed the deep sense 
and how naturally he could copy the gracious 
manner of Plato.” Molesworth was William 
IIl.’s minister to Denmark, who wrote con- 
cerning that kingdom a work which Hollis 
admired extremely, and of which he distrib- 
uted many copies among the libraries of 
Europe. Among his papers is recorded the 
anecdote that when Molesworth’s book was 
first published the Danish embassador com- 
plained to the king of the freedom with 
which his master’s affairs had been treated, 
remarking that if any Dane had done the 
same by the King of England his Danish 
majesty would have taken off the author's 
head. “That I can not do,” replied the 
king; “but, if you please, I will tell him 
what you say, and he shall put it in the 
next edition of his book.” The field which 
bears the name of Trenchard and Collins 
furnishes another evidence of Hollis’s skep- 
tical tendencics, both of those men being 
distinguished only as deists. 

Hollis’s library had peculiar bindings, and 
specimens of them are well known yet among 
the dealers in rare books in London. I pre- 
sume the books of his presentation now at 
Gore Hall, Cambridge, are similarly bound. 
Those that I have seen are generally of com- 
plete red. He was fond of having old sym- 
bols stamped in gilt on the covers. The 
figure of Justice with her scales on the books 
treating of justice in a spirit he approved, 
the liberty-cap on books about freedom, an 
owl on books of wisdom. But these figures 


Such a| were likely to be found stamped upside down 
thorough hero-worshiper was he that he|on books he disapproved. 


His library was 
in part a curiosity shop. Among other things 
gger made of the sword which 


| slew Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, and on it the 


astonished at not finding among these names | inscription, “‘ Memento Godfrey, protomartyr 


either Milton, Sidney, or Marvell. 


The | pro religione Protestantium.” 


He also had 


names have been sacredly preserved in the | rare antiquarian treasures, one which he 
neighborhood to this day, and I am indebted | much prized being an owl with eyes made 
to the rector of Corsecombe for the following | | of rubies, which had been dug up at Can- 
list of the fields, etc., of the estate as they | terbury. 
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When Thomas Hollis died he “ alienated” 
his property, much to the disgust of his rel- 
atives, giving the mass of it to a Mr. Thomas 
Brand, a friend, who afterward assumed the 
name of Thomas Brand-Hollis. This Mr. 


Brand-Hollis was also a liberal benefactor | 
of Harvard, which conferred upon him the | 


degree of LL.D., and he was also chosen a 
member of the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in America. He was a firm friend of Amer- 
ica during the Revolution; and when that 
“young gentleman of the law,” as Thomas 
Hollis had noted John Adams, came to En- 
gland as the first embassador after the Revo- 
lution, he and his wife were entertained by 
Mr. Brand-Hollis in the summers of 1786 and 
1787. Concerning these visits there are sun- 
dry interesting notes in Mr. Adams’s diary. 
Thomas Brand-Hollis died in 1804, aged 
eighty-four. There were printed and pri- 
vately distributed among his friends a few 
details of his life. Among these private 
memorials I have found four letters written 
by John Adams, and two by his wife, which, 
having never, so far as I can learn, been 
published, will possess interest for American 
readers. I must be content with the follow- 
ing extracts: 

From a letter, dated Grosvenor Square, Jan- 
uary 4, 1788, by John Adams: “ Whether the 
human mind has limits or not, we ought not 
to fix a limit to its improvement until we 
find it and are sure of it. Encumbered with 
gross bodies and weak senses, there must be 
some bounds to its refinements in this world. 
You and I entertain the foyous hope of other 
states of improvement without end; and for 
my part, I wish that you and I may know 
each other, and pursue the same objects to- 
gether, in allofthem. Fair science, equity, 
liberty, and society will be adorable forever.” 

From the same, dated Fountain Inn, Ports- 
mouth, April 5, 1788: “ If ever there was any 
philosophic attitude, your two friends have 
found it in this place, where we have been 


| Religious Opinions, Hayley’s Old Maids, and 


Cumberland’s fourth Observer. Our whole 


|stock is now exhausted, and if the ship 


should not arrive with a fresh supply of 
books, we shall be obliged to write romances 
| to preserve us from melancholy. 

“T know not whether atheism has made 
much progress in England; and perhaps it 
would do more hurt than good to publish 
any thing upon the subject, otherwise Neck- 
er’s book appears to me to deserve the best 
translation and edition that can be made of 
it. Mr. Mortimer, perhaps, might find his 
account in it. Necker’s subject is so much 
more interesting to human nature that I am 
disgusted with my own. Yet my country- 
men have so much more need of arguments 
| against errors in government than in relig- 
}ion that I am again comforted and encour- 
aged. At this moment there is a greater 
fermentation throughout all Europe upon 
the subject of government than was, per- 
|haps, ever known at any former period. 
France, Holland, and Flanders are alive to 
it. Is government a science or not? Are 
| there any principles on which it is founded ? 
What are its ends? If, indeed, there is no 
rule, no standard, all must be accident and 
|chance. If there is a standard, what is it? 
| It is easier to make a people discontented 
| with a bad government than to teach them 
| how to establish and maintain a good one. 
Liberty can never be created and preserved 
without a people; and by a people I mean 
| @ common people, in contradistinction from 
| the gentlemen ; and a people can never be 
| created and preserved without an executive 
| authority in one hand, separated entirely 
| from the body of the gentlemen. The two 
ladies, Aristocratia and Democratia, will 
eternally pull caps till one or other is mis- 
tress. If the first is the conqueress, she 
never fails to depress and abase her rival 
into the most deplorable servitude. If the 
last conquers, she eternally surrenders her- 
self into the arms of a ravisher. Kings, 
therefore, are the natural allies of the com- 
| mon people, and the prejudices against them 
are by no means favorable to liberty. Kings 
and the common people have both a com- 
mon enemy in the gentlemen, and they must 
unite in some degree or other against them, 
or both will be destroyed—the one de- 
throned, and the other enslaved. The com- 
mon people, too, are unable to defend them- 
selves against their own ally, the king, with- 
out another ally in the gentlemen. It is, 
therefore, indispensably necessary that the 
gentlemen in a body, or by representatives, 
should be an independent and essential 
branch of the constitution. By a king I 
mean a single person possessed of the whole 
executive power. You have often said to 





windbound a whole week without a creature | mo that it is difficult to preserve the bal- 


to speak to. Our whole business, pleasure, 


ance. This is true. It is difficult to pre- 


and amusement have been reading Necker’s! serve liberty. But there can be no liberty 
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without some balance, and it is certainly 
easier to preserve a balance of three branches 
than of two. If the people can not preserve 
a balance of three branches, how is it possi- 
ble for them to preserve one of two only ? 
If the people of England find it difficult to 
preserve their balance at present, how would | 
they do if they had the election of a king, 
and a House of Lords to make once a year, or 
once in seven years, as well as of a House of 
Commons? It seems evident at first blush 
that periodical elections of the king and | 











any thing more of the sentiments of Zeno 
upon this subject, let me pray you to note 
it. Cumberland, in his Observer, mentions 
Heniochus, an Athenian comedian, as enn- 
merating several ‘cities fallen into egre- 
gious folly and declension from having de 
livered themselves over to be governed at 
the discretion of two certain female person- 
ages whom [ shall name to you—the on 
Democracy, Aristocracy the other. From 
this fatal moment universal anarchy and 
misrule inevitably fall upon those cities, 





peers in England, in addition to the Com- and they are lost.’ I wish to know his au 
mons, would produce agitations that must | thority for this quotation, and to know the 
destroy all order and safety, as well as lib- | words of the original. 

erty. The gentlemen, too, can never defend | in lian or Athenzus. 
themselves against a brave and united com- 


Perhaps it is found 
I wish to collect 
every word from antiquity in favor of an 
mon people but by an alliance with a king, | equai mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
nor against a king without an alliance with | democracy. It is an honor to the idea that 
the common people. It is the insatiability | Zeno approved it, for he was, I think, one 
of human passions that is the foundation | of the wisest and profoundest of the philos- 
of all government. Men are not only am-|ophers. The loss of his book De Lege is a 
bitious, but their ambition is unbounded; | great misfortune to me. I have often met 
they are not only avaricious, but their ay- | with a quotation from some of the Greek 
arice is insatiable. The desires of kings, | commentators which speaks of two quarrel- 
gentlemen, and common people all increase, some women—Aristocratia and Democratia 
instead of being satisfied, by indulgence. | —but never knew before that it was taken 
This fact being allowed, it will follow that | from Heniochus. 
it is necessary to place checks upon them “Mrs, A. and I have been to visit Caris- 
all.” ; brooke Castle, once the prison of the booby 
From the same, dated Fountain Inn, Isle | Charles. At what moment did Cromwell 
of Wight, April 9, 1788: “I wish I could| become ambitious? is a question I have 
write romances. True histories of my wan- heard asked in England. I answer, before 
derings and waitings for ships and winds at | he was born. He was ambitious every mo- 
Ferrol and Corunna, in Spain; at Nantes, | ment of his life. He was acanting dog. I 
Lorient, and Brest, in France; at Helvoet, | hate him for his hypocrisy. But I think he 
the island of Goree, and Over Flakkee, in had more sense than his friends. He saw 
Holland; and at Harwich, Portsmouth, and | the necessity of three branches, as I suspect. 
the Isle of Wight, in England, would make | If he did, he was perfectly right in wishing 
very entertaining romances in the hands of | to be aking. I don’t agree with those who 








a good writer. | 

“Tt is very true, as you say, that ‘royal | 
despots endeavor to prevent the science of | 
government from being studied.’ But it is | 
equally true that aristocratical despots, and | 
demiocratical despots too, endeavor to sup- 
press the study, and with equal success, 
The aristocracies in Holland, Poland, Ven- 
ice, Bern, etc., are as inexorable to the free- 
dom of inquiry in religion, but especially in 
politics, as the monarchies of France, Spain, 
Prussia, or Russia. It is in mixed govern- 
ments only that political toleration exists ; 
and in Needham’s Excellencie of a Free State, 
or right constitution, the majority would be 
equally intolerant. Every unbalanced pow- 
er is intolerant. 

“T admire your magnificent idea of an ‘im- 
perial republic.’ But would not republican 
jealousy startle at this title even more than 
that of a ‘regal republic?” 

“T mentioned to you that I found in your 
favorite writer, Mr. Hutcheson, Zeno named 
as a friend to the balance. I have since re- 
ceived further information from Diogenes 
Laertius (lib. 7, cap. 1, n. 66). If you find 





impute to him the whole blame of an uncon- 
ditional restoration. They were the most re- 
sponsible for it who obstinately insisted on 
the abolition of monarchy. If they would 
have concurred in a rational reform of the 
constitution, Cromwell would have joined 
them.” 

From the same, dated Braintree, near Bos- 
ton, December 3, 1788: “I found my estate, 
in consequence of a total neglect and inat- 
tention on my part for fourteen years, was 
falling to decay, and in so much disorder as 
to require my whole exertion to repair it...... 
It is not large...... B is but the farm of a pa- 
triot. But there are in it two or three spots 
from whence are to be seen some of the most 
beautiful prospects in the world...... There is 
a fine brook runs through a meadow by my 
house. Shall I call it Hollis Brook ? 

“What shall I say to you of our public 
affairs? The increase of population is won- 
derful. The plenty of provisions of all kind 
amazing, and cheap in proportion to their 
abundance, and the scarcity of money, which 
certainly is very great. The agriculture, 
fisheries, manufactures, and commerce of the 
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country are very well, much better than I| 
expected to find them. 

“The elections for the new government 
have been determined very well hitherto, in 
eeneral. You may have the curiosity to ask 
what share your friend is to have. I really 
am at a loss to guess. The probability, at 
present, seems to be that I shall have no lot 
in it. I am in the habit of balancing every 
thing. In one scale is vanity, in the oth- 
er comfort. Can you doubt which will pre- 
ponderate? In public life Ihave found noth- 
ing but the former; in private life I have 
enjoyed much of the latter. 

“JT regret the loss of the booksellers’ shops, 
and the society of the few men of letters that 
I knew in London. In all other respects I| 
am much happier and better accommodated | 
here...... A letter left at the New England | 
Coffee-house will be brought me by some of | 
our Boston captains.” 

From a letter written by Mrs. Adams, dated | 
New York, September 6, 1790, I give the fol- | 
lowing extract: “I have sometimes been sus- | 
pected of partiality for the preference I have | 
given to England; but were I to live out of | 
America, that country would have been my 
choice. I have a situation here which, for | 
natural beauty, may vie with the most de- | 
licious spot I ever saw. It is a mile and a| 
half distant from the city of New York. The 
house is situated upon an eminence; at an 
agreeable distance flows the noble Hudson, 
bearing upon her bosom the fruitful produc- 
tions of the adjacent country. On my right 
hand are fields beautifully variegated with 
grass and grain to a great extent, like the val- 
ley of Honiton, in Devonshire. Upon my left 
the city opens to view, intercepted here and 
there by a rising ground and an ancient oak. 
In front, beyond the Hudson, the Jersey shores 
present an exuberance of a rich, well-culti- 
vated soil. The venerable oaks and broken 
ground, covered with wild shrubs, which sur- 
round me give a natural beauty to the spot 
which is truly enchanting. A lovely va- 
riety of birds serenade me morning and 
evening, rejoicing in their liberty and secu- 
rity; for I have as much as possible prohib- 
ited the grounds from invasion, and some- 
times almost wished for game-laws when my 
orders have not been sufficiently regarded. 
The partridge, the woodcock, and the pig- 
eons are too great temptations to the sports- 
men to withstand. How greatly would it 
add to my happiness to welcome here my 
much-esteemed friend! ’Tis true, we have 
large portion of the blue and gold of which 
you used to remind me when you thought 
me an Egyptian; but, however I might 
hanker after the good things of America, I 
have been sufficiently taught to value and 
esteem other countries besides my own...... 

“T know it will give you pleasure to know 
that our union is complete by the accession 





of Rhode Island; that our government ac- 
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quires strength, confidence, and stability 
daily; that peace is in our borders, and 
plenty in our dwellings; and we earnestly 
pray that the kindling flames of war, which 
appear to be bursting out in Europe, may by 
no means be extended to this rising nation. 
We enjoy freedom in as great a latitude as 
is consistent with our security and happi- 
ness. God grant that we may rightly esti- 
mate our blessings !” 

The most curious thing that I found in 
these privately printed papers of Mr. Brand- 
Hollis is a report, taken down from the lips 


| of Mr. Adams, of the reply that George III. 


made to him on the occasion of his first offi- 
cial presentation at court. The brief ad- 
dress of the king, as given here, is as follows: 
“T wish you, Sir, to believe, and that it may 
be understood in America, that I have done 
nothing in the late contest but what I 
thought myself indispensably bound to do 
by the duty I owed my people. I will be 
very frank with you, Sir. I was the last to 
consent to the separation being made; but 
that having been inevitable, I have always 
said, and I say now, that I will be the last 
to disturb the independence of the United 
States, or in any way infringe their rights.” 
The words are added : “ Mr. Adams said this 
to Thomas Brand-Hollis, October, 178-.” 

The report of the king’s reply which Mr. 
Adams sent to Washington differs materially 
from this. It was as follows: “I wish you, 
Sir, to believe, and that it may be understood 
in America, that I have done nothing in the 
late contest but what I thought myself in- 
dispensably bound to do by the duty I owed 
my people. I will be very frank with you, 
Sir. I was the last to consent to the sepa- 
ration being made; but that separation hav- 
ing been made, and having become inevita- 
ble, I have always said, and say now, that I 
would be the first to meet the friendship of 
the United States as an independent power. 
The moment I see such sentiments and lan- 
guage as yours prevail, and a disposition to 
give to this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances 
of language, religion, and blood have their 
natural and full effect.” 

The last sentence of the king’s speech was 
in reply to words just spoken by Mr. Adams, 
expressing the hope that he might aid in re- 
storing “the old good nature and the old 
good humor between people who, though 
separated by an ocean and under different 
governments, have the same language, a 
similar religion, and kindred blood.” But 
the tone of this sentence, which makes the 
king’s proffer of friendship conditional upon 
America’s showing thereafter a disposition 
to give England “the preference,” consti- 
tuted the gist of the speech to the Washing- 
ton cabinet, because of its plain indication 
of the monarch’s jealousy of France. France 
having, through hostility to England, be- 
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friended the Ave ricans guivg their Rev o- 
lution, and been the first to recognize their 
republic, the king felt very sore at seeing 
prominent Americans flocking to Paris after 
the peace. Among those who went there 
was Mr. Adams; but there had been rumors 
that he (Mr. Adams) had not been very friend- 
ly with the French radicals—as, indeed, is 
very probable; for from the moment that 
American independence was secured Adams 
became a reactionist, and babbled intermi- 
nably about the need of an aristocratic bal- 
ance against the people. So soon as he met 
George III. the latter alluded with glee to 
the reports that he (Adams) had not been 
very cordial with the French. The empha- 
sis which he put upon this feature of his first 
interview with the king naturally served to 
interpret thc monarch’s official speech to the 
rulers at Washington as a bid against France, 
and a reserve from cordial relations. When 
Mr. Adams sent the address home he enjoined 
that it should be kept secret. 
very odd, to say the least, that in reporting 
a speech of three sentences, according to one 
version, or four sentences, according to an- 
other—a speech of an importance calculated 
to impress every word of it upon a mind like 
that of the first embassador to England— 


there should be such a material discrepancy | 


as is exhibited by a comparison of the two, 
as given above. It certainly looks as if there 
had been a little diplomacy at work, and I 
must say that the version of the king’s speech 
as taken down by Mr. Brand-Hollis seems to 
be the most natural. It seems hardly prob- 
able that the king would have bluntly de- 
manded of the Americans a preference for 
his country over others. Small as the point 
may now seem, it is noticeable as one of the 
many discolorations given by the partisan 
exigencies of the time, the effect of which 
has been to bring before the American mind 
a figure of George III. as little like the real- 
ity as is possible. 
dull, and his reign was dismal enough ; he 
could not distinguish the true man from the 
false much better than Lear could distin- 
guish true affection from its counterfeit ; 
and his end was, like Lear’s, to be weak, de- 
spised, insane. But George III. was an hon- 
est man, and he was good-hearted. This is 
only one of many perversions which have 
accumulated bit by bit until they avail to 
give every American a training of tradition- 
al hatred to England. I know cf no work 
more fairly appealing to a wise American 
than the rewriting of his country’s history in 
the interest of truth rather than prejudice. 


TRA ANSITION. 


O Summer, we clasp thee with sorrow! 
Thou hast blessed us—only to die, 
Lavishing splendor, 
Whose fading shall shroud thee to-morrow: 
ut only a sigh 
Will the Autumn trouthe, mockingly tender! 


It is surely | 


The poor old man was | 


| friend Centiman, the banker. 
| with him two or three old fellows who had 
| been in his class at Harvard—Dr. Buzling- 
| ton, the great divine, with his gold specta- 





A TALE OF TWO CITIZENS, 


ENRY DALRYMPLE THORNDYKRE 

and John Thorn were the best friends 
in the world, and had been so since the a; Ly 
when, as Freshmen, they took their places 
side by side at the class roll-eall—“ Thorn- 
dyke, Henry D.;” “Thorn, John.” 

At the end of the four college years 
Thorndyke determined to become a phy- 
sician, and with this purpose he went 
through the medical schools of this coun- 
try, serving afterward in the English hos- 
pitals. In 1871 he had come home to begin 
his career as partner of the famous Dr. 
Raphael Stone. 

His name, the prestige of this new profes- 
sional relation, and a small fortune left to 
him by his uncle, Joseph Thorndyke, all 
contributed to make his future appear brill- 
iaut, though of course time alone could show 
the result of this fair beginning. 

John Thorn had decided to become a man 
of the law. He had therefore staid two 
years in the law school at Cambridge after 
Thorndyke’s departure in 1867, and at the 
time of his friend’s return had been estab- 
lished for about two years in a lawyer's of- 
fice in New York. 

The two friends, reunited after their long 
separation, promised themselves the pleas- 
ure of a summer’s vacation spent together, 
and they chose to make the White Mount- 
ain tour, partly to be achieved on foot, part- 
ly by staging, as they might think best at 
the time. They met in Boston on the 20th 
of July, and took train direct for North 
Conway. They settled themselves comfort- 
ably, with the harness for the pedestrian 
part of their journey neatly stowed away 
in the rack above, the doctor taking the 
seat next the window, and the chat be- 
tween them was pleasant, of the old time 
and the new. 

It is always a good and refreshing thing 
to listen to the talk of men who have been 
friends at college. How they look back, 


| and with what good nature do they remem- 
| ber the fellows and the professors, and how 
the president had not been popular with 


their class! And what has become of Jef- 
fers and Ellison, and a host of men they 
have not thought of since they all climbed 
the elm after flowers on class-day? And it 
is not only that they must have been in the 
same class, but the very college name seems 
to bind hearts together in a sort of brother- 
hood that extends over many years. 

I was dining not long since with my 
There were 


cles and his deep voice; and the Hon. B. 


Spooner, United States consul at Florence ; 
and little Mr. Dingey, thin, poor, and worn. 
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Mr. Dingey had been the first scholar in his 
class, and was now a clerk in the Custom- 
house, and had even dropped the e out of 
the final syllable of his name. He took only 
whisky and water after dinner, instead of 
the Lafitte which Buzlington and Centiman 
rejoiced in. 

“Help yourselves,” cried my friend Centi- 
man. ‘And do you remember, Spooner, the 
time when the doctor was in bad favor 
among us because of his long sermons on 
Sunday? Do you remember when Widow 
Mitchell’s calf was found tied in the pulpit? 
I have never known how that calf came 
there, but certainly he was in the pulpit, 
with one of the doctor’s sermons open before 
him, and a huge pair of gilt spectacles over 
his nose. I thought the whole class would 
be expelled, but we never knew who did it, 
and nobody was punished. Ha, ha!” 

“Good Heavens, Centiman!” cried Dingy, 
“you don’t say so! Why,I did it. Good 
Heavens!” 

“Indeed you did,” says Buzlington, the 
great divine, “and I—I boosted you up at 
the chapel window. Ho, ho!” 

And then from the table’s end rose young 
Spyker, where he and his chum, Dobbs, had 
been sitting, as it were, below the salt, be- 
cause of their youth, with half a bottle of 
claret between them, and Spyker struck a 
mighty blow upon the mahogany. 

“ By Jove, Sir,” says he, “ did you do that ? 
It is one of the traditions of the college.” 

“are you a Harvard man?” asks the de- 
lighted Dingy, with just a dash of whisky 
and water in his eyes. 

“Thave that honor, Sir,” says the unblush- 
ing Spyker, a three-months’ Freshman. 

“T am proud to know you, Sir.” Then 
Spyker comes above the salt, and Centiman 
says, ‘“ Help yourself. And what are they do- 
ing now atold Harvard? In my time we read 
the Antigone and some of Horace in Sopho- 
more year. Draw up nearer, Dobbs, and help 
yourself.” 


“Ah, Thorn John,” said his friend, pulling 
his hat comfortably on to the tops of his ears 
—‘‘ah, my boy, this is happiness. Wake me 
up when we touch the mountains.” 

Thorndyke’s share in the conversation had 
grown by degrees more uncertain, until at 
last, when Thorn asked him the “ number of 
Johnston’s store,” he had replied, “I think 
he died last October.” Johnston had just 
left them at the Eastern Dépdt, after giving 
them a lunch at Parker’s. Thorn advised 
his friend to try what effect a little sleep 
would have upon his mind. 

The seat in front of them was occupied by 
an old gentleman and a young lady, a grace- 
ful form of gray camel’s-hair cloth with a 
blue grenadine head. There had entered 
also a lad, probably the son and brother of 
the party, but he left in a few minutes and 
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went into another car. The father fell asleep, 
and the young lady occupied herself with a 
book. As the afternoon wore on the sun 
came round to their side of the car, and Mr. 
Thorn was interrupted in a pleasant train of 
fancy by the gray figure trying to arrange 
her window-shade. He rose at once, with a 
polite “ Willi you allow me ?” and pulled the 
stiff shutter to its place. Thorndyke, who 
was nearest the window, awoke just in time 
to receive a very charming acknowledgment 
from the gray lady for what she presumed to 
be his courtesy. The two friends exchanged 
a smile at the little misunderstanding. 

It was dark when they reached North Con- 
way. Thorn registered their names, and 
found among the list on the book, “D. D. 
Savage and son, Staten Island; Miss Sav- 
age,” written in the cramped hand of an old 
person, and just above this announcement 
the son had evidently wished to make him- 
self more conspicuous, and appeared with a 


| magnificent flourish as Mr. George Morgan 


Savage. 


The child’s game of “ stage-coach” must 
have contained great truth when it was first 
invented, or rather adapted from real life. 
Even now, when, as I heard an Irish girl 
say, who was probably on her wedding-tour, 
“ Ye can feel yerself to be rayly more at home 
a-thraveling in thim palace kyars than ye can 
a-stopping in yer own place,” that remnant 


| of poetry (or of baxbarity, Mr. Pullman would 


say), a White Mountain stage-coach, at the 
hour of starting, is the scene of wild excite- 
ment. 

A porter says, “ Any room for this yaller 
chist up there on top?” The owner jumps 
up wildly. “Do you mean my little yellow 
chest, porter, do you? Of course there is 
room. I can’t go without it. Up, porter. 
Not on the end; can’t you see which is the 
top?’ The owner wipes his brow and smiles, 
and gets into the coach again, with a half- 


| audible murmur of apology for the disturb- 


|}ance he has caused. 


“It contains a very 
valuable microscope and—and—and—” No- 
body pays any attention to him. Somebody 
says, “‘Bandbox.” It is the cue for an old 





| lady, who starts, but resumes her place on 


finding her property under her feet. Some- 
body says, “ Jane, if you go to Crystal Cas- 
sade, be sure you take your India rubbers.” 
This is the cue for a lady from Philadelphia. 
She puts her head far out of the window on 
the wrong side and cries, “ Hetty! Hetty!” 
She then uses her parasol to poke a gentle- 
man sitting on that side of the coach roof. 
“Friend, will thee ask Hetty if she remem- 
bered to put her gums in her pocket? She 
is so forgetful! It’s the young woman with 
the brown veil. I’m obliged to thee.” A 
baggage-master cries, “Checks!” A gentle- 
man with a red face and a black alpaca 
coat comes up, breathless. “Can you tell 
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me, Sir, which of these checks belongs to 
the little black trunk that belongs to my 
mother-in-law?” As there is no mark of 
femininity about either of the checks, the 
agent says, ‘I can not, Sir, tell which be- 
longs to the lady; but it makes no odds, for | 
they are both left behind at Centre Harbor.” 
I hope the trunks were finally identified, 
though I can imagine the mother-in-law in 
black alpaca coats. 

Darry Thorndyke and John Thorn the 
next morning got the last places on top. 
There were not many passengers by this | 
coach, as it happened. Two others had | 
just started, heavily laden, and this was 
an extra put on for the few people who 
were yet undisposed of, and to transport | 
the baggage of a family who had gone the | 
day before. Thorndyke, in his mountain | 
rig, made a striking picture. He was a tall | 
and handsome fellow, and could wear a scar- | 
let shirt, a loose black neckerchief, and a| 
pair of white canvas boots, and look more | 
like a gentleman than an acrobat. Thorn, | 
on the contrary, was rather short and strong- | 
ly made, with nothing specially to attract 
you in his face but an exceedingly genial | 
smile. He wore a dull gray shirt, and a} 
pair of boots which were valuable from 
old association. 

The two were waiting quietly in their | 
places, when a girl’s voice reached their ears | 
in tones of the bitterest disappointment : 

“Oh, papa, lam so sorry! There is not 
one place left on top. Indeed, I can’t ride | 
inside, papa. I shall have a headache in no | 
time. Oh, Iam so sorry!” 

It was the gray young lady. 





She had put | 


away the blue veil, and appeared in a hat | graceful; 


with a sweeping feather. Whether it was 
the change from a prim costume of the 
fashion to this soft short dress she wore 
without hoops, or whether the mountain 
air had already breathed its spirit into the 
girl, John Thorn did not know; but as he 
looked down at her face, with just a shade 
of childish disappointment and a sort of 
hopelessness over it, he thought he had 
never before seen any thing so lovely. 

“T declare, Thorndyke, it is a shame, real- 
ly, now. I suppose the old gentleman took 
long enough about his breakfast for two. 
Here, do you take my seat, and give her 
yours. Offer it to her, Darry. [ll get 
down on this side.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Thorn John. 
will do very well inside. What an obsti- 
nate boy you are! T’ll put her on the end 
of the seat, and perhaps she will fall off 
soon—cver a bridge or something.” 


The girl 





Then Dr. Thorndyke stood up straight in 
his scarlet splendor, and addressed the old 
gentleman: 

“Will you offer the young lady this place 
upon the coach, Sir? My friend has been 
kind enough to put it at your disposal.” 
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“Eh, what? Place? I am very much 
obliged to you, Sir—very.—Ah, Mary! do 
you hear, Mary? This gentleman has made 
room for you on top.—Yon are exceeding. 
ly kind. Tl] see you again, later.—Here. 
my dear George, just help your sister.—My 
daughter, Sir. Ah, thank you!” 

The girl is fairly in her place between 
Thorndyke and an old German professor, 
who had taken his position before the horses 
were harnessed that morning, and had nei- 
ther moved nor spoken since. In the front 
seat were two female figures, whose presence 
had evidently soothed Mr. Savage’s mind as 
he handed his daughter up to solitary free- 
dom on top. One of these figures was 
dressed in yellow linen and blue spectacles, 
the other in blue spectacles and yellow 
linen. 

The coach swayed and creaked, the brakes 
were off, Thorndyke’s neighbor heaved a sigh 
of exquisite delight, and the journey began. 

Away from the region of boarding-houses, 
and the ledges with their troop of white 
horses (for whoever looks to find the orig- 
inal old white horse is sure to discover an- 
other that looks yet more like one). Through 
the dim pine woods, straight toward Kear- 
sarge Mountain, that is forever evading you 
and changing its position, sometimes ap- 
pearing on that side, now a sudden surprise 
on this. Past the smiling Interval, the Hap- 
py Valley, flanked by the great beacon of 
all wanderers in that country, Mount Wash- 
ington. Down in the green meadows of the 
Interval the Saco ties itself into double 
bow knots among the elm-trees. Some of 
the trees are so wonderfully poetic and 
some of them look consumptive. 
It was so early when our friends passed this 
lovely green oasis, then in the Conway dust, 
that little white clouds were still rising 
from the shining Saco, and hiding behind 
the trees of Iron Mountain, where springs 
lie cool among the rocks and moss. 

Suddenly there came down some big rain- 
drops. Dr. Thorndyke was thinking of his 
umbrella within the coach, when the handle 
was put up toward him through the win- 
dow. There were both his own and Thorn’s 
umbrellas; and “ whatever do I want with 
two?” came into his mind, when he perceived 
a card stuck on one of them: 

“‘ Dear Darry,—The old gentleman has gone to sleep 
again on the top of his bundle of umbrellas. Protect 
the hat of the young person. Mine is the lightest. 


The name is Savage. Says he knows my father. 
Told him I am an orphan. Yours, PM el 


“<¢The hat of the young—’ Oh,to be sure! 
—very stupid!” and then, aloud, “ Will you 
permit me to raise this umbrella for you? 
I am afraid the rain may injure the hat of 
the—’ Dr. Thorndyke checked himself 
with a really pleasant smile instead of the 
rather melancholy and severe glance that 
usually appeared in his gray eyes. 
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Miss Sane Lpcod- up sail an equally 
frank and kind expression. 

“Oh, thank you very much. Papa has 
our umbrellas in the coach with him. He 
thinks we always lose them,” smiling ; “ but 
mine might as well be lost just now. It is 
like the Irishman’s tay-kittle, that isn’t lost 
when ye know where it is’—with a funny 
little brogue. 

Dr. Thorndyke laughed. The girl was 
charming. On a stage-coach, in a red flan- 
nel shirt, you feel as though you had known 
people forever. He acknowledged at once 
a sort of responsibility for Miss Savage’s 
comfort. 

“Are you quite comfortable? I think I 
can arrange this trunk so as to make a sort 
of support.” 

“You are very kind. 
arm-chair.” 

It was Thorn’s trunk that Darry had pull- 


That is like an 


ed into place, and against which she was | 


leaning. 

“How curious these sudden flurries of 
rain are in the mountains! The sun is still 
shining over the valley. You can see the 
fringes of the cloud. I suppose it will only 
last a few minutes.” 

“T like it,” said Miss Savage. “How 
sweet it makes the air! WhenIwasa little 
child I thought this was the way that the 
sun gave the woods and flowers perfume. 


I suppose I fancied it a sort of atomizer on | 


a large scale.” 


The rain stopped as it had begun, with a | 


sudden flash of sunlight. It was nearly ten 
o'clock, and they were perhaps five miles 
beyond Jackson, when the top-heavy coach | 
swayed to one side, made a plunge forward, 
and turned half over, with the near front 


wheel lying on the ground, and the axle | 
striking in the bank that had prevented | 
horses | 


their complete overthrow. The 
stopped at once, and the driver scrambled 
down to find the extent of the damage. 

“What’s the matter, Mary? are you hurt 
or frightened? There’s no danger,” 
old Mr. Savage. 

“T am not hurt, father.” 

“Pin’s gone,” said the driver. 


“Does he want a pin?” asked one of the | 
“JT have both black and | 


ladies in front. 
white in my sachel.” 

Thorn and the old gentleman were out by 
this time. Mr. George Morgan Savage had 
slid from his seat on the highest trunk 
among the baggage into a tree, and so to the 
ground. 

Thorn came to the side. Thorndyke hand- 
ed him their overcoats and knapsacks and 
the umbrellas, and Miss Savage’s water- 
proof cloak and traveling-bag, and while he 


put these safely away, got down himself, and | 


assisted the young lady to descend with 
great ease. 
Said he: “There’s something lost out of the 


called | 


George was standing by them. | 
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whe myer we can’t get t off till the tin er 
finds it. I have been helping the nankeen 
ladies with the blue eyes to get down. They 
are frightened to death, and wouldn’t move 
at first. I had to get on top again and pinch 
the first one, and then the other came down 
without any difficulty. You have to manage 
women somehow. What will you do, Mary, 
with nothing to eat all day ?” 

“ Perhaps the robins will come and cover 
us with leaves when we die of starvation. 
It can’t be so bad as that, George, and this 
is a lovely place for a breakdown.” 

Darry went after John. He was sitting 
on a flat stone beside a clear, deep spring a 
little way from the road-side. 

“Hush!” said he. ‘ Do not interrupt me. 
I am cooling the poteen.” He raised his 
hand, dripping, from the spring, and held 
aloft his silver canteen. 

***Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul, 
Had two stone bottles found 

To hold the liquor that sue loved, 
And keep it safe and sound.’ 


I filled it with tea at the Kearsarge, and now 
I think it will cheer us. It is as cold as 
Greenland in that well. Give the girl a 
| drink, Darry, and don’t waste it.” 

“What a blessed man you are, Thorn 
John! Of all beings I should prefer you as 
| my companion on a desert island.” 
| Thorn sat on the stone till his sleeve was 
dry, repeating silently scraps of poetry—a 
| habit he had taken from being often alone 
and never moody. 


*** A violet by a mossy stone, 
| Half hidden from the eye’— 


| That’ s me— 





‘Fair as a star, when only one 


Is shining in the sky’— 


That is Miss Savage.” Then he got up and 
stood in the shadow of a tree while he 
| watched Thorndyke lean over her and offer 
her the tea. She was sitting by her father 
on a great striped horse-blanket that had 
| been spread for her on the ground. The lit- 
|tle flecks of sunshine playing among the 
| leaves found her bright hair, and stopped a 
moment there to rest. A tall fern plant 
bowed and murmured just behind her, and 
| from this nest of green she looked up and 
|took Thorn’s silver cup, with a pleasant 
| word of thanks to Thorndyke. 

Said she, “You make me think of the 
| Swiss family Robinson, Dr. Thorndyke.” 
| They knew each others name by this 
|time. Mr. Savage was quite sure he had 
known Darry’s father. Then he became 
|anxious about Thorn, and called aloud for 
him. 

“Where is he? where is Mr. Thorn? Old 
| friend of his father’s.—Ah, Mr. Thorn, I’ve 
been looking for you, Sir. Want to intro- 
duce you to my daughter—Miss Savage.” 
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She half rose, and greeted him very kind- 
ly, and then quite innocently, and to Thorn’s 
great amusement, said, 

“Will you not have some of this delicious 
tea, Mr. Thorn? It is so refreshing!” 

“Tf you will be so kind as to give it me, 
Miss Savage.” 

He took his cup from her hand, and only 
thanked her, though he thought he had real- 
ly made it very well at the Kearsarge that 
morning. 

They were more than two hours in the 
woods, waiting for what Thorndyke called 
the “ missing link,” and when at last it was 
found, it took a long time to right the coach 
and fasten the wheel on. Then the horses 
were harnessed, and the passengers took 
their places again. George, once more a 
true knight, assisted the ladies up in front, 
and half whispered to Thorndyke as he 
mounted the trunk, 

“ They are ophthalmic incurables out on a 
spree.” 

Said Miss Savage, presently, “I am afraid, 
Dr. Thorndyke, that I did not thank you for 
giving me your place this morning.” 

“My place? Why—ah, yes. I am very 
glad, since the accident. It would hardly 
have been safe on the end.” 

She was still ignorant of Thorn’s sacrifice ; 
and having, as she thought, been sufficiently 
grateful for the civility of Dr. Thorndyke in 
moving when there was quite room enough 
for two, let her mind rest on the subject. 

They reached the Glen without further 
delay. 

On the Wednesday Dr. Thorndyke and 
Thorn started to walk up Mount Washing- 
ton. It was so early that Miss Savage had 
not yet appeared, and they departed on their 
travels without any farewell beyond the 
pleasant wishes of the night before that 
they might all meet again somewhere in the 


mountains. During the walk the young men 


did not allude in any way to Miss Savage. 
The ascent of Mount Washington has been 
described many times. Nothing of marked 


interest occurred to these pedestrians. They | 


walked over more mountain peaks than were 
really necessary, scrambled down to Craw- 
ford’s on Thursday, and were again on their 

yay early Friday morning. They roamed 
about, and halted that night at the Twin 
Mountain House. At the houses of enter- 
tainment it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they obtained where to lay their heads. 
Indeed, on Friday they could get no beds, 
but were obliged to sleep on the floor in the 
billiard-room. 

It is only a few miles from the Twin Mount- 
ains to the Profile, but Dr. Thorndyke and 
his friend made the distance long by finding 
an unexplored region among the hills, losing 
their way, and sleeping for two hours in a 
forest, where they were surprised: by a thun- 
der-storm. 


They got to the Profile House, | 
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in a very wet condition, just before the ar- 
rival of the Crawford stage and the Savage 
party. Thorn, with his usual forethought 
and precision, had written from New York 
for a room at the Profile House, and into his 
hands was given the last unclaimed key. 
“T positively had to hide it, Mr. Thorn. Ww 
have never been so crowded before.” 

“ There is not.so much as a closet unocen- 
pied; I assure you, Sir, we are entirely full,” 
said the clerk for the sixth time. ‘ 

Mr. Savage thought it was an imposition. 

“If you had telegraphed us, we could haye 
told you, Sir, and you might have staid over 
at Crawford’s.” 

Mr. Savage said it was outrageous; Craw- 
ford’s was crammed. 

“Of course we will try to arrange a mat- 
tress in the parlor for the ladies of your par- 
ty, though the parlor is already full.” 

Mr. Savage turned away to condole with 
his daughter. 

Thorn and the doctor were following their 
modest baggage up the stairs, when John 
again beheld that lovely face, with so de- 
spondent and worn a look that once more 
his heart was moved to pity. 

“Good gracious, Darry, there’s Mr. Say- 
age! He can’t zet a room. You are more 
presentable than Iam. Here, take the key 
and give it to her.” 

“And sit up another night, Thorn? Do 
you want— Well, I suppose— All right, 
if you say so; it is your room.” 

He ran down and accosted Mr. Savage: 
| “My friend and I will be very glad to give 
up our room. The house is so overcrowded 
that I am sure you have had trouble about 
a place.” He bowed to the young lady, who 
was standing a little apart and did not hear 
the conversation. 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times. 
I did not know what to do about my daugh- 
ter.” 

He was evidently explaining the situa- 
tion to her as Thorndyke joined his friend 
at the head of the stairs. 

“He was almost too grateful. Now that 
you have pulled down the very roof about 
your ears, what do you propose to do, Mr. 
Thorn ?—Put down the things, Sambo; we 
| will hold a council of war,” said Thorndyke. 
| “There were tears in the girl’s eyes,” said 
| John, musingly. ‘ Hillo! here’s Lawrence! 
| —Why, my dear fellow, hail! Have you got 
| @ room ?” 
| “My dear John! my dear Thorndyke! de- 
lighted to see you! I haven’t a room exact- 
|ly; I’ve a bath-room. I arise every morn- 

ing, like Aphrodite, from the pellucid wave. 
Come in. ‘I give thee all, I can no more.’” 
| He opened a door and ushered them into 
a room. There were two small beds and a 
large bath-tub in this apartment, and scarce- 
ly space to move between them. 

“Terry had the other bed; he went this 
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morning. . One of you is welcome to it, and | 


we will try to rig up something for the 
other.” 

Miss Savage received the wanderers— 
who, having found their trunks, appeared 


in the costume of the nineteenth century— | 


as though they had been old friends. “ And 
how can I thank you, Dr. Thorndyke, and 
your friend too, for your great kindness this 
evening? I hope papa has told you that I 
am really grateful.” 

Thorn at this time was being walked up 
and down by old Mr. Savage, and did not re- 
ceive the reward of Miss Savage’s sweet voice 
and smile of thanks. It never occurred to 
Thorndyke that she seemed to be unaware 
of Thorn’s special kindness in the matter. 

It was late when they found their way 
again to Lawrence’s quarters. The prob- 


lem of three men in two beds remained un- | 


solved. Lawrence was fast asleep. 

“We shall have to take it by watches. 
Get to bed, Thorndyke, and I will see what 
can be done,” said the philosophic John. 

Thorn shut the door softly and stood in 
the dimentry. He walked up and down the 
deserted corridors, with a sort of sleepy fancy 
that a bed would suddenly appear, after the 
fashion of the fairy tale, and invite him to 


slumber. At last, having spent fifteen min- 
utes in vain wandering, he found three 


chamber-maids sitting and sewing near a 
kerosene lamp. Two of them were stupid, 
the third was smart. The stupid ones de- 
clared there was not a mattress unoccupied 
in the whole house. The smart one chuckled. 
Said she, “I know where ye kin git one if 
so be ye ain’t afeared to take it.” 

“T am afraid of nothing.” 
felt the utmost faith in the chamber-maid. 

“Why, Jane, don’t you know Sixty-three 
is drunk ’most every night? and I bet he 
won’t even try to get up stairs to-night, 
and he can’t find his room if he does.—If 
you ain’t scary of Sixty-three in the morn- 
ing, I don’t see why ye can’t have his bed 
to-night.” 

She whisked up the lamp and led the way 
to Sixty-three’s apartment. Thorn, as he 
followed her, ran over in his mind the Code 
as it is, and his own legal experience; but 
as he could find no horrible example of the 
consequences of such theft as he contempla- 
ted, he thanked the chamber-maid, and de- 
parted with Sixty-three’s mattress and pil- 
lows. 

Thorndyke was already asleep in the sec- 
ond bed, and the third man, placing his mat- 
tress on the bath-tub, and quoting the old 
adage, “ As you make your bed, you must lie 
in it,” betook himself, like Diogenes, to his 
tub, and so solved the problem. Sixty- 
three’s property was replaced in the morn- 
ing. 

Miss Savage remained for three days at 
the Profile House. At the end of that time 


He at once | 


she went with her father and brother to 
Mount Desert. Mr. Savage expressed great 
regret at the loss of Mr. Thorn’s company. 

Three days after this Thorn repeated to 
himself some of the Fair Inez: 

“** She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best.’” 
Then aloud he said, very quietly, “ Darry, I 
am tired of this place. Let us try a little 
sea-air.” 

Dr. Thorndyke answered in an equally un- 
moved manner, “ I am of your opinion, John. 
Let us go to Mount Desert.” 

They had now known Miss Savage for 
twelve days. 

At Mount Desert the charm of her society 
was even greater than it had been in the 
mountains. 

The salt air, the broad sweep of the ocean, 
the wild, beautiful life that she led, explor- 
ing the country in her short mountain dress, 
seemed to rouse an exultant spirit. Her face 
shone with perfect happiness. She would 
break out with a clear, sweet voice, and sing 
like a bird as she went through the woods, 
or stood on the great rocks to watch the surf 
beat up. Dr. Thorndyke and John were al- 
ways with her. Over the hills and far away 
she led them with her voice and her bright 
face and her kind and gracious words. Mr. 
Savage seemed perfectly content with the 
situation, except when he wanted to talk to 
John Thorn. He was very fond of John, and 
liked to talk with him about politics, on 
which subject they thought alike. Mr. Sav- 
age was a man who preferred to have his 
opponent agree with him. This was not so 
entertaining for the younger man. 

One morning Mr. Thorn, wandering alone 
upon the cliffs, came suddenly to where Miss 
Savage was sitting, comfortably ensconced 
in a niche in the rock. There was a book 
of poetry open upon her lap, but she was not 
reading, and her eyes were turned toward the 
water. She smiled as he came near, and he 
sat down. The book was the Golden Treas- 
ury. He put out his hand, and she gave it 
to him. Then, as he turned over the leaves, 
he saw those lines of Byron, ‘She walks in 
beauty, like the night.” Hardly knowing 
that he did it he read the first stanza aloud, 
then closed the book, and gave it very gen- 
tly back to her. 

“Miss Savage,” said he, “I have always 
fancied that when a man is wholly absorbed 
and governed by one thought, and yet lives 
among his friends just as he used to do, try- 
ing to seem the same man, to take the same 
sort of interest in his daily life, he is, after 
a fashion, a hypocrite.” 

She looked at him in perfect wonder. 

“The last two weeks have been the hap- 
piest time that I have ever known. Now 
there seems to me to be one great truth in 
all the world, and it is this—I love you, I 
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love you! I can not see you every day, be | 


near you, where the light of your sweet face 
can shine upon me; I can not touch your 
hand, and feel the blessing of your presence, 
and yet not tell you this.” 

He walked away a little distance, and then 
came back to her. She had become very 
pale, but she was ready to answer him. 

“Will you be my wife ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Thorn, I can not tell you how 
sorry you have made me!” 

“ Are you sorry that I love you?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Are you sorry that I have told you this 
so suddenly? Perhaps if I had borne my 
silence—you have known me such a little 
time. Though it was long enough to teach 
me how dear you have become,” he added, 
hoarsely. 

A splendid blush flashed into her face. 
“No, it is not that. But, Mr. Thorn, this is 
the only answer I can give—I do not love 
you in return. I know how good you are; 
I know that you are wise and noble. I know 
this; but what can I say—oh, what can I 
do? Mr. Thorn, you are the only one who 
has really loved me, and yet I have to send 
you away! Oh, what have I done?” | 

Thorn’s eyes were full of tears. She was 
crying out of excitement and pity for him. | 
The Golden Treasury lay in the wet sea-weed 
thirty feet below, where it had fallen when 
she rose. 

Thorn took her hand. “Don’t ery,” he| 
said. ‘You have done nothing for which | 
you can be sorry. You could not help my | 
sorrow. I must ever be thankful that I 
have known you, though Heaven knows [| 
suffer now. From the first moment that I | 
saw you, you have seemed to me more than 
lovely. You are the only woman I have | 
loved in all my life, Mary.” Then he kissed 
her hand and left her. 

John Thorn went back to the hotel, pack- 
ed his trunk, wrote a note that Thorndyke 
should find when he came in from fishing, | 
and left Mount Desert in two hours. | 

| 

Thorndyke came back in the afternoon. | 
He called George Savage, who was passing 
at the moment, and handed him a soiled and 
salt-stained copy of the Golden Treasury. 
“T think this belongs to your sister; I found 
it out there among the rocks.” 

He learned at the desk that Mr. Thorn | 
had gone. 

“Did he get a telegram ?” 

“No, Sir; but he left a note for you.” 

This was all he could gain from the clerk. 
The note told him little more: 

“Dear Darry,—I am off rather unexpectedly. Sor- 
ry not to see you to say good-by. Write to me at the 
Hoffman House. Dear old boy, we have enjoyed the 
holiday time together, haven’t we? 


** As ever, yours, Ge ke” 


“What in thunder made him go? Some 


|explained a manner. 


| well enough. 
| his seat you took on the coach, because he 
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confounded old letter or somethjng, I sup- 
pose.” Thorndyke grew almost profane over 
this sudden action of his friend. It did not, 
however, prevent his joining Miss Savage 
later in the evening, and walking with her 
among the trees in the moonlight. She said 
she would rather not go on the rocks. 

He was quiet and cross; she was quiet 
and pensive. By degrees, as he walked be- 
side her, the sadness of her spirit stole over 
his own and conquered the anger he had 
felt toward Thorn for leaving him in so un- 
From this feeling it 
was but a step to a state of rapture over the 
gentle influence that he felt had subdued 
him. 

““My pear THorn Joun,—You positively enraged 
me by going off the other day, but anger can’t last 
long with an angel of peace near one. I am engaged 
to be married. If you had waited a few hours, I should 
have introduced you to the bride. But you know her 
already. Mary Savage has accepted me. To own the 
truth, I have been in love with her for a long time— 
that is to say, almost since I have known her. I can 
scarcely believe it when I look back and see in how 
short a time all this has happened. If Mary knew of 
my writing, I am sure she would wish to be remem- 
bered to you. In two weeks I shall see you in New 
York, and receive your congratulations in person. 

‘Till then, and always, yours, 
“ Henry DatryMpLe THORNDYKE.” 

“Dear Darry,—Your news indeed surprises me. 
Pray offer my sincere congratulations to the young 
lady. I wish you all the happiness in the world. I 
shall hardly be here when you get back. Business 
calls me away, and I expect to sail in the Cuba on 
Wednesday. I think I might have married the fa- 
ther. Yours, othe’ 


“John Thorn offers you his kind wishes 
in a note I have from him this afternoon.” 

“Mr.Thorn! Henry, does he really? How 
good he is! Is it a kind message ?” 

“Of course—why not? What isit, Mary?” 

“Did he not tell you? I thought you 
knew: perhaps I am wrong to speak now. 
Oh, Henry, that day, when he went so sud- 
denly, he told me—he asked me to be his 
wife.” 

“My Mary! Poor old Thorn John! No; 
he never spoke. But you loved me all the 
time? Poor John!” 

“How could I help loving you, Henry? 
Why, from the very first—ah, you have for- 
gotten, but I never can!—when you fixed 
the shade for me in the Boston train, when 
you gave me your place on the stage-coach, 


| when you held your umbrella—” 


“Oh, stop, stop, Mary! It was not I. 
Good Heavens! it was Thorn. I remember 
He fixed the window; it was 


said you looked so disappointed; he even 


‘handed up the umbrella specially for you. 


It was always Thorn. What does it all 
mean ?” cried Thorndyke, dismayed by what 
seemed to him an endless imposition on his 
part. 

“Tt means,” said Mary, with her hand in 
his, “that I love you, and not Mr. Thorn.” 
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DOORWAY OF THE JOYOE MANSION, 


\ ERE I to be asked my first impression 
of Galway, I would say it was of a city 
that had retired from business. It seems to 
have closed its doors, put up its shop win- 
dows, and adopted idling as a more congeni- | 
al manner of passing through life. The dirt 
and encumberment one sees are those of neg- 
lect, not of traffic; and a jingling chain or 
rotting rope dangling from some lofty ware- 
house gives strange emphasis to the inactiv- | 
ity and silence which prevail. Where once 
resounded the bargainings of rich merchants, 
the wind and rain whistle through the bro- | 
ken panes, or the crouching beggar shields 
himself from the storm, while the grass in 
the streets hides the foot-prints worn by cen- 
turies of trade. It is the Micawber of cities, 
patiently waiting for some ray of good for- 
tune to revive its commerce. Although most | 
advantageously situated for commercial pur- | 
poses, all its ventures seem to have failed. | 
A few years ago an attempt was made to es- | 
tablish a regular line of steamers to New 
York, distant twenty-seven hundred miles, 
which, though subsidized by government and | 
maintained for a while with great spirit, was 
completely unsuccessful, and immense rows | 
of vacant warehouses, with the deserted | 
quays, are a perpetual warning to adventur- | 
ous enterprise. In the fourteenth century | 
Galway coined money from its own mint, | 
and until the beginning of the seventeenth | 
its trade was enormous; yet while twelve | 
hundred tuns of Spanish wine were brought | 
into its port in the year 1615 alone, a forlorn 


| Italian brig which wanders here with a cargo 


of flour in 1872 is stared at with surprise. 
These knee-breeched idlers, however, 
whose pockets I think never contain any 
thing except their hands, and who apparent- 
ly, like Horatio, have nothing but their good 
spirits to feed and clothe them, seem well 


| nourished, if I may judge from their ruddy, 


jovial faces, albeit much can not be said for 
the sufficiency or condition of their attire. 


| One of the brightest of these humble Gal- 


wegians, whose voice was as cheery and sym- 
pathetic as the chirp of a bird, and whose 
face shone with kindliness—which I am sure 
is a quality native of Ireland—was the first 
person who accosted me in the damp, half- 


| lighted railway station at Galway. A fright- 


ened scream from the locomotive announced 


| our arrival, and a few sleepy travelers (for 
|it was midnight) crowded round the bag- 


gage van as I looked around for some ap- 


| pearance of a city, some gleam of gas-light to 


say welcome, some officious cabbies to invite 
me to rush with them into the bustle of life 
and cheerfulness which most cities present 
in contrast with a long, dreary railway ride 
at night. There was none of this. Surprise 
was depicted on the face of the railway por- 
ter, as he surveyed me over a heap of lug- 
gage, among which I could not desery my 
own. At last, from a group of knights of 
the whip eying the passengers as if in de- 
spair rather than hope of a fare, a square- 
shouldered man emerged, and singling me 
out with his twinkling black eyes, which 
shone brighter than the lamps overhead, 
touched the scarcely perceptible rim of his 
hat with the butt of his whip. 

“You are looking for me, ma’am,” he said ; 
and I supposed I was, as he seemed the only 
individual in sight who thought that by any 
possibility a lone woman could be coming 
to Galway. Ere I could tell him to get my 
trunk he anticipated my wishes, as is usual 
with his countrymen, and pounced upon an 
article of luggage that was apparently as 
solitary and unclaimed as myself, but which 
certainly was not mine. 

“Tt is the black one!” he asserted, with a 
rising inflection which sounded like an in- 


| terrogation. 


“No; a white one,” I replied. 

“Tt’s meself that knows it well,” he re- 
turned. “T’ll have it on me back before ye 
have time to think.” And after having 
seized at random various articles which 
were disputed him by reluctant owners, he 
hit upon my trunk, and with that positive 
| air about myself and my belongings that 
was at least a novel feature in a stranger, 
he declared I was going to the Railway Ho- 
tel; and resigning myself to chance in this 
matter, as hotel choosing in all countries is 
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only that, I followed him across the platform 
to a dismal portal that opened into the sta- 
tion from the hotel mentioned. Proceeding 
along a dark passage-way, at the other end 
of which a dim gas-jet flickered, we arrived 
at a stairway which descended into the main 
building. A spectral waiter issued from the 
gloom, and by his cadaverous visage in- 
creased the sepulchral effect of the lofty, ill- 
lighted corridors and immense staircases, 
built in a style of architecture that might 
be justly termed monumental. With my 
cheerful guide all life seemed to depart. I 
actually shuddered as I waited for a mo- 
ment while the ghastly attendant singled 
from an array of forty or fifty keys that 
which was to unlock my bedroom. Judg- 
ing from the display presented, there was 
either a “plentiful lack” of guests in the 
house, or they had all been carefully locked 
in for the night. Afterward I better under- 
stood this silence and desertion. In truth, 
I was the only guest—save a small captain, 
with large eyes, who looked out of the coffee- 
room windows all day long—and the large 
and magnificent hotel was even then trem- 
bling on the brink of that tomb-like decay 
which seems the fate of all prosperous and 
splendid beginnings in Galway, as, a few 
days after my departure, its doors were 
closed, and a great, derisive “To Let” pla- 
carded on its walls. As the waiter preceded 
me, with lighted candle, I involuntarily 
stepped upon my toes with an undefined 
fear. So ghostly and vault-like was the 
room to which I was shown, with its heavi- 
ly curtained window, and a bed draped like 
a hearse, lacking but the black plumes at 
the top of its four posts to make the image 
complete, that I felt the dead would be the 
fittest frequenters of such a hostelry. Had 
not extreme fatigue closed my eyes, tho 
screaming wind and dashing rain, with the 
dismal accompaniment of the creaking fur- 
niture, would have made my night one of 
torture. Sleep soon made me oblivious to 
all such distractions, and prepared me for 
the sight-seeing of the morrow. 
Unwholesomeness and unhappiness ap- 
pear to be the characteristics of waiters in 
all countries; but my waiter of the previous 
night, when I descended to the coffee-room 
on the following morning, was more ghastly 
and grave than any I had ever seen. His 
eye was cold and dead ; his complexion was 
that of a suet pudding, and a damp and mil- 
dewed air pervaded him, which communi- 
cated itself to the limp napkin hanging on 
his arm, while he served my breakfast with 
a despondency that would have taken the 
edge off the keenest appetite. Breakfasting 
under such gloomy influences is not exhil- 
arating in a strange country. The fog with- 
out gave an additional chill to the coffee 
and rolls, and even damped the ardor of a 
fire that seemed surprised to find itself 


alight in such quarters. Moving from table 
to table, as if he saw the phantoms of those 
guests who had regaled themselves there 
years ago, and who now were eating or be- 
ing eaten in Heaven knows what remote 
climes, he straightened a cloth or fondly 
touched a spoon or a plate, so that every 
thing should be in readiness for the people 
who never came. Indeed, this weird man 
so absorbed my attention that my fancy be- 
came filled with the associations he aroused. 
To escape from these too melancholy impres- 
sions I sallied into the street, and wandered 
without heeding the direction of my steps, 
The scene was livelier here, it being market- 
day. Men in knee-breeches, women in red 
petticoats and bare feet, with picturesque 
cloaks that hung in graceful folds, were buy- 
ing and selling potatoes, pigs, peat, cabbage, 
and flannel, which are the staple articles of 
trade on these occasions. 

The main street, which is lined with 
shops of the ordinary provincial stamp, led 
me to the spacious but silent and unoccupied 
quays. Commerce does not deign to send 
her ships to this ample and completely fitted 
harbor, where there is a floating dock of five 
acres in extent, which admits vessels of four- 
teen feet draught, and the tongue of land 
that separates the river Gallire from the bay 
is quayed to the distance of 1300 feet. Here 
and there small fishing boats rose and fell 
upon the tide, and groups of half-clad men 
and women lounged with untiring perti- 
nacity. 

As I passed, a group of children stopped 
a rather complicated dance, in which they 
were holding up their ragged skirts as dain- 
tily as if they had been of the rarest silk, 
and wished me “godspeed” —a blessing 
much marred in its effect when followed 
up by unequivocal hints for coppers; and 
though they deserved a gratuity if only for 
their ruddy, happy faces, which kept their 
heavenly brightness untarnished amidst so 
much squalid poverty, I dared not bestow 
it, for every haggard eye and greedy hand 
in sight would have assailed me; and as I 
had no desire to be reduced to the same 
state as themselves, I escaped as quickly as 
possible into an adjoining street. A few 
steps brought me to another quay, bordered 
by immense warehouses, where lay moored 
a ship, looking seedy and untidy, as if the 
entire absence of all others of her own im- 
portance made a trimmer toilet quite un- 
necessary. Lounging over her bulwarks 
were two or three dark-skinned, unkempt 
sailors, whose languor disappeared when, in 
response to my demand, spoken in what I 
presumed to be their native language, they 
informed me that it was an Italian ship, and 
had been waiting a month for ballast, of 
stones, as no other cargo could be procured— 
unless, I thought, misery could be shipped. 
Thence to the contiguous streets of immense 
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VIEW ON THE QUAY. 


warehouses, now disused and decaying in 
every part where their massive stony archi- 


tecture could decay, I wandered as though | 


I were in a great cemetery, where, while all 
reminded one of life, no life was to be seen. 
But one sound disturbed the stillness, al- 
though it was mid-day. Faint and timid, it 
was, I thought, that of a cricket; but as I 
drew near I perceived it was caused by the 
hammer of a smith, who worked in a little 
cellar-way, and in the back part his wife 
and a brood of chubby children were nestled 
like swallows in a ruined wall. On the op- 


posite door a sign less obliterated than the | 


surrounding objects bore the inscription, 
“No admittance except on business!” while 
the doors were rotting away, and the broken 
windows showed the decay within, remind- 
ing one of those days when the great edifice 
was so filled with the momentous affairs of 
commerce that there was no room for vis- 
itors, or the idle and unprofitable social cer- 
emonies by which men link themselves in 
amity. A little further on I stopped before 
the ruins of a palatial mansion, the walls 
of the first and second stories only remain- 
ing. Fromits shadow an old woman sprang 
out with that deer-like agility which seems 
not to desert them with youth hereabouts, 
and entreated a copper of me to buy herself 
a coffin. As her demise seemed not so im- 
minent as to necessitate great haste in pro- 
curing that melancholy receptacle, I prayed 
her to tell me whose initials were upon the 


| ful and considered. They were one of the 
| thirteen tribes of Galway, so called by 
| Cromwell in derision of the friendship and 

attachment which during their persecu- 
| tions held together the families of the orig- 

inal settlers of the city, but afterward adopt- 
ed as an honorable mark of, distinction 
among themselves. Farther along, on the 
corner of the main street, is the only com- 
plete example of Spanish-Irish architecture 
in existence. It is a large building, having 
| square-headed doorways and windows, with 
| richly decorated mouldings and diip-stones. 
There is also a portion of the cornice or pro- 
jecting balustrade at the top of the house, 
the horizontal supporting pillars being ter- 
minated with grotesque heads. On the 
street face are richly ornamented medallions 
containing the arms of the Lynches, with 
their crest, a lynx; and the carved figure of 
a monkey and child commemorates the sav- 
ing of an infant belonging to the family by 
a favorite monkey on an occasion when the 
house was burned. A striking commentary 
|on the emptiness of earthly glory is formed 
| by the fact of a chandler’s shop now occu- 
| pying what was the home of a once great 
| and powerful family. 

A very remarkable story is told by Hard- 
man of James Fitzstephen Lynch, mayor or 
| warder of Galway in 1493. “He traded large- 
|ly with Spain, and sent his son on a voyage 
thither to purchase and bring back a car- 
| go of wine. Young Lynch, however, spent 











escutcheon, and learned that it was the| the money intrusted to him, and obtained 

mansion of the Joyces, one of the greatest credit from the Spaniard, whose nephew 

and richest families in Galway in the days | accompanied the youth back to Ireland to 

when her merchant princes were power-| be paid the debt and establish further inter- 
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course. The ship proceeded on her home- 
ward voyage, and as she drew near the Irish 
shore young Lynch conceived the idea of 
concealing one crime by committing another. 
Having seduced or frightened the crew into 
becoming participators, the Spanish youth 
was seized and thrown overboard. The fa- 


ther and friends of Lynch received the voy- | 


ager with joy; and he proposed for a very 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbor, in marriage. The proposal was 
accepted; but previous to the appointed 
day one of the seamen was taken sudden- 
ly ill, and in a fit of remorse summoned 
Warder Lynch to his dying bed and com- 
municated to him a full relation of the vil- 
lainy of his only and beloved son. Young 
Lynch was tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to execution, the father being his 
judge. The wretched prisoner had many 
friends among the people; his relations de- 
termined he should not die a shameful death, 
and they resolved to rescue him. 

“Day had scarcely dawned when the sig- 
nal of preparation was heard among the 
guards without. The father arose and 
assisted the executioner to remove the 
fetters which bound his unfortunate 
son. Then unlocking the door, he placed 
him between the priest and himself, 
leaning upon an arm of each. In this 
manner they ascended a flight of steps 
lined with soldiers, and were passing 
on to gain the street, when a new trial 
assailed the magistrate, for which he ap- 
pears not to have been unprepared. His 
wife, who was a Blake, failing in her 
personal exertions to save the life of her 
son, had gone in distraction to the heads 
of her own family and prevailed on them, 
for the honor of 
their house, to res- 
cue him from igno- 
miny. They flew to 
arms, and a prodig- 
jous concourse soon 
assembled, whose 
outeries for mercy 
for the culprit would 
have shaken any 
nerves less firm than 
those of the mayor 
of Galway. He ex- 
horted them to yield 
submission to the 
laws of their coun- 
try; but finding all 
his efforts fruitless 
to accomplish the 
ends of justice at 
the accustomed place 
and by the usual 
hands, he, by a des- 
perate victory over 
parental feelings, re- 
solved himself to 


perform the sacrifice which he had yowe; 
| to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold 
|of his unfortunate son, he mounted with 
him by a winding stair within the building, 
| that led to an arched window overlooking 
| the street, which he saw filled with the 
| populace. Here he secured the end of the 
| rope, which had previously been fixed round 
the neck of his son, to an iron staple pro- 
jecting from the wall, and after taking 
from him a last embrace he launched hin, 
into eternity. The intrepid magistrate ex- 
pected instant death from the fury of the 
mob, but the people seemed so much over- 
awed or confounded by the justice of the 
act that they retired slowly and peaceably 
to their several dwellings. The innocent 
cause of this sad tragedy is said to have 
died soon after of grief, and the father of 
Walter Lynch to have secluded himself 
from all society except that of his mourn- 
ing family.” 

Thus Galway has its legends—as many as 
an Italian town. A ghastly monument of 
| the one just related—a skull and cross-bones 
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executed in black marble, with the inscrip- | 


tion, “Remember death! Vaniti of vanitii, 
and all but vaniti”—is situated in Lombard 
Street, commemorating an example of more 
than Roman severity. 

Suffice it to say that a map of Galway, 
dated 1651, informs us that the city was then 
entirely surrounded by walls, defended by 
fourteen towers, entered by as many gates, 
and not only the centre of a great trade, but 
the seat of many rich and powerful families. 


of the world as possible with limited means, 
the obsequiousness of attentive landlords 
and waiters is rather viewed as a gilded snare 
| to increased expenditure, and the smiles and 


| blessings of shop-men and beggars but in- 


Adjoining the city of Galway—a small | 


bridge divides them—is the village of Clad- 
dagh, with a population composed entire- 
ly of fishermen and their families. With 
an exclusiveness not to be expected from 
their humble condition, they hold themselves 
quite aloof from all inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring city and country, save in the relations 
of trade. Until quite recently a king, elect- 
ed at certain intervals, administered justice, 


and from his judgment there was no appeal. | 


Its fisheries are now declining in importance, 
and its population gradually decreasing. In- 
stead of a king, a sombre policeman now 
represents the majesty of the law, which, 
however, is seldom offended in the precincts 
of their own village. It consists of a group 
of thatched huts, from the doors of which 
emerge chickens, pigs, and children, and one 
is puzzled to know how, amidst such rags 
and filth, these rnddy youngsters retain their 


bright eyes and faces, radiant with health | 


and beauty. Here, as elsewhere in Ireland, 


beggars start up as it were from the ground, | 


and pour upon the passer-by those exuberant 
blessings which, in imaginative richness, re- 
mind one of the Orientals. ‘“ May God take 
hould 0’ ye!” might be received as a blessing 
or curse according to the state of one’s con- 
science; but “‘ May the Holy Ghost walk be- 
side ye the rest 0’ yer days!” “May the Son 
o’ Glory watch over ye!” with a thousand 
others of the same character, are expressions 
acceptable alike to saint and sinner. 
exhausting my supply of small change I 
excused myself to one of these eloquent 
pleaders by saying I had not a copper, when 
he quickly returned, “May the Lord soon 
send ye one !” 

A traveler’s satisfaction with the country 
he visits is generally proportioned to the 
length of his purse. If that be well filled, 
hotel bills made by the yard do not annoy 
him, and on every side he meets with a 
cheerful politeness and amiability which is 
all the more excessive because it knows it 
will be paid for. Flattered by the consid- 
eration shown him, he feels that he never 
was appreciated before, and is too much oc- 
cupied with the pleasant contemplation of 
those virtues and charms universally attrib- 
uted to him to perceive that as his heart is 
filled with satisfaction on one hand, his 
purse is depleted of gold on the other. But 
when one desires to see and know as much 


| bad-tempered, and dishonest. 


sidious attacks upon the fair citadel of his 
purse. Chaffering over bills is a very sure 
way of breaking through the amiable sur- 
face and arriving at the rugged and wolfish 
nature beneath; disputing the charge for 
attendance with a landlord, and seeing it 
crop out—having increased its dimensions 
in the transfer—under the head of candles, 
or going to swell the price of a cup of tea 
or a bottle of wine, are sure ways of laying 
bare the treachery of men. Recommend a 
beggar to work or to the hospitality of a 
poor-house, or accuse a shop-keeper of cheat- 
ing, and you will surely think the people 
among whom these incidents occur brutal, 
Many an ex- 
cellent dinner has been spoiled by too much 
anxiety as to its price. A predetermination 
to travel a certain route upon so many dol- 


| lars has brought many a tourist to the end 


After | 


of it with the weary yet relieved sensation 


;of one who has passed through a horrid 
| nightmare, in which no scene has been fully 


| enjoyed, no meal eaten with ease or pleas- 
ure, no night’s rest that was not either be- 
gun or terminated in the middle of it for the 
want of time, so that the recollection of the 
tour is a confused one of exorbitant hotel 
| bills, of squabbles with coachmen, of fierce 
and deadly encounters with custom -house 
officers, all enveloped in one sad mist of 
fatigue. 

As to myself, my desire has always been 
to conform as much as possible to the ways 
| of living of those among whom I may be, 

and, furthermore, to endeavor never to ap- 
| pear richer than I am. I had resolved, 
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THE PIPER. 


therefore, on my arrival in Galway, to pur- | 
chase or hire a car and pony, and, with one 
who should be at once guide and driver, go 


where my fancy might direct. Having con- 
fided my intention to the sepulchral waiter 
at the hotel, I desired him to find me a re- 
liable individual who might serve my pur- 
pose. He was not long in doubt as to whom 
to present. In an hour’s time he introduced 
to me my old acquaintance of the railway 
station. His bright eyes lost none of their 
lustre by daylight, and his merry face smiled 
a thousand blessings before his tongue, quick 


as it was, could utter them. He had a broad | 


face, to which a pug-nose gave an inimitable 
expression of pertness and readiness, a tuft 
of gray whiskers on either cheek, and curly 
hair that straggled from under the rim of a 


hat placed jauntily on the back of his head. | 
A pair of worn corduroy knee-breeches in- 


cased his bandy-legs, which were quite out 
of proportion with his square, robust body. 
A bargain was soon concluded. Flanigan— 
such was the name of my coachman—was 
for a certain number of shillings per day to 
conduct me over the mountains and moors 
of Connemara till I should weary of them 
or of him. The pony, he assured me, was 
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trustworthy, and 
the car the most 
comfortable vehicle 
in the round world, 
on which you could 
have the wind ei- 
ther in your face or 
on your back, and 
with a neat well 
between for lug- 
gage. After one suc- 
ceeds in persuading 
one’s self that the 
wind and rain are 
not disagreeable, 
and that every lurch 
of the vehicle will 
not deposit one on 
the road-side, Flani- 
gan’s estimate of an 
Irish car may be 
fully accepted. [I 
may here state I 
never had occasion 
to regret my agree- 
ment with Flani- 
gan; at the same 
time, traveling in 
Ireland, it is well 
to make one’s bar- 
gains beforehand, 
although an _ Irish 
gentleman assures 
me such is not the 
case in Scotland, as 
the following inci- 
dent, from his own 
experience, proves: 
Traveling with his family in the High- 
lands, they were landed, along with an En- 
glish party—one of whom was energetic in 
impressing upon every one that he was not 
to be imposed upon—from a steamer on the 
border of a lake, and were to continue the 
journey on ponies. The Englishman was 
soon in an excited controversy about the 
fare, when my friend was asked by a worthy 
gillie whether he desired ponies. 
“Certainly,” he replied, and on the as- 
surance that they would be immediately 
furnished, felt much relieved. 
“Tsay!” exclaimed the Englishman, “ you 


| have ruined our bargain. We were endeav- 


oring to bring this fellow to reasonable 


| terms, when you engage him without even 


asking the price.” 

“T must get my family and luggage to the 
nearest inn,’ my friend returned; “and as 
there is no other means, I certainly accept 
such as I am offered.” 

On the arrival of the party at their desti- 
nation my friend proceeded to pay the price 
demanded, when the Englishman rushed up 
in horror, and cried out that they had been 
outrageously imposed upon, as they had paid 
the gillie four times as much. 
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“ Ah, weel, mon,” said the old Scotchman, | 
with inexpressible gravity, “ye wad make | 
your bargain, and ye hae your bargain; but 
this gentleman trusted to my honor, and I 
only asked him the usual fare.” 

The sun, softened by the humid air of this | 
mild climate, where the wind seems tem- | 
pered for the shorn lamb, shone with pecul- | 
iar richness on the morning of our departure 
from Galway. For a few miles the road lay 
over a gently undulating country, beautiful- 
ly shaded by overhanging trees, which retain 
so long their rich green. It was market-day, 
and the peasantry and small farmers, with 
their wives and children, were wending their 
way to the city with pigs, sheep, turf, and 
flannel. As I watched them with their bright 
garments, now dotting some sunny expanse, 
now disappearing in the shade of the trees, 
I thought their light steps seemed less laden 
with the weight of care than those of any 
mortals I had ever seen. After proceeding a | 
while in this embowered road, where the sol- | 
emu twilight was only broken by occasional | 
gleams of the mid-day sun, we were startled 
by the shrill yet plaintive notes of the Irish 
bagpipe. By a spring which made a spot 
of way-side refreshment for the country peo- 
ple, was a humble cottage, whitewashed to a 
dazzling brilliancy, and by its door sat an 
old man, who played upon the pipes. While 
Flanigan regaled his pony, and lamented the 
absence of poteen for himself, I sketched the 
musician. 

“Tt is seldom,” said Flanigan, remarking 
upon the gratuity I had given in return for 





our entertainment, “that he sees the color 
of coin; a potato or a piece of turf is all that 
he gets for his music, for the real travelers 
who bring money into the country and spend 
it, they are rare. Few one sees on these 
roads who are not natives, except the anglers 
going to the lakes, or them geologist men 
who go about the country cracking stones, 
like the poor divils ye see at the way-side, 
except that no road seems any the better for 
their labor.” 

A little further on we passed the wild 
and lonely Ross Lake, and the country now 
changed to mountains and moorlands. Cot- 
tages became more rare, and cultivated fields 
were followed by dreary stony moors. Flani- 
gan, who professed to know every thing, in- 
sisted upon our turning off to see Lough Cor- 
rib, where, he said, there was a ruined castle 
that had belonged to the O’Flahertys; and 
as, following his suggestion, we left the main 
road, my attention was arrested by a grave- 
yard of sadder aspect than any [had everseen. 
The graves were huddled together without 
order and overgrown with weeds, and the un- 
hewn stones which marked them, probably 
gathered from the neighboring fields, bore 
neither name nor date; yet sad as was this 
crowd of unrecorded dead, I asked myself 
whether it were not better, after all, that 
their epitaphs should be graven upon the 
hearts of those who loved them rather than 
upon the head-stones that have become sym- 
bols of falsity. 

Lough Corrib is a wild and picturesque 
lake, beautifully dotted with islands. On 
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its border the ruined castle of the O’Flaher- | through an unexcelled wool-growing coun- 
tys is one of the many evidences of the an- | try; and I remember that Mr. Froude tells 
cient prowess of this fallen people. Between | us that the woolen manufactures of this dis- 
the immense banqueting-hall, whose floor is | trict were killed by English laws, actuated 
now overgrown with rank grass, and the| by English jealousy. To tell the truth, | 
massive square tower which still defies the | felt more sentimental, more prone to sound 
ravages of time, we found an old woman/|a plaintive strain, than my readers, even 
‘“who was there to keep the place warm,” | considering the fact that I am a woman, 
we were informed, living in what had prob- would ate I leave, igen the polit- 
ably been a guard-room. I think all of us| ical side of the question—which, indeed, | 
when among ruins have peopled them with | do not feel competent to pronounce upon 
fierce warriors and gentle ladies, and heard | descend the worn stairs that wind down the 
the hautboys and clink of goblets, the hur- | tower, and, calling Flanigan, depart. To 
i ying feet of servants, and the slow and dig- | dilate upon the ancient prowess and glory 
nified steps that were in those times the | of this people, who have sunk from genera- 
measure of their dance. But as I looked | tion to generation, not only from the want 
from the ruined window whence, perhaps, | of practical justice, but because the sim- 
many a fair Irish girl, as elegant, as spiri- | plest fair dealing which Christians grant to 
tuelle, as bright with vivid white and red, | Turks has been denied them, would be to 
and raven hair, as now, watched the feather | mock them. Come, Flanigan, let us to our 
of her knight disappear over the neighbor- | journey, and let novelty efface from our 
ing hill, I saw not one but a dozen de-| minds the grave questions which are be- 
serted, unroofed huts. The crows fluttered | yond our ken! The ruined cottages and 
in and out overhead, and seemed to give a | sad, untilled fields are, after all, more pic- 
dismal cadence to the words of the English | turesque than pale fences or well- tilled 
historian, Mr. Froude, which echoed through | patches, and the wind that bears the sigh 
my brain: “Industry had taken root: it | of Tara’s harp to every crumbling wall built 
needed only fair play to develop Ireland | by hands of those who thought their chil- 
into the rival of England; it needed only | dren would nestle there is sweeter perhaps 
justice and political equality to have made | to the ear mse rhe a hammer o1 
an end of Irish misery.” As I recalled these | the plowman’s horse-talk. 
words I looked upon the lake that feeds the Evening was drawing on, yet I did not 
river Gallire, which is one of the finest wa- | wish to stop at Oughterard, which even now 
ter-power streams in the world, never vary-| was in sight. On referring to Murray, | 
cae volume winter or summer, flowing | found that there was a good hotel at Re- 
cess, where I purposed 
spending the night, 
and was then too in- 
experienced in Irish 
traveling to doubt the 
guide that had so well 
x informed me as to oth- 
Ws a er countries. Zn pas- 
NRE! sant, let me advise the 
reader, if he would 
avoid a thousand mis- 
takes and annoyances, 
to place no faith in a 
Murray’s Jreland that 
does not bear a later 
; date than that at which 
en YE nit il if I write. In my sim- 


HI, plicity I referred to 





Flanigan, and he— 
thinking, doubtless, 
that he might risk his 
word on so good au- 
thority as Murray— 
avowed that there was 
a fine hotel at Recess, 
one of the best in Ire- 
land. I did not then 
know that an Irish- 
man will always say 
yes to any question 
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informed. We pro- 
ceeded on our way in 
the balmy evening, 
after a brief refresh- 
ment. Twilight melt- 
ed into that delicious 
half-obseurity which 
here is night; and 
my guide, pulling at 
his pipe with im- 
mense smacks, ques- 
tioned me about the 
country which is the 
promised land to 
every Irishman. I 
suppose I took that 
pleasure which is at- 
tributed as peculiar 
to Americans in di- 
lating upon their 
Christian govern- 
ment, which de- 
mands of its subjects 
only good purpose 
and honest endeavor 
to insure its protec- 
tion; and after all 
one finds traveling 
“here abroad” —to 
use a Hibernianism 
—that is the only 
feature that distin- 
guishes a happy 
country from a 
wretched one. I 
think I gave Mr. 
Flanigan much besides his tobacco to smoke 
in his pipe that night, and it seemed to me 
there was that kind of tremor in his voice 
which tells of a tear in the eye when he | 
murmured, “ God bless it—’tis a good coun- 
try!” 

Even if the tears were not in his eyes, they | 
were in the sky above us, for a blinding mist 
swept over us, and great clouds obscured 
the grim outlines of the mountains. The 
car was stopped, water-proof adjusted, and 
the pelting rain made me wish that I had 
waited at Oughterard. In the prevailing | 
half obscurity the landscape had a strange | 
charm, which was heightened by the feeling | 
of complete loneliness that took possession 
of me. On either side of the road stretched | 
a succession of dark lakes, backed by the 
mountains, which were now and then hidden | 
by the rain. 

Suddenly great rifts were torn in the 
now impenetrable rain gloom, and gave us | 
glimpses of the sky; the dark mountains 
became more and more defined, and here 
and there gleams of gray light showed the 
streaks of silent water. Then the stars 
were every where, a dark line of mountains 
only dividing those of the sky from those 
mirrored in the lakes below. I was wet and | 
tired, but not cold, for the rain was as warm | 
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|as that of midsummer. As the car jogged 


on slower, with a creaking, straining effort 
as we ascended and with a reckless trot as 
we descended the hills, a feeling of exquisite 
repose came over me. The wild, strange 


| scene showed not one cottage, not one culti- 


vated field, yet there was something sad and 
human in it. Perhaps it was because the 
air was warm and the rain did not chill that 
I felt that nature, though savage, was kind; 
for while in the midst of these storms one 
felt protected and not injured by them. 
There was no moon; a soft twilight was 
given by the stars. Flanigan, on the other 
side of the car, was silent, save an occasional 


| shrill whistle to his horse; and I, who had 


felt uneasy about our shelter for the night, 
now cared not should we be compelled to jog 
through all its long hours in this lonely road. 

Flanigan, on whose spirits the rain had no 
depressing effect, presumed that it had on 
mine, and volunteered the comforting re- 
minder that Recess was not far off. “Asa 
general thing, ma’am,” he added, “ it is a long 
way off, in this country, to the man that 
lives next door; but, as I told you, the hotel 
at Recess is as comfortable as any one would 


| wish to find, and kept equal to the best En- 


glish establishments.” Here a turn of the 
road brought us to a cottage whose half-door 
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emitted the usual blaze of light, which, in 
any other country, would lead me to suppose 
that the interior was in a state of conflagra- 
tion. Two small, forlorn boys were flutter- 
ing about the road, like bats—it was quite 


ten o’clock—and stared at us in the half-ob- | 


security with as much surprise as we felt in 
greeting them. 


After repeated questions, as their know]- | 
edge of English was very limited, they as- | 


serted that Recess was a quarter of a mile 
beyond. We hurried on. 
that was gilding every nook of the humble 


The glowing fire | 


cottage with golden comfort awakened me | 


to a sense of fatigue. I looked forward with 
impatience to the supper and bed which 


would terminate my first day’s wanderings | 


in Ireland. At last, in a declivity of the 
road where the overhanging trees made ut- 


ter darkness, we stopped at a faint smoky | 


glimmer that issued from the door of a hut. 
We both alighted; Flanigan called out in 
Irish, and I essayed to catch a glimpse of 
the interior over his shoulder, but the smoke 
made only an illuminated fog. After a while 
a head emerged from this fog, not much more 
distingt than the vapor surrounding it—a 
dark outline with shaggy hair, thin jaws, 
and broad shoulders—leaning on the half- 
door. This spectre told us in Irish and bro- 
ken English that the Recess Hotel was a few 
steps further on, and that it had been unin- 
habited for six or eight years. I walked on, 
and descried a tumble-down gate; I looked 
into what appeared in the darkness to be 
one of the most abject and irrecoverable 
ruins I had ever beheld. Alas, Mr. Murray! 
how vain is one’s trust in guide-books! 

“You have told me a falsehood, Flanigan,” 
I said, bitterly, having no more respectable 
authority at hand tocondemn. “How dared 
you assert that this hotel was in existence ?” 

“Tndeed, ma’am, doesn’t every body think 
so? : Isn’t the book itself mistaken? But I 
would sooner lose the best tooth in my head 
than have you suffer through me. Give me 
five minutes, and I will set all right!” 

We returned to the hut and its shadowy 
occupant. Ientered, and saw, as well as the 


| appeared from the road-side. 


smoky atmosphere would permit, a miserable 


hovel, without window or chimney, in one 


corner of which on the mud floor lay a pig, | 


and in the other, near the few sods of smoul- 
dering turf which found no other outlet than 
the door, a mat of straw, on which squatted 
the,wife of our informant. To pass the night 
here was utterly impossible. The wet floor, 
the suffocating smoke, the filth and stench, 
were insupportable even for an instant, and 
I sallied into the air again. 

“ He tells me, ma’am,” said Flanigan, with 
an air of great humility, “that the house we 
passed a quarter of a mile back is a shebeen” 
(a shebeen is a way-side groggery, where 
occasional refreshment in the shape of illic- 
itly distilled whisky is sold, but further its 
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MRS. MURPHY. 


accommodations do not extend), ‘where I 
am sure we can have a clean meal and a de- 
cent room, at least for yourself.” 

The pony seemed to partake of my disap- 
pointment, as we were a long while retracing 
our steps to the “shebeen.” The fire was 
still blazing within, but the children had dis- 
I recognized 
them, however, when we unceremoniously 
entered the cabin, sitting in the immense 
fire-place warming their shins with an evi- 
dent relish. An old man and woman were 
seated also on the floor near them, and in 
answer to Flanigan’s salutation of “God 
save all here!” a younger woman, whom I 
had not descried, issued from a corner and 
replied, “‘ You’re welcome.” 

She was not only very tall, but very fat, 
and barefooted and bare-armed. Her attire 

ras composed of the usual red petticoat, the 
looped-up over-petticoat and apron, with her 
hair tied up in a red handkerchief. Alto- 
gether, with her neatly turned wrists and 
ankles and her immense body and small head, 
she presented a strange mixture of brutality 
and comeliness, as with a defiant air she 
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surveyed us. 

“Have you accommodations here for us ?” 
I asked. 

“T have not,” she replied, as she took an 
inventory of me and my belongings. 

“Can you give us any thing to eat ?” 

“T can not.” 


I turned helplessly to Flanigan, who was | 


looking hopelessly at the insurmountable 
barrier which divided us from food and lodg- 
ing. 

“You see, ma’am,” said Flanigan, in an in- 
sinnating tone, “the lady is wet, and tired 
with traveling, and we had come this far 
thinking the hotel beyond was still open.” 

“ Will clean straw and a dry floor do ye ?” 
asked Mrs. Murphy—for so was she called— 
without deigning a glance at her interrupter. 

“Tt will, indeed,” I replied. ‘“’Tis impos- 
sible to go further to-night.” 

“ Will a piece of bacon do ye for supper ? 
The potatoes are after being boiled,” she con- 
tinued. 

“Whatever you have I will gladly accept,” 
I returned, eagerly. 

“A hot cake and cup of tea, and fresh 


> , 999 
eggs? 


I smiled with gratitude, while the mere | 


mention of this unexpected bill of fare made 
Flanigan’s jaw fall and his eyes moisten. 
Whether the gentleness of my answers 


softened this stern republican into a belief | 
vas not too aristocratic to accept | 


that I 
with proper appreciation her humble hos- 
pitality, or she melted, as most defiant na- 
tures do, with the amiability of my submis- 
sion, I know not; but I shall long remem- 
ber the hot cakes made of buttermilk, eggs, 
and flour, the tea, bacon, and fresh eggs, 
that formed my repast. While I enjoyed it 


my hostess watched me with an approving | 
air, standing always in her favorite posi- | 
tion, with her arms akimbo. 

My after-supper conversation with Mrs. 
Murphy was much abridged, firstly, by her 
extreme reticence; secondly, by my own 
great fatigue. I 


vas shown into a little 


placed her arms upon her hips and leisurely | side-room smelling strongly of spirits, but 
s g 1) 
| unobjectionable on the score of cleanliness, 


| where, in a fresh straw bed, I passed a very 
| comfortable night. 

| The next morning broke bright. Mrs. 
Murphy’s stern heart relented so far as to 
| give us an excellent breakfast, after which, 
| while Flanigan harnessed the pony, I sketch- 
ed our fair hostess. The idea of sitting or 
standing for her likeness so pleased her 
that I thought it had influence in the very 
moderate bill presented; but when, as I 
paid it, she saw the portrait, I detected a 
regret in her eye that she had not charged 
me twice as much—which proved to me 
that the likeness was good. 

I determined to go by Roundstone to 
Clifden and Westport. We therefore turn- 
}ed off at Glendalough, where the Twelve 
| Pins begin their solemn watch, and pursued 

a road unmatched, I think, for dreary, stony, 
| uninhabited desolation. The bright morn- 
ing was now hidden, and fitful gusts of mist 
warned us of a wet day. Flanigan was in 
high spirits, and his pony partook of his 
hilarity, for whenever his master’s voice be- 
came more earnest in the recital of some 
story, the poor forlorn-looking beast prick- 
ed up his ears and quickened his gait, as if 
| with gleeful approbation. 

The clouds that had only occasionally 
| obscured the sky now united, and dimmed 
with their gray breath the rainbows which 
had burst forth at every turn; then they 
settled on the granite heads of the mount- 
ains, on whose sides the dark, thread-like 
streams became swollen into white, flaunt- 
|ing ribbons of torrents, until stream and 
mountain were lost in their damp embrace. 
|For a few yards on either side of us I saw 
the red heather, but beyond, the pouring 
rain curtained every thing. Before the 
storm had shut out from our view the sur- 
|rounding scenery we had jogged for miles 
| without descrying a living creature, if I 
|may except here and there a crow, and now 
| we traveled for I know not how many miles 
| more in the utter obscurity of the mist and 
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rain, Which we seemed to carry with us like 
a cloak. When I caught a glimpse of the 
bare green fields, wherein there was no sign 
of human use, I could not but think Ireland, 
with its deserted lands, its undeveloped re- 
sources, and roofless cottages, was like the 
sleeping beauty of the fairy tale, enshrined 
in the silence and inactivity of some strange 
spell. 

The pony, Flanigan, and myself were a 
good deal surprised to overtake a traveler. 
Something about his attire, and especially 
his “acute” expression, made me think him 
an Irishman who had returned from Amer- 
ica. And it proved I was right. My guide. 
gave him good-day, and, with my permis- 
sion, a seat beside himself. Whereupon I 
ventured to ask him where he was from and 
where he was going. I believe it is a right 
peculiar to Americans to ask that all the 
world over. 

“T have come from America, ma’am, and 
am going to see my mother, who lives up in 
the mountains, by Cashla Bay back.” 

I was warm in my praises of his dutiful 
conduct. 

With a little laugh, he said, “I came for 
that and one other thing.” 

“To be married, perhaps ?” 

“No, your honor, ma’am ; it was just for a 
bit of skull-cracking. Indeed, ma‘am, sav- 
ing your presence, I'll tell you all about it. 
About five years ago I went to Spiddle fair, 
being then in the mind of going to America 
the month after. It’s a grand fair, with a 
great many pig-jobbers and cattle-dealers in 
it, and they’ll drink poteen like water. I 
met a boy there, one Magraw, who flourished 
whead of the whole fair. I wasn’t half his 
size, because he swelled himself up with his 


FOR AMERIOA. 


conceit, and I kept mine to myself; but I 
could not bear to see him calling himself a 
better boy than myself. So I dared him out, 
and I got the greatest beating I ever got in 
my whole life. Indeed, I did not think there 
was a sound bone in my body. But I prom- 
ised to pay him back with interest, even if I 
was leaving for America, and I have done it. 
In five years I got good work in America, 
good health, and money to the fore; so I 
made up my mind to go to Spiddle fair this 
year to pay Magraw his interest, and then 
tramp up the hills to the old cabin. It was 
the last day of the fair when I arrived at 
Spiddle, but I had not been there an hour 
when I heard a voice like Magraw’s come 
from the door of a shebeen. As soon as I 
approached, Magraw’s head came out, and I 
tapped it with my blackthorn stick, and he 
dropped. I cried ont, ‘ That’s the principal, 
and if you'll stand up I'll give you the inter- 
est.’ And then half the fair gathered round 
and eried, ‘’Tis Tim Ryan come from Amer- 
ica to beat Magraw.’ And they made a ring 
for us, and although I shouldn’t say it my- 
self, ma’am, they told me afterward that it 

was as pretty a fight as they had ever seen. 
| The whole fair was talking about it. In- 
deed, I did give him principal and interest, 
and he’s now laid up in his cabin to count 
them. So now I am going to see my moth- 
er, and can then return to America with 
nothing on my mind.” 

After a while the rain ceased, and the 
clearer air freshened up our spirits. As 
we ascended a little hill we saw a group 
of people, dressed mostly in holiday attire, 
huddled together and impressed with a cer- 
tain air of subdued emotion. A little further 
stood half a dozen cabins—some roofless, and 
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more to be so, I thought, after I had learned 
the occasion of the assemblage. 


in frieze coat and knee-breeches, mounted on | 
a frowzy horse of the color known in the | 
Southern States of America as ginger sorrel, | 
was certainly the loftiest, and therefore the | 


most prominent, figure of the party. 
strong-limbed barefooted country girl, at- 
tired in red petticoat, with a white flannel 
over-skirt tucked up in front, a bundle of 
clothes in one hand and a package of tea in 
the other, went from one person to another 


with a flurry and noise that but ill concealed | 


her anxiety, bidding them good-by, and they 
in turn, wishing her godspeed. She was go- 
ing to America, and these were her friends 


and family gathered to bid her adieu and | 


wave their handkerchiefs after her for the 
last time as she disappeared over the hill. 





An old man | 
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| At last she came to the aged mother, and 
| to the hearts of both came the thought that 
| they never were to look into each other's 
|eyes again. Then the tears streamed down 
the poor girl’s white cheeks, and her lips 
| became speechless, while the poor old wom- 
an sank to the earth and rested her gray 
head against the stone wall by the road. 
The girl mounted with the aid of her friends 
behind her father, who did not cease in his 
| endeavors to fill the horrid silence made by 

grief with his incessant and unnecessary 

chidings. The old man and the sorrel horse 

were to escort her to the nearest railway 
| town ; and as the emigrant disappeared over 
| the neighboring hill her head was resting 
on the back of the frieze coat, shutting out 
the scene that would never again appear to 
| her in reality. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE C 


CHAPTER I. 


A TERRIBLE SECRET. 


N a pleasant evening in the month of 
May, 1840, a group of young ladies 
might have been seen on the portico of 
Plympton Terrace, a fashionable boarding- 
school near Derwentwater. They all moved 
about with those effusive demonstrations so 
characteristic of young girls; but on this 
occasion there was a general hush among 
them, which evidently arose from some un- 
usual cause. As they walked up and down 
arm in arm, or with arms entwined, or with 
clasped hands, as young girls will, they talked 
in low earnest tones over some one engross- 
ing subject, or occasionally gathered in little 


LUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC. 


| knots to debate some point, in which, while 


each offered a different opinion, all were op- 
pressed by one common sadness 

While they were thus engaged there arose 
in the distance the sound of a rapidly gal- 
|loping horse. At once all the murmur of 
conversation died out, and the company 
stood in silence awaiting the new - comer. 
Out from 


They did not have to wait long. 
a place where the avenue wound amidst 
groves and thickets a young girl mounted 
on a spirited bay came at full speed toward 


| the portico. Arriving there, she stopped ab- 
ruptly ; then leaping lightly down, she flung 

| the reins over the horse’s neck, who forth- 
with galloped away to his stall. 

The rider who thus dismounted was a 
young girl of about eighteen, and of very 
striking appearance. Her complexion was 
| dark, her hair black, with its rich volumi- 
| nous folds gathered in great glossy plaits be- 
|hind. Her eyes were of a deep hazel color, 
| radiant, aud full of energetic life. In those 
leyes there was a certain earnestness of ex- 
pression, however, deepening down into 
something that seemed like melancholy, 
which showed that even in her young life 
she had experienced sorrow. Her figure was 
slender and graceful, being well displayed by 
her close-fitting riding-habit, while a plumed 
hat completed her equipment, and served to 
heighten the effect of her beauty. 

At her approach a sudden silence had fallen 
over the company, and they all stood motion- 
less, looking at her as she dismounted. 

“Why, what makes you all look at me so 
strangely ?” she asked, in a tone of surprise, 
throwing a hasty glance over them. “ Has 
any thing happened ?” 

To this question no answer was given, but 
each seemed waiting for the other to speak. 
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At length a little thing of about twelve! Miss Plympton looked still more troubled, 
came up, and encircling the new-comer’s | “_I—I—don’t know what to say,” she fal- 
waist with her arm, looked up with a sor- | tered. 


rowful expression, and whispered, “You mean death !” cried Edith, in an ex. 
“Edith dearest, Miss Plympton wants to} cited voice; “and oh! I needn’t ask who, 
see you.” There’s only one—only one. I had only one 





The silence and ominous looks of the oth- | —only one—and now—he is—gone!” 
ers, and the whispered words of the little “Gone,” repeated Miss Plympton, mechan- 
girl, together with her mournful face, in- | ically, and she said no more; for in the pres- 
creased the surprise and anxiety of Edith. | ence of Edith’s grief, and of other facts which 
She looked with a strange air of apprehen- | had yet to be disclosed—facts which would 
sion over the company. reveal to this innocent girl something worse 
“What is it?” she asked, hurriedly.| than even bereavement—words were use- 
“Something has happened. Do any of you] less, and she could find nothing to say, 
know? What is it ?” Her hand wandered through the folds of 
She spoke breathlessly, and her eyes once | her dress, and at length she drew forth a 
more wandered with anxious inquiry over| black-edged letter, at which she gazed in an 
all of them. But no one spoke, for, what- | abstracted way. 
ever it was, they felt the news to be serious| “ Let me see it,” cried Edith, hurriedly and 
—something, in fact, which could not well | eagerly ; and before Miss Plympton could pre- 
be communicated by themselves. Once more | vent her, or even imagine what she was about, 
Edith repeated her question, and finding that | she darted forward and snatched the letter 
no answer was forth-coming, her impatience | from her hand. Then she tore it open and 
allowed her to wait no longer; and so, gath-| read it breathlessly. The letter was very 
ering up her long skirts in one hand and hold- | short, and was written in a stiff, constrained 
ing her whip in the other, she hurried into| hand. It was as follows: 
poe sg to see Miss Plympton. “Darron Hatz, May 6, 1840. 
Miss Plympton’s room was on the second “M Iti alates Ante to © 
floor, and that lady herself was seated by ppm tages eg tii ee 
the window as Edith entered. In the young municate to you the death of Frederick Dal- 
rs is ‘ ’. , © | ton, Esq., of Dalton Hall, who died at Hobart 
girl’s face there was now a deeper anxiety, Town, Vewutieente teed the 2d of De 
and seating herself near the centre-table, she Ney ee ee ee 





; zy : cember, 1839. be at you will impart 
looked inquiringly at Miss Plympton. Pili saci g th wy og 
r : : this intelligence to Miss Dalton, for as she is 
The latter regarded her for some moments . 
tis Utaiaon now of age, she may wish to return to Dalton 
tee ‘ P »y | Hall. 
“Did you wish to see me, auntie dear ?” ‘6 * 
Pecowd I remain, madame, 
said Edith. Fy ‘ 
panama sla Your most obedient servant, 
Miss Plympton sighed. “ ‘i 
“Yes” s : , ‘ JOHN WIGGINS. 
Yes,” she said, slowly; “but, my poor | 


i ete “Miss Prympron, Plympton Terrace.” 
darling Edie, I hardly know how to say to ~ ie 


you what I have tosay. I—I—do you think Of this letter Edith took in the meaning 
you can bear to hear it, dear ?” of the first three lines only. Then it dropped 
At this Edith looked more disturbed than | from her trembling hands, and sinking into 
ever; and placing her elbow on the centre-| a chair, she burst into a torrent of tears. 
table, she leaned her cheek upon her hand, | Miss Plympton regarded her with a face 
and fixed her melancholy eyes upon Miss | full of anxiety, and for some moments Edith 
Plympton. Her heart throbbed painfully, | wept without restraint; but at length, when 
and the hand against which her head leaned | the first outburst of grief was past, she pick- 
trembled visibly. But these signs of agita-| ed up the letter once more and read it over 
tion did not serve to lessen the emotion of | and over. 
the other; on the contrary, she seemed more} Deep as Edith’s grief evidently was, this 
distressed, and quite at a loss how to proceed. | bereavement was not, after all, so sore a blow 
“Edith,” said she at last, “my child, you| as it might have been under other circum- 
know how tenderly I love you. I have al-| stances. For this father whom she had lost 
ways tried to be a mother to you, and to save | was virtually a stranger: Losing her moth- 
you from all sorrow; but now my love and | erat the age of eight, she had lived ever since 
care are all useless, for the sorrow has come, | with Miss Plympton, and during this time 
and I do not know any way by which I can | her father had never seen her, nor even writ- 
break bad news to—to—a—a bereaved | ten to her. Once or twice she had written 
heart.” |to him a pretty childish letter, but he had 
She spoke in a tremulous voice and with | never deigned any reply. If in that un- 
frequent pauses. | known nature there had been any thing 
“ Bereaved !” exclaimed Edith, with white | of a father’s love, no possible hint had ever 
lips. “Oh,auntie! Bereaved! Is it that? | been given of it. Of her strange isolation 
Oh, tell me all. Don’t keep me in suspense. | she was never forgetful, and she felt it most 
Let me know the worst.” | keenly during the summer holidays, when 
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all her companions had gone to their homes. 
At such times she brooded much over her 
loneliness, and out of this feeling there arose 
a hope, which she never ceased to cherish, 


that the time would come when she might | Edith very unpleasantly. 
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where he has been living. He did not live 
in India, dear; he never lived in India. He 
lived in—in—Van Diemen’s Land.” 

Miss Plympton’s tone and look affected 
The mystery 


join her father, and live with him wherever | about her father seemed to grow darker, and 


he might be, and set herself to the task of 
winning his affections. 

She had always understood that her fa- 
ther had been living in the East since her 
mother’s death. The only communication 
which she had with him was indirect, and 
consisted of business letters which his En- 
glish agent wrote to Miss Plympton. These 
were never any thing more than short, form- 
al notes. Such neglect was keenly felt, and 
Edith, unwilling to blame her father alto- 
gether, tried to make some one else respon- 
sible for it. As she knew of no other human 
being who had any connection with her fa- 
ther except this agent, she brought herself 
gradually to look upon him as the cause of 
her father’s coldness, and so at length came 
to regard him with a hatred that was un- 
reasoning and intense. She considered him 
her father’s evil genius, and believed him to 
be somehow at the bottom of the troubles 
of her life. Thus every year this man, John 
Wiggins, grew more hateful, and she accus- 
tomed herself to think of him as an evil 
fiend, a Mephistopheles, by whose crafty 
wiles her father’s heart had been estranged 
from her. Such, then, was the nature of 


Edith’s bereavement ; and as she mourned 
over it she did not mourn so much over the 


reality as over her vanished hope. He was 
gone, and with him was gone the expecta- 
tion of meeting him and winning his affec- 
tion. She would never see him—never be 
able to tell how sxe loved him, and hear 
him say with a father’s voice that he loved 
his child! 

These thoughts and feelings overwhelmed 
Edith even as she held the letter in her 
hand for a new perusal, and she read it over 
and over without attaching any meaning to 
the words. At length her attention was ar- 
rested by one statement in that short letter 
which had hitherto escaped her notice. 
This was the name of the place where her 
father’s death had occurred—Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

“JT don’t understand this,” said she. 
“What is the meaning of this—Van Die- 
men’s Land? I did not know that poor papa 
had ever left India.” 

Miss Plympton made no reply to this for 
some time, but looked more troubled than 
ever. 

“ What does it mean,” asked Edith again 
— “this Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land? 
What does it mean ?” 

“Well, dear,” said Miss Plympton, in a 
strangely gentle and mournfui voice, “ you 
have never known much about your poor 
father, and you have never known exactly 





to assume something of an ill-omened charac- 
ter. The name also—Van Diemen’s Land— 
served to heighten her dark apprehensions ; 
and this discovery that she had known even 
less than she supposed about her father 
made it seem as though the knowledge that 
had thus been hidden could not but be pain- 
ful. 

“What do you mean?” she asked again; 
and her voice died down to a whisper through 
the vague fears that had been awakened. 
“T thought that poor papa lived in India— 
that he held some office under government.” 

“T know that you believed so,” said Miss 
Plympton, regarding Edith with a look that 
was full of pity and mournful sympathy. 
“That was what I gave out. None of the 
girls have ever suspected the truth. No 
one knows whose daughter you really are. 
They do not suspect that your father was 
Dalton of Dalton Hall. They think that he 
was an Indian resident in the Company’s 
service. Yes, I have kept the secret well, 
dear—the secret that I promised your dear 
mother on her death-bed to keep from all 
the world, and from you, darling, till the 
time should come for you to know. And 
often and often, dear, have I thought of this 
moment, and tried to prepare for it; but 
now, since it has come, I am worse than un- 
prepared. But preparations are of no use, 
for oh, my darling, my own Edith, I must 
speak, if I speak at all, from my heart.” 

These words were spoken by Miss Plymp- 
ton in a broken, disconnected, and almost 
incoherent manner. She stopped abruptly, 
and seemed overcome by strong agitation. 
Edith, on her part, looked at her in equal ag- 
itation, wondering at her display of emotion, 
and terrified at the dark significance of her 
words. For from those words she learned 
this much already—that her father had been 
living in Van Diemen’s Land, a penal colo- 
ny ; that around him had been a dark secret 
which had been kept from her most care- 
fully ; that her parentage had been conceal- 
ed most scrupulously from the knowledge 
of her school-mates; and that this secret 
which had been so guarded was even now 





overwhelming Miss Plympton so that she 
shrunk from communicating it. All this 
served to fill the mind of Edith with terrible 
presentiments, and the mystery which had 
hitherto surrounded her father seemed now 
about to result in a revelation more terrible 
than the mystery itself. 
After some time Miss Plympton rose, and 
drawing her chair nearer, sat down in front 
| of Edith, and took both her hands. 
“My poor darling Edith,” said she, in 
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pitying tones, “Iam anxious for you. You} 


are not strong enough forthis. Your hands 
are damp and cold. You are trembling. I 
would not have brought up this subject now, 
but I have been thinking that the time has 
come for telling you all. But I’m afraid it 
will be too much for you. You have al- 
ready enough to bear without having this in 
addition. You are too weak.” 
Edith shook her head. 


Perhaps I had better defer it.” 

“No,” said Edith, in a forced voice. “No 
—now—now—tell me now. I can bear 
whatever it is better than any horrible sus- 
pense.” 

Miss Plympton sighed, and leaning for- 
ward, she kissed the pale forehead of the 
young girl. Then, after a little further de- 
lay, during which she seemed to be collect- 
ing her thoughts, she began: 

“T was governess once, Edith dearest, in 
your dear mamma’s family. She was quite 
a little thing then. All the rest were harsh, 
and treated me like a slave ; but she was like 
an angel, and made me feel the only real 
happiness I knew in all those dreary days. 
I loved her dearly for her gentle and noble 
nature. I loved her always, and I still love 
her memory ; and I love you as I loved her, 
and for her sake. And when she gave you 
to me, on her death-bed, I promised her that 
I would be a mother to you, dear. You have 
never known how much I love you—-for I 
am not demonstrative—but I do love you, 
my own Edith, most dearly, and I would 
spare you this if I could. But, after all, it 
is a thing which you must know some time, 
and before very long—the sooner the better.” 

“T wish to know it now,” said Edith, as 
Miss Plympton hesitated, speaking in a con- 
strained voice, the result of the strong press- 
ure which she was putting on her feelings 
—“now,” she repeated. “I can not wait. 
I must know all to-day. What was it? 
Was it—crime ?” 


Miss Plympton, “involved crime. But, my 
darling, you must remember always that an 
accusation is not the same as a fact, even 
though men believe it; yes, even though 
the law may condemn the accused, and the 
innocent may suffer. Edith Dalton,” she 
continued, with solemn earnestness, “I be- 
lieve that your father was as innocent as 
you are. Remember that! Cling to that! 


Never give up that belief, no matter what | 


you may hear. There was too much haste 
and blind passion and prejudice in that court 
where he was tried, and appearances were 
dark, and there was foul treachery some- 


where; and so it was that Frederick Dalton | 


was done to ruin and his wife done to death. 
And now, my darling, you have to make 
yourself acquainted not with a father’s 
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|solation to Edith. 


crimes, but with a father’s sufferings. You 
are old enough now to hear that story, and 
you have sufficient independence of charac- 
ter to judge for yourself, dear. There js 
no reason why you should be overwhelmed 
when you hear it—unless, indeed, you are 
overcome by pity for the innocent and in- 
dignation against his judges. Even if soci 


| ety considers your father’s name a stained 
| and dishonored one, there is no reason why 

“Can you bear it?” asked Miss Plympton, | 
anxiously, “this that I wish to tell you? | 


his daughter should feel shame, for you may 
take your stand on his own declaration of 
innocence, and hold up your head proudly 


| before the world.” 


Miss Plympton spoke this with vehement 
emotion, and her words brought some con- 
The horrible thought 
that had at first come was that her father 
had been a convict in some penal settle- 
ment, but this solemn assurance of his inno- 
cence mitigated the horror of the thought, 
and changed it into pity. She said not a 
word, however, for her feelings were still too 
strong, nor could she find voice for any words. 
She sat, therefore, in silence, and waited for 
Miss Plympton to tell the whole story. 

Miss Plympton surveyed Edith anxiously 
for a few moments, and then rising, went 
over to an escritoire. This she unlocked, 
and taking from it a parcel, she returned to 
her seat. 

“T am not going to tell you the story,” 
said she. “I can not bear to recall it. It 
is all here, and you may read it for yourself. 
It was all public ten years ago, and in this 
package are the reports of the trial. Ihave 
read them over so often that I almost know 
them by heart ; and I know, too, the haste of 
that trial, and the looseness of that evidence. 


I have marked it in places—for your eyes 


only, dearest—for I prepared it for you, to be 
handed to you in case of my death. My life, 
however, has been preserved, and I now give 
this into your own hands. You must take 
it to your own room, and read it all over 
by yourself. You will learn there all that 


| the world believes about your father, and 
“The charge that was against him,” said 


will see in his own words what he says about 
himself. And for my part, even if the tes- 
timony were far stronger, I would still take 
the word of Frederick Dalton !” 

Miss Plympton held out the parcel, and 
Edith took it, though she was scarce con- 
scious of the act. An awful foreboding of 
calamity, the mysterious shadow of her fa- 
ther’s fate, descended over her soul. She 
was unconscious of the kiss which Miss 
Plympton gave her; nor was she conscious 
of any thing till she found herself seated at 
a table in her own room, with the door 
locked, and the package lying on the table 
before her. She let it lie there for a few 
moments, for her agitation was excessive, 
and she dreaded to open it; but at length 
she mastered her feelings, and began to undo 
the strings. 











The contents of the parcel consisted of 
sheets of paper, upon which were pasted 
columns of printed matter cut from some 
newspaper. It was the report of the trial 
of Frederick Dalton, upon charges which ten 
years before had filled the public mind with 
horror and curiosity. In those days the 
most cursory reader who took up the report 
came to the work with a mind full of vivid 
interest and breathless suspense; but that 
report now lay before the eyes of a far differ- 
ent reader—one who was animated by feel- 
ings far more intense, since it was the daugh- 
ter of the accused herself. That daughter 
also was one who hitherto had lived in an 
atmosphere of innocence, purity, and love, 
one who shrank in abhorrence from all that 
was base or vile; and this was the one be- 
fore whose eyes was now placed the horrible 
record that had been made up before the 
world against her father’s name. 

The printed columns were pasted in such 
a way that a wide margin was left, which 
was covered with notes in Miss Plympton’s 
writing. To give any thing like a detailed 
account of this report, with the annotations, 
is out of the question, nor will any thing be 
necessary beyond a general summary of the 
facts therein stated. 





———_—_a———_—— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


On the date indicated in the report, then, 
the city of Liverpool and the whole coun- 
try were agitated by the news of a terrible 
murder. On the road-side near Everton 
the dead body of a Mr. Henderson, an emi- 
nent banker, had been found, not far from 
his own residence. The discovery had been 
made at about eleven o’clock in the evening 
by some passers-by. Upon examination a 
wound was found in the back of the head 
which had been caused by a bullet. His 
watch and purse were still in their places, 
but his pocket-book was gone. Clasped in 
one of the hands was a newspaper, on the 
blank margin of which were some red let- 
ters, rudely traced, and looking as though 
they had been written with blood. The let- 
ters were these : 


“DALTON SHOT ME BEC—” 


It was evident that the writer intended to 
write the word “because,” and give the 
reason why he had been shot, but that his 
strength had failed in the middle of the 
word. 

A closer search revealed some other things. 
One was a small stick, the point of which 
was reddened with. a substance which mi- 
croscopic examination afterward showed to 
be blood. The other was a scarf-pin made 
of gold, the head of which consisted of a Mal- 
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tese cross, of very rich and elegant design. 
In the middle was black enamel inclosed by 
a richly chased gold border, and at the inter- 
section of the bars was a small diamond of 
great splendor. If this cross belonged to 
the murderer it had doubtless become loos- 
ened, and fallen out while he was stooping 
over his victim, and the loss had not been 
noticed in the excitement of the occasion. 

At the coroner’s inquest various impor- 
tant circumstances were brought to light. 
The fact that his watch and purse remained 
made it plain that it was not a case of com- 
mon highway robbery, and the loss of the 
pocket - book showed that the deed was 
prompted by a desire for something more 
than ordinary plunder. Proceeding from 
this, various circumstances arose which, in 
addition to the terrible accusation traced in 
blood, tended to throw suspicion upon Fred- 
erick Dalton. 

It came out that on the morning of that 
very day Mr. Henderson had discovered a 
check for two thousand pounds that had 
been forged in his name. Being a very chol- 
eric man, he felt more than the anger which 
is natural under such circumstances, and 
vowed vengeance to the uttermost upon the 


|forger. That same morning Mr. Frederick 


Dalton came to see him, and was shown into 
his private office. He had just arrived in 
the city, and had come on purpose to pay this 
visit. The interview was a protracted one, 
and the clerks outside heard the voice of 
Mr. Henderson in a very high key, and in a 
strain of what sounded like angry menace 
and denunciations of vengeance, though they 
could not make out any words. At last the 
office door opened, and Dalton came out. 
He was very pale, and much agitated. One 
of the clerks heard him say, in a low voice, 

“ Only one day—till this time to-morrow.” 

Whereupon Mr. Henderson roared out in a 
loud voice, which all the clerks heard, 

“ No, Sir! Not one day, not one hour, if I 
die for it!” 

Upon this Dalton walked away, looking 
paler and more agitated than ever. 

In the course of the day Mr. Henderson 
told his confidential clerk that the check had 
just been used by Dalton, who, however, 
denied that he was the forger; that the vis- 
it of Dalton professed to be on behalf of the 
guilty party, whom he wished to screen. 
Dalton had refused to give the culprit’s 
naine, and offered to pay the amount of the 
check, or any additional sum whatever, if 
no proceedings were taken. This, however, 
Mr. Henderson refused, and in his indigna- 
tion charged Dalton himself with the crime. 
Under these circumstances the interview 
had terminated. 

Thus the evidence against Dalton was the 
forged check, the clerks’ reports concern- 
ing the exciting interview with Mr. Hender- 
son, the awful accusation of the deceased 
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himself, written in his own blood, together 
with the Maltese cross, which was believed to 
belong to Dalton. The arrest of Dalton had 
been made at the earliest possible moment ; 
and at the trial these were the things which 
were made use of against him by the prose- 
cution. By energetic efforts discovery was 
made of a jeweler who recognized the Mal- 
tese cross as his own work, and swore that 
he had made it for Frederick Dalton, in ac- 
cordance with a special design furnished him 
by that gentleman. The design had been 
kept in his order-book ever since, and was 
produced by him in court. Thus the tes- 
timony of the jeweler and the order-book 
served to fix the ownership of the Maltese 
cross upon Dalton in such a way that it cor- 
roborated and confirmed all the other testi- 
mony. 

On the other hand, the defense of Dalton 
took up all these points. In the first place, 
it was shown that in his case there was no 
conceivable temptation that could have led 
to the commission of such a crime. He was 
a man of great wealth, possessed of a fine 


The testimony of the Maltese cross was 
met by counter-testimony to the effect that 
Dalton had never worn such an ornament, 
His servants all swore that they had neve; 
seen it before. Mr. Henderson’s clerks also 
swore that Mr. Dalton wore no pin at all on 
that morning of the interview. 

And, finally, an effort was made to prove 
an alibi. It was shown that Dalton’s occn- 
pation of his time during that evening could 
be accounted for with the exception of one 
hour. Witnesses were produced from the 
hotel where he put up who swore that he 
had been there until eight o’clock in the 
evening, when he left, returning at nine. 
An hour, therefore, remained to be account- 
ed for. As to this hour—on the one hand, 
it seemed hardly sufficient for the deed, but 
yet it was certainly possible for him to have 
done it within that time; and thus it re- 
mained for the defense to account for that 
hour. For this purpose a note was produced, 
which was scribbled in pencil and addressed 
to John Wiggins, Esq. 

It was as follows: 


estate, and free from all pecuniary embar- | 


rassments. He was not what was called a} 


sporting man, and therefore could not have 
secretly accumulated debts while appearing 
rich. It was shown, also, that his character 


“DEAR WIGGINS,—I have been here ever 
since eight, and am tired of waiting. Come 
to my room as soon as you get back. I'll be 
there. Yours, F. DALTON.” 


was stainless ; that he was essentially a do- | 


mestic man, living quietly at Dalton Hall | 


with his wife and child, and therefore, from 
his worldly means as well as from his per- 
sonal character and surroundings, it was 
morally impossible for him to have forged 
the check. 

With reference to the interview with Mr. 
Henderson, it was maintained that it arose, 
as he himself said, from a desire to shield 
the real culprit, whom he knew, and for 
whom he felt a strong and unusual regard. 


Who this culprit was the defense did not as- | 


sert, norcould they imagine, though they tried 
every possible way of finding him out. Who- 
ever he was, he appeared to be the only one 
who could have had a motive strong enough 
for the murder of Mr. Henderson. The un- 
known assassin had evidently done the deed 


so as to obtain possession of the forged check, | 


and prevent its being used against him. In 
this he was unsuccessful, since the check 
had already been intrusted to the hands of 
others; but the aim of the assassin was suf- 
ficiently evident. 


Again, as to the writing in blood, a vigor- | 


ous effort was made to show that this was a 
conspiracy against an innocent man. It was 
argued that Mr. Henderson did not write it 


at all; and efforts were made to prove that | 


the wound in his head must have caused in- 
stantaneous death. He himself, therefore, 
could not have written it, but it must have 
been the work either of some one who was 
plotting against Dalton, or who was eager 
to divert suspicion from himself. 


Mr. John Wiggins testified that he had 

made an appointment to meet Dalton at 
| the hour mentioned in the note, but had 
been detained on business until late. He 
had found this on his return thrust under 
| the office door. On going to see him the 
following morning he had learned of his 
arrest. 

This note and the testimony of Wiggins 
were felt to bear strongly in Dalton’s favor. 
If the accused had really been waiting at 
the office, as the note stated, then clearly he 
could not have followed on Mr. Henderson’s 
| track to Everton. The force of this weigh- 
ed more than any thing else with the court; 
the summing up of the judge also bore 
strongly toward an acquittal; and, conse- 
quently, Dalton was declared not guilty. 

But the acquittal on this first charge did 
not at all secure the escape of Dalton from 
‘danger. Another charge, which had been 
interwoven with the first, still impended 
over him, and no sooner was he declared free 
| of murder than he was arrested on the charge 
of forgery, and remanded to prison to await 
| his trial on that accusation. 

Now during the whole course of the trial 
the public mind had been intensely excited ; 
all men were eager that vengeance should 

| fall on some one, and at the outset had made 
up their minds that Dalton was guilty. The 
verdict of acquittal created deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, for it seemed as though 
justice had been cheated of a victim. When, 
| therefore, the trial for forgery came on, there 


| 
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weighed against Dalton all the infamy that 
had been accumulating against him during 
the trial for murder. Had this trial stood 
alone, the prisoner’s counsel might have suc- 
cessfully pleaded his high character, as well 
as his wealth, against this charge, and shown 
that it was false because it was morally im- 
possible. But this was no longer of avail, 
and in the public mind Frederick Dalton was 
deemed only a desperate murderer, whose 
good reputation was merely the result of 
life-long hypocrisy, and whose character was 
but an empty name. 

And so in this trial it was shown that 
Dalton had first put forth the forged check, 
and afterward learning that it was discov- 
ered prematurely, had hurried to Liverpool 
so as to get it back from Mr. Henderson. His 
asserted wealth was not believed in. Efforts 
were made to show that he had been con- 
nected with men of desperate fortunes, and 
had himself been perhaps betting heavily ; 
and all the arts which are usnally employed 
by unscrupulous or excited advocates to 
crush an accused man were freely put forth. | 
Experts were brought from London to exam- | 
ine Dalton’s handwriting, and compare it 
with that of the forged check; and these 
men, yielding to the common prejudice, gave 
it as their opinion that he was, or might have | 
been (!), the author of the forgery. } 

But all this was as nothing when com- 
pared with the injury which Dalton himself 
did to his own cause by the course which he 
chose to adopt. Contenting himself with 
the simple assertion of his innocence, he re- 
fused to give the name of the guilty man, or 
to say any thing that might lead to his dis- 
covery. Actuated by a lofty sense of honor, 
a chivalrous sentiment of loyalty and friend- | 
ship, he kept the secret with obstinate fidel- | 
ity; and the almost frantic appeals of his | 
counsel, who saw in the discovery of the real 
offender the only chance for the escape of 
the accused, and who used every possible 
argument to shake his resolve, availed not 
in the slightest degree to shake his firmness. 
They employed detectives, and instituted 
inquiries in all directions in the endeavor 
to find out who might be this friend for | 
whom Dalton was willing to risk honor and | 
life; but their search was completely baffled. 
Dalton’s silence was therefore taken as an | 
evidence of guilt, and his refusal to confess 
on a friend was regarded as a silly attempt | 
to excite public sympathy. When the conn- 
sel ventured to bring this forward to the 
jury, and tried to portray Dalton as a man 
who chose rather to suffer than to say that 
which might bring a friend to destructign, 
it was regarded as a wild, Quixotic, and 
maudlin piece of sentimentalism on the part | 
of said counsel, and was treated by the pros- 
ecution with unspeakable scorn and ridi- | 
cule. Under such circumstances the resait 
was inevitable: Frederick Dalton was de- | 
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for whom he was now suffering ? 


clared guilty, and sentenced to transporta 
tion for life. \ 

Among the notes which had been ‘written 
by Miss Plympton, Edith was very forcibly 
struck by;some which referred to John 
Wiggins. | 

“Who isithis J. W.?” was written in one 
place. “Hw did F. D. become acquainted 
with him?’ 

In anothir place, where Wigg 
his testimon} 

“Where was J. W. during that hour? 
he gone to Everton himself ?” 

And again | “ J. W. was the friend of F. D., 
and wished tysave him. Might he not have 
done more ?” 

Again: “Mirk well! J.W.is a Liverpool 
man. H.was\a Liverpool man. Had F. D. 
ever heard of even the name of H. before the 
forgery? What was the nature of the deal- 
ings between F. D. and J. W.?” 

Again, when Dalton’s silence was so sharp- 
ly commented on and urged as a proof of his 
guilt, there occurred the following: “ If F.D. 
was silent, why did not J.W.open his mouth? 
Must he not have known at least something? 
Could he not have set the authorities upon 
the track of the real criminal, and thus have 
saved F. D.?” 

Again: “ The Maltese cross did not belong 
to Dalton. He had ordered it to be made. 
For whom? Was it not for this same friend 
Was not 
this friend the murderer? Has he not thrown 
suspicion upon F. D. by that writing in blood? 
The same one who committed the murder 
wrote the false charge, and left the Maltese 
cross.” 

Other notes of a similar character occurred 
in various places, but those which impressed 
Edith most were the following: 

“F, D. was evidently betrayed by his false 
friend. Was not that false friend the real 
murderer? Did he not contrive to throw 


ins gave 
about the note, was written: 
Had 


|on F, D. the suspicion of the murder? Might 
|not the forgery itself from the very begin- 


ning have been part of a plan to ruin F. D.? 
But why rein him? Evidently to gain some 
benefit. Now who has been most benefit- 
ed by the ruin of F. D.? Whoever he is, 
must not he be the murderer and the false 
friend ?” 

Again, a little further on: “Has any one 
gained any thing from the ruin of F. D. but 

.W.? Has not J.W. ever since had control 
of the Dalton property? Is he not rich now ? 
Has not the ruin of F. D. made the fortune 
of J. W.?” 

Such was the substance of the papers which 
Edith perused. They were voluminous, and 
she continued at her task all through that 
night, her heart all the time filled with a 
thousand contending emotions. 

Before her mind all the time there was 
the image of her father in the judgment-hall. 
There he stood, the innocent man, betrayed 
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by his friend, and yet standing there in his 
simple faith and truth to save that friend, 
obstinate in his self-sacrificing fidelity, true 
to faith when the other had proved himself 
worthless, suffering what can only be suf- 
fered by a generous nature as the hours and 
the days passed and the end approached, 
and still the traitor allowed him to suffer. 
And there was the hate and scorn of man, 
the clamor for vengeance from society, the 
condemnation of the jury who had prejudged 
his case, the sneer of the paid advocate, the 
scoff of the gaping crowd, to whom the plea 
of noblesse oblige and stainless honor and per- 
fect truth seemed only maudlin sentimental- 
ity and Quixotic extravagance. 

All these thoughts were in Edith’s mind 
as she read, and these feelings swelled with- 
in her indignant heart as all the facts in 
that dread tragedy were slowly revealed one 
by one. Coming to this task with a mind 
convinced at the outset of her father’s inno- 
cence, she met with not one circumstance 
that could shake that conviction for a mo- 
ment. In her own strong feeling she was 
incapable of understanding how any one 
could honestly think otherwise. The testi- 
mony of adverse witnesses seemed to her 
perjury, the arguments of the lawyers fiend- 
ish malignity, the last summing up of the 
judge bitter prejudice, and the verdict of 
the jury a mockery of justice. 


——_ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MOMENTOUS RESOLVE. 

EARLY on the following morning Miss 
Plympton called on Edith, and was shocked 
to see the changes that had been made in 
ber by that one night. She did not regard 
so much the pallor of her face, the languor 
of her manner, and her unelastic step, but 
rather the new expression that appeared 
upon her countenance, the thoughtfulness 


of her brow, the deep and earnest abstrac- | 


tion of her gaze. In that one night she 
seemed to have stepped from girlhood to 
maturity. It was as though she had lived 
through the intervening experience. Years 
had been crowded into hours. Ske was no 
longer a school-girl—she was a woman. 
Miss Plympton soon retired, with the 
promise to come again when Edith should 
feel stronger. Breakfast was sent up, and 
taken away untasted, and at noon Miss 
Plympton once more made her appearance. 
“T have been thinking about many things,” 
said Edith, after some preliminary remarks, 
“and have been trying to recall what I can 
of my own remembrance of papa. I was 
only eight years old, but I have a pretty 
distinct recollection of him, and it has been 
strengthened by his portrait, which I always 
have had. Of my mother I have a most 


| first news which she received. 
| severe blow. 


vivid remembrance, and I have never for. 
gotten one single circumstance connected 
with her last illness. I remember your ar. 
rival, and my departure from home after al] 
was over. But there is one thing which | 
should like very much to ask you about, 
Did none of my mother’s relatives come to 
see her during this time ?” 

“Your mother’s relatives acted very bad- 
ly indeed, dear. From the first they wer 
carried away by the common belief in your 
dear father’s guilt. Some of them came fly- 
ing to your mother. She was very ill at the 
time, and these relatives brought her the 
It was a 
They were hard-hearted or 
thoughtless enough to denounce your father 
to her, and she in her weak state tried to 
defend him. All this produced so deplorable 
an effect that she sank rapidly. Her rela- 
tives left her in this condition. She tried to 
be carried to your dear father in his prison, 
but could not bear the journey. They took 
her as far as the gates, but she fainted there, 
and had to be taken back to the house. So 
then she gave up. She knew that she was 
going to die, and wrote to me imploring me 
to come to her. She wished to intrust you 
tome. I took you from her arms—” 

Miss Plympton paused, and Edith was 
silent for some time. 

“So,” said she, in a scarce audible voice, 
“darling mamma died of a broken heart ?” 

Miss Plympton said nothing. A long si- 


| lence followed. 


“Had my father no friends,” asked Edith, 
“or no relatives ?” 

“He had no relatives,” said Miss Plymp- 
ton, “but an only sister. She married a 
Captain Dudleigh, now Sir Lionel Dudleigh. 
But it was a very unhappy marriage, for 
they separated. I never knew the cause; 
and Captain Dudleigh took it so much to 
heart that he went abroad. He could not 
have heard of your father’s misfortunes till 
all was over and it was too late. But in any 
case I do not see what he could have done, 
unless he had contrived to shake your fa- 
ther’s resolve. As to his-wife, I have nevei 
heard of her movements, and I think she 
must have died long ago. Neither she nor 
her husband is mentioned at the trial. If 
they had been in England, it seems to me 
that they would have come forward as wit- 
nesses in some way; so I think they were 
both out of the country. Sir Lionel is alive 
yet, I think, but he has always lived out of 
the world. I believe his family troubles de- 
stroyed his happiness, and made him some- 
what misanthropical. I have sometimes 
thought in former years that he might make 
inquiries about you, but he has never done 
so to my knowledge, though perhaps he has 
tried without being able to hear where you 
were. After all, he would scarcely know 
where to look. On the whole, I consider 
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Sir Lionel the only friend you Lave, Edith 
darling, besides myself, and if anv rrouble 
should ever arise, he would be the one to 
whom I should apply for assistance, or at 
least advice.” 

Edith listened to this, and made no com- 
ment, but after another thoughtful pause 
she said, 


“About this Wiggins—h:ve you ever 
heard any thing of him since tie-—the 


trial ?” 

Miss Plympton shook her head 

“No,” said she, “except from those formal 
business notes. You have seen them all, 
and know what they are.” 

“Have you ever formed any opinion of 
him more favorable than what you wrote in 
those notes ?” 

“T do not think that i wrote any thing 
more than suspicions or surmises,” said Miss 
Plympton ; “and as far as suspicions are 
concerned, I certainly have not changed my 
mind. The position which he occupied dur- | 
ing the trial, and ever since, excites my sus- 
picions against him. Al! others suffered ; 
he alone was benefitec And now, too, | 
when all is over, he seems still in his old 
position—perhaps a bett«r one than ever— 
the agent of the estates! and assuming to 
some extent a guardianship over you. At 
least he gives directions about vou, for he 
jays you are to go back to Dalton Hall. 
But in that he shall fiuc himself mistaken, | 
for I will never allow you to put yourself in | 
his power.” 

“Have you ever seen liim ?” asked Edith. 

“Ho? 

She bent down her head, and leaned her 
forehead on her hand. 

“Well,” said she, in a low voice, half to 
herself, “it don’t matter; I shall see him 
soon myself.” 

“See him yourself!” said Miss Plympton, 
anxiously. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, I shall see him soon—when I get to 
Dalton Hall.” 

“Dalton Hall !” 

“Yes,” said Edith, simply, raising her | 
head and looking calmly at Miss Plympton. 
“But you are not going, to Dalton Hall.” 
“There is no other place for me,” said 
Edith, sadly. “I am going—-I am going as 

soon as possible.” { 

“Oh no—oh no, darling|; you are going 


to do nothing of the kind,” said Miss Plymp- | 


ton. “I can not let you go. We all love 
you too dearly. This is tee home, and I 
now stand in the place of {hose whom you 
have lost. You are never to leave me, Edith 
dearest.” 


Edith sighed heavily, and shook her head. | 


“No,” she said, speaking in a low, melan- 
choly voice—“ no, Ieuan not stay. I can not 
meet my friends here again. Iam not what 


I was yesterday. Iam changed. It seems | 


as though some heavy weight has come upon 
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me. I must go away, and I have only one 
place to go to, and that is my father’s home.” 

“My darling,” said Miss Plympton, draw- 
ing her chair close to Edith, and twining 
her arms about her, “ you must not talk so; 
you can not imagine how you distress me. 
I can not let you go. Do not think of these 
things. We all love you. Do not imagine 
that your secret will be discovered. No one 
shall ever know it. In afew days you your- 
self will feel different. The consciousness 
of your father’s innocence will make you 
feel more patient, and the love of all your 
friends will make your life as happy as ever.” 

“No,” said Edith, “I can not—lI cansnot. 
You can not imagine how I dread to see the 
face of any one of them. I shall imagine 
that they know all; and I can not tell them. 
They will tease me to tell them my troubles, 
and it will only worry me. No, for me to 
stay here is impossible. I would go any 
where first.” 

She spoke so firmly and decisively that 
Miss Plympton forbore to press her further 
just then. 

“At any rate, my darling, 


, 


’ said she, “ you 


/need not think of Dalton Hall. I can find 


you other places which will be far more suit- 
able to you in every way. If it distresses 
you to stay here, I can find a happy home 
for you, where you can stay till you feel able 


| to return to us again.” 


“There is no place,” said Edith, “ where I 
can stay. I do not want to go among stran- 


| gers, or to strange places. I have a home, 


and that is the only place that Ican go to 


|now. That home is familiar to me. I re- 


member it well. It is where I was born. 
Dear mamma’s room is there, where I used 
to sit with her and hear her voice. My dear 
papa and mamma were happy there; and 
she died there. It has its own associations ; 
and now since this great sorrow has come, I 
long to go there. It seems the fittest place 
for me.” 

“ But, my child,” said Miss Plympton, anx- 
iously, ‘there is one thing that you do not 
consider. Far be it from me to stand in the 
way of any of your wishes, especially at a 
time like this, but it seems to me that a re- 
turn to Dalton Hall just now is hardly safe.” 

“ Safe !”” 

Edith spoke in a tone of surprise, and 
looked inquiringly at Miss Plympton. 

“T don’t like this John Wiggins,” said 
Miss Plympton, uneasily ; “I am afraid of 
him.” : 

“But what possible cause can there be of 
fear ?” asked Edith. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Plympton, 
with a sigh; “no one can tell. If my sus- 
picions are at all correct, he is a man who 
might be very dangerous. He has control 
of all the estates, and—” 

“But for that very reason I would go 
home,” said Edith, “if there were no stronger 
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inducement, to do what I can to put an end | but in addition to these she had others. The 


to his management.” 

“ How could you do any thing with him?” 
asked Miss Plympton; “you so young and 
inexperienced.” 

“T don’t know,” said Edith, simply ; “ but 


ton Hall is mine; and if I am the owner, 
surely I ought to have some power. There 
are other agents in the world, and other 





lawyers. They can help me, if I wish help. 


We are not living in the Middle Ages, when | 


some one could seize one’s property by the 
strong hand and keep it. There is law in | 
the eountry, and Wiggins is subject to it.” 


| chief was a strong desire to dismiss Wiggin: 


from his post of agent. 
The detestation which she had already 
conceived for this man has been noticed in g 


| previous chapter. It had grown during pas; 
the estates are mine, and not his; and Dal- 


years out of a habit of her mind to associat, 
with him the apparent alienation of her fa 
ther. But now,since her father’s past life wa: 
explained, this John Wiggins appeared in a 
new light. The dark suggestions of Mis; 
Plympton, her suspicions as to his characte; 
and motives, had sunk deep into the soul of 
Edith, and taken root there. She had not 


| yet been able to bring herself to think that 
“Oh, my child,” said Miss Plympton, anx- | this John Wiggins was himself the treacher- 
iously, “I am terrified at the very thought | ous friend, but she was on the high-road to 
of your being in that man’s power. You | that belief, and already had advanced far 


can not tell what things are possible; and | 
though there is law, as you say, yet it does 
not always happen that one can get justice.” 

“That I know, or ought to know,” said 
Edith, in a mournful voice; “I have learned 
that this past night only too well.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Plympton, with 
the same anxiety in her voice, “that to re- 
turn to Dalton Hall will be to put yourself 
in some way into his power. If he is really 
the unscrupulous, crafty, and scheming man 
that I have suspected him to be, he will not 
find it difficult to weave some plot around 
you which may endanger your whole life. 
There is no safety in being near that man. 
Be mistress of Dalton Hall, but do not go | 
there till you have driven him away. 
seems by his last letters as though he is liv- | 
ing there now, and if you go there you will | 
find yourself in some sense under his control.” | 

“Well,” said Edith, “I do not doubt his 
willingness to injure me if he can, or to weave 
a plot which shall ruin me; but, after all, | 
such a thing takes time. He can not ruin 
me in one day, or in one week, and so I think 
I can return to Dalton Hall in safety, and be 
secure for a few days at least.” 

Miss Plympton made some further objec- 
tions, but the vague fears to which she gave 
expression met with no response from Edith, 
who looked upon her journey home in a very 
sober and commonplace light, and refused | 
to let her imagination terrify her. Her ar- 
gument that Wiggins would require time to 
injure her was not easy to answer, and grad- 
ually Miss Plympton found herself forced 
to yield to Edith’s determination. In fact, 
there was much in that resolve which was 
highly natural. Edith, in the first place, 
could not bear to resume her intimacy with 
her school-mates, for reasons which she had 
stated already; and, in addition to this, she 
had a strong and irresistible longing to go 
to the only place that was now her home. 
There she hoped to find peace, and gain con- 


It | 


| 


enough to feel convinced that Wiggins could 
have at least saved her father if he had chosen, 
One thing, however, was evident to all th 
world, and that was what Miss Plympto 
laid so much stress on, the fact that he had 
| profited by her father’s ruin, and had won 
| gold and influence and position out of hei 
| father’s tears and agonies and death. And 
so, while she longed to go home for her own 
consolation, there also arose within her an- 
other motive to draw her there—the desire 
to see this Wiggins, to confront him, to talk 
to him face to face, to drive him out from 
the Dalton estates, and if she could not vin- 
dicate her father’s memory, at least put an 
end to the triumph of one of his false friends. 

The result of this interview was, then, that 
Edith should return to Dalton Hall; and as 
she was unwilling to wait, she decided to 
leave in two days. Miss Plympton was to 
go with her. 

“And now,” said Miss Plympton, “ we 
must write at once and give notice of your 
coming.” 

“Write ?” said Edith, coldly, “ to whom ?” 

“Why, to—to Wiggins, I suppose,” said 
Miss Plympton, with some hesitation. 

“T refuse to recognize Wiggins,” said 
Edith. “I will not communicate with him 
in any way. My first act shall be to dismiss 
him.” 

“But you must send some notice to some 
| one; you must have some preparations made.” 

“Oh, I shall not need any elaborate prepa- 
rations ; a room will be sufficient. I should 
not wish to encounter the greetings of this 
man, or see him complacently take credit to 
himself for his attentions to me—and his 
preparations. No; I shall go and take things 
as I find them, and I should prefer to go with- 
out notice.” 

| At this Miss Plympton seemed a little more 
‘uneasy than before, and made further efforts 
to change Edith’s decision, but in vain. She 
yas, in fact, more perplexed at Edith herself 


solation in the midst of the scenes of her than at any other thing; for this one who 
childhood and the memories of her parents. but aday before had been a gentle, tractable, 
These were her chief motives for action now; docile, gay, light-hearted girl had suddenly 
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as the old family se 


banks of a little river 


fully. 
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OME HOME, 

one of the most mag- 
n Somersetshire. The 
h bears the same name 
at, is situated on the 
which winds through 


a pleasant plain on its course to the Bristol 


Channel, and at this 
fine old rustic bridge 
village church, a hea, 


neys of Dalton Hall m 


place is crossed by a 


with two arches. The 


y edifice, with an enor- | 
mous ivy-grown tower, stands on the further 
side; and beyond that the gables and chim- 


vy be seen rising, about 


a mile away, out of the midst of a sea of fo- 


liage. The porter’s lodge is about half a mile | 


distant from the church, and the massive 
wall which incloses Dalton Park runs along 
the road for some miles. 

There was a railway station about four 


to the footman, who at once went off to seek 
a carriage; after which she seated herself 
near Edith, while the maid sat on a trunk 
at a little distance. They had traveled all 
day long, and felt very much fatigued; so 
that nothing was said by any of them as 
they sat there waiting for the footman’s re- 
turn. At length, after about half an hour, a 
hackney-coach drove up, which the footman 


| had procured from an inn not far away, and 


in this undignified manner they prepared to 
complete their journey. A long drive of 
four or five miles now remained; and when 
at length they reached the park gate none 
of them had much strength left. Here the 


{coach stopped, and the footman rang the 


bell loudly and impatiently. 

There was no immediate answer to this 
summons, and the footman rang again and 
again; and finally, as the delay still contin- 
ued, he gave the bell a dozen tremendous 
pulls in quick succession. This brought an 
answer, at any rate; for a man appeared, 
emerging from a neighboring grove, who 
| walked toward the gate with a rapid pace. 
He was a short, bull-necked, thickset, broad- 
shouldered man, with coarse black hair and 
heavy, matted beard. His nose was flat on 
his face, his chin was square, and he looked 
exactly like a prize-fighter. He had a red 
shirt, with a yellow spotted handkerchief 
flung about his neck, and his corduroy trow- 
sers were tucked into a pair of muddy boots. 

The moment he reached the gate he roar- 
ed out a volley of the most fearful oaths: 
Who were they? What did they mean, 
dash them? What the dash dash did they 
mean by making such a dash dash noise? — 

“You'll get your ugly head broken, you 
scoundrel!” roared the footman, who was 
beside himself with rage at this insult to 
his mistress, coming as it did at the close 
of so long and irritating a delay. “Hold 


miles away frem the village, and it was at | your infernal tongue, and open the gate at 
this station that Edith arrived on her way | once. Is this the way you dare to talk be- 
home. Miss Plympton had come with her, | fore your mistress ?” 
with the intention of remaining long enough| ‘Mistress! You dashed fool,” was the re- 
to see Edith comfortably installed in her new | sponse, “ what the dash do I know about 
abode, and with the hope of persuading her | mistresses? And if it comes to breaking 
to go back if circumstance. did not seem fa- | heads, I'll make a beginning with you, you 
vorable. A foot:nan and a maid also accom- | sleek, fat powder-monkey, with your shiny 
panied them. | beaver and stuffed calves!” 
On reaching {he station they found them- Edith heard all this, and her amazement 

selves at first » loss how to proceed, for | was so great that it drove away all fatigue. 
there were no carriages in waiting. Of | Her heart beat high and her spirit rose at 
course, as no ice hed heen sent of her | this insult. Opening the carriage door, she 
journey, Edith cvnid not expect to find any | sprang out, and, walking up to the gate, she 
carriage from })a\tou Ho.!); nor did she think | confronted the porter as a goddess might con- 
much about this cirevumetanee. Dressed in | front asatyr. The calm, cold gaze which she 
leep mourning, *(i'h ler pale face and dark, | gave him was one which the brute could not 
houghtful eye:, s1e seemed to be given up | encounter. He could face any one of his own 
to her own mi infnl reflections; and on| order; but the eye that now rested on him 
iinding that ti » would have to wait, she gave him pain, and his glance fell sulkily be- 
seated herself «:i a bench, and looked with | fore that of his mistress. 
“T am your mistress—Miss Dalton,” said 


scene, Miss }' ob gave some directions | Edith. “Open that gate immediately.” 
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“T don’t know any thing about mistress- 
es,” said the fellow. ‘ My orders are not to 
open them gates to nobody.” 

At this rebuff Edith was for a moment 
perplexed, but soon rallied. She reflected 
that this man was a servant under orders, 
and that it would be useless to talk to him. 
She must see the principal. 

“Who gave those orders ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Wiggins,” said the man, gruffly. 

“Is that man here now ?” asked Edith. 

The man looked up suspiciously and in ev- 
ident surprise, but his eyes fell again. 

“Mr. Wiggins? He is here; he lives here.” 


“ Then do you go at once,” said Edith, loft- | 


ily, ‘‘ and say to that man that Miss Dalton is 
here.” 

The fellow glanced furtively at the car- 
riage, where he saw the pale face of Miss 
Plympton and the paler face of the maid, 
and then with a grunt he turned and walk- 
ed up the avenue. Edith went back to the 
carriage and resumed her seat. 

This scene had produced a profound effect 
upon her two companions. Miss Plympton’s 
worst apprehensions seemed justified by this 
rude repulse at the gates, and the moment 
that Edith came back she began to entreat 
her to return. 

“Come back,” she said, ‘to the inn. Do, 
darling, at least for the night, till we can 
send word to Wiggins.” 

“No,” said Edith, firmly ; “I will not rec- 
ognize Wiggins at all. Iam going to dis- 
miss him the moment that I enter the Hall. 
I can wait patiently just now.” 

“But at least come back for this night. 
You may be sure that they will not be ready 
for you. You will have to come back after 
all.” 

“ Well,” said Edith, “TI shall at least take 
forr:al possession of Dalton Hall first, and 
let Wiggins see that I am mistress there.” 

Miss Plympton sighed. Every hour only 
showed in a stronger manner how hopeless 
was any attempt of hers to move Edith from 
any resolve that she might make. Already 
she recognized in that slender young girl 
the stubborn spirit of her father—a spirit 
which would meet death and destruction 
rather than swerve from its set purpose. 

Nothing more was said, but they all wait- 


ed patiently for the porter’s return. It seem- | 


ed avery long time. The footman fussed and 


fumed, and at length beguiled the time by | 


smoking and chatting with the coachman, 
whom he questioned about Mr. Wiggins. 


The coachman, however, could give him no | 


information on the subject. “I on’y know,” 
said he, “as how that this yer Wiggins is 


a Liverpool gent, an’ latterly he seems in- | 


clined to live here. But he don’t never see 


no company, an’ keeps hisself shut up close.” | 


At length, after waiting for more than half 
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| the porter. He turned the brougham inside 
the gate, and then getting down, he unlocked 
the small gate and advanced to the carriage. 
The fellow seemed now to try to be more re- 
spectful, for he had a hat on his head which 
he took off, and made a clumsy attempt at 

| a bow. 

| “Beg pardon, miss,” said he, “for keepin’ 
you waitin’; but I had to put the hosses in. 

| Mr. Wiggins says as how you’re to come up in 

| the brougham, an’ your trunks an’ things ’l] 

| be took up afterward.” 


| “But I want to drive up in this coach. | 


| can’t remove the luggage,” said Edith. 

“T don’t know about that, miss,” said the 
porter. “I’ve got to do as I’m told.” 
| At this Edith was silent; but her flashing 
| eyes and a flush that swept over her pale face 
| Showed her indignation. 
| So this is the way he dares to treat me,” 
| said she, after some silence. ‘ Well,” she 

continued, “ for the present I must yield and 
| submit to this insolence. But it only shows 
more clearly the character of the man. | 
suppose we must go,” she continued, looking 
at Miss Plympton, and once more opening 
the coach door herself. 
Miss Plympton had been more agitated 
| than ever at this last message, and as Edith 
| opened the door she asked her, breathlessly, 
| “What do you mean? What are you go- 
| ing to do, dear ?” 
| “Tam going to Dalton Hall,” said Edith, 
quietly. “‘ We must go in the brougham, and 
| we must quit this.” 

Miss Plympton hesitated, and the maid, 
| who was still more terrified, clasped her 
| hands in silent despair. But the porter, who 

had heard all, now spoke, 

“Beg pardon, miss,” said he, “but that 
| lady needn’t trouble about it. It’s Mr. Wig- 
| gins’s orders, miss, that on’y you are to go to 
| the Hall.” 

“ What insufferable insolence!” exclaimed 

Miss Plympton. “ What shocking and abom- 
| inable arrogance !” 

“T do not regard it in the slightest,” said 
| Edith, serenely. “It is only assumption on 

his part. You are to come with me. If ] 
| pass through that gate you are to come also. 
| Come.” 
| “Oh, my dearest, my own dearest Edith, 
do not !—wait!—come back and let us talk 
over what we ought todo. Let us see a law- 
yer. Let us wait till to-morrow, and see if 
a stranger like Wiggins can refuse admission 
to the mistr>ss of Dalton Hall.” 

“ Beg pardon, mum,” said the porter, “ but 
Mr: Wiggins ain’t refusin’ admission to Miss 
Dalton—it’s others that he don’t want, that’s 
all. The lawyers can’t do any thin’ agin 
that.” 

“My child,” said Miss Plympton, “do you 
|hear that? You shall not go. This man 


an hour, the noise of carriage wheels was| knows well what hecando. He understands 
heard, and a brougham appeared driven by | all the worst injustice that can be done in the 
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pass ?” sf«l dith. 
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pered he \backed slowly toward the gate, 
glaring like a wild beast at his assailant. 
But John was suddenly interrupted in his 
movements by the driver. 

“See here, young man,” said the latter, 
who had sprung from the box at Edith’s or- 
der, “do you stand by the gate, an’ I’ll tickle 
that feller with this whip, an’ see how he 
likes it.” 

The driver was a stout, solid, muscular 


| fellow, with broad shoulders and bull-dog 
| aspect. 


In his hand he flourished a heavy 
whip, and as he spoke his eyes sought out 
some part of the porter’s person at which he 
might take aim. As he spoke the porter be- 
came aware of this second assailant, and a 
dark and malignant frown lowered over his 
evil face. He slowly drew from his breast a 
large clasp-knife which was as formidable as 
a dagger, and opening this, he held it signifi- 
cantly before him. 

But now a new turn was given to the prog- 
ress of affairs. Had the porter said nothing, 
Miss Plympton might have overcome her 
fears far enough to accompany Edith; but his 


| menacing looks and words, and these prepa- 


rations for a struggle, were too much. 

“Edith, my child, my dearest, do not! do 
not! Ican not go; I will not. See these 
men ; they will kill oneanother. John, come 
away. Driver, go back to the box. Come 
away at once. Do you hear, John?” 

John did hear, and after some hesitation 
concluded to obey. He stepped back from 
the gate, and stood awaiting the progress of 
events. The driver also stood, waiting fur- 


| Edith he put himself | ther orders. 
in front o: {hem | 


“Edith dearest,” said Miss Plympton, 
“nothing would induce me to go through 
those gates. You must not go.” 

“T’m sure,” said Edith, “I shall be very 


| sorry if you will not come; but, for my own 


part, I am quite resolved to go. Don’t be 
afraid. Come.” 

Miss Plympton shuddered and shook her 
head. 

“Well,” said Edith, “perhaps it will be 
as well for you to wait, since you are so agi- 
tated ; and if you really will not come, you 
van drive back to the village. At any rate, 
I can see you to-morrow, and I will drive 
down for you the first thing.” 

Miss Plympton looked mournfully at Edith. 

“And you, Richards,” said Edith, looking 
at her maid, “I suppose it is no use for me 
to ask you. I see how it is. Well, never 
mind. I dare say she needs you more than 
I do; and to-morrow will make all right. I 
see it only distresses you for me to press you, 
so I will say no more. Good-by for the 
present.” 

Edith held out her hand. Miss Plympton 
took it, let it go, and folding Edith in her 
arms, she burst into tears. 

“T’m afraid—I'm afraid,” said she. 





“ What of ?” said Edith. 
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“HE DREW FROM HIS BREAST A LARGE OLASP-KNIFE.” 


“ About you,” moaned Miss Plympton. 

“Nonsense,” said Edith. “I shall call on 
you to-morrow as soon as you are up.” 

Miss Plympton sighed. 

Edith held out her hand to her maid, Rich- 
ards, and kindly bade her good-by. The girl 
wept bitterly, and could not speak. It was 
an unusual thing for Edith to do, and was 
rather too solemn a proceeding in view of a 
short separation for one night, and this 
struck Edith herself. But who knows what 
one night may bring forth? 

Edith now left them, and, passing through 
the gate, she stood and waved her hand at 
them. The porter followed and shut the 
gate. Miss Plympton, the maid, the driver, 
and John all stood looking after Edith with 
uneasy faces. Seeing that, she forced asmile, 
and finding that they would not go till she 
had gone, she waved a last adieu and entered 
the brougham. As she did so she heard the 
bolt turn in the lock as the porter fastened 
the gate, and an ominous dread arose within 
her. Was this a presentiment? Did she have 
a dim foreshadowing of the future? Did she 
conjecture how long it would be before she 
passed through that gate again, and how and 
wherefore? It matters not. Other thoughts 
soon came, and the porter jumping intp the 
seat, drove rapidly off. 

Edith found herself carried along through 
lordly avenues, with giant trees, the growth 
of centuries, rising grandly on either side and 
overarching above, and between which long 





vistas opened, where the eye could take in 
wide glades and sloping meadows. Some- 
times she caught sight of eminences rising in 
the distance covered with groves, and along 
the slopes herds of deer sometimes came 
bounding. Finally there came to view a 
broad lawn, with a pond in the centre, be- 
yond which arose a stately edifice which 
Edith recognized as the home of her child- 
hood. 

It needed only one glance, however, to 
show Edith that a great change had taken 
place since those well-remembered days of 
childhood. Every where the old order and 
neatness had disappeared, and now in all di- 
rections there were the signs of carelessness 
and neglect. The once smooth lawn was 
now overgrown with tall grass; the margin 
of the pond was filled with rushes, and its 
surface with slime; some of the windows of 
the Hall were out, and some of the chimney- 
pots were broken ; while over the road grass 
had been allowed to grow in many places. 
Edith recognized all this, and an involuntary 
sigh escaped her. The carriage at length 
stopped, and she got out and ascended the 
steps to the door of the house. 

- The door was open, and an ungainly-look- 
ing negro servant was standing in the hall. 

“Who has charge of this house?” asked 

idith. ‘Is there a housekeeper ?” 

The servant grinned. 

‘‘ Housekeepa, miss? Yes, miss, dar’s Missa 
Dunbar.” 
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“(\, 1 the housekeeper, then,” said Edith, | 
“ay her that I am waiting for her in 


the d}:.Ving-reom. 
Th) «¢rvant went off, and Edith then en- 
tere!) drawing-room. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE} °R\NGE INMATES OF DALTON HALL. 
| 


Iv':hat well-remembered drawing-room 
ther: | is;much that renewed the long past 
Tic chiidhoed, and nothing whatever to 
300 he sorrew of the present. Looking 
aro «|, Edith found many things the same 
as once remembered them; but still 
the were great changes—changes, too, 
wl fhro of the same nature as those 
wl fxe hal noticed outside. Every 
th spowed vraces of carelessness and 
lon riest. The seats of many of the 
ham some, richly carved chairs were ruined. 
Co vases had disappeared. Dust cov- 
r very thing. Books and ornaments 
w lay around were soiled and spoiled. 
i t apparently deserted house there 
Set .o have been no one for years who 
cared to preserve the original grace and ele- 
“ of its decorations. But Edith did not 
have 4 very long time to give to her survey 
0 s room, for in a few minutes she heard 
t ist's of a dress, and, turning, she saw 
a ‘oman appreaching who was evidently 
t ousekeepor. 


ith was prepared to see some woman 
might be in keeping with these deso- 
: su rrouudings and with the ruffian porter 
ne gate—some coarse, insolent female ; 
she had also prepared herself to encoun- 
any rudeuess with fortitude. But the 
sight of Mrs. Dunbar was enough to 
her that her anticipations were com- 
tely unfonnded. 
he was a woman who might have been 
at fifty, aml even older. The outline of 
1°" features showed marks of former beauty, 
tthe general air of her face was alto- 
ther above the rank of a household do- 
». The expression was one of calm, 
sirong self-control, of dignity, and of resolu- 
mm; at the same time there was in her 
‘ark, carmest eyes a certain vigilant out- 
ook, as of one who is on guard at all times; 
\ad her gaze as she fixed it upon Edith was 
ne of searching, eager, yet most, cautious 
ad wary examination. On the whole, this 
voman excited some surprise in Edith; and 
while she was gratified at finding in her one 
who was not out of the reach of respect, she 
yet was perplexed at the calm and searching 
scrutiny of which she was the object. But 
she did not now take any time to think 
about this. A vague idea occurred to her 
hat Mrs. Dunbar, like many other house- 
keepers, was one of that numerous class 
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who “have seen better days;” so, after the 
first look, she felt sufficiently satisfied, and 
advancing a step or two to meet her, she 
frankly held out her hand. 

The housekeeper took it, and said, simply, 
“Welcome to Dalton Hall.” 

“Thank you,” said Edith. “If I had met 
you before, I might have been spared some 
humiliation. But I need not talk of that. 
I am very tired and very faint. I have trav- 
eled all day, and have met with gross insult 
at my own gate. I want food and rest. 
Will you have the kindness, then, to take me 
to my own room at once, and then get me a 
cup of tea?” 

Mrs. Dunbar had not removed her earnest 
eyes from Edith; and even after she had 
ceased speaking she still looked at her for a 
few moments in the same way without an- 
swering. 

“We did not know that you were coming 
so soon,” said she at length; “and I can not 
tell you how I regret what has happened. 
It was too hard for you. But we were taken 
by surprise. I entreat you not to suppose 
that any thing but kindness was intended.” 

Edith looked now at Mrs. Dunbar with an 
earnest scrutiny that was fully equal to the 
searching gaze of the former. Mrs. Dunbar’s 
tone was cordial and lady-like, but Edith 
felt repugnance at her use of the word “ we.” 
By that little word she at once identified 
herself with Wiggins, and made herself in 
part responsible for the scene at the gate. 

“ Kindness,” said she, “is a strange word 
to use in connection with that scene, when 
I found myself forced to part with the only 
mother that I have known since my own 
mamma died.” 

Mrs. Dunbar looked at her in silence, and 
there came over her face a strange, patient 
expression that at any other time would 
have excited Edith’s sympathy and pity. 
Some reply seemed to rise to her lips, but if 
it was so, it was instantly checked; and aft- 
er a moment’s hesitation she said, in a low 
voice, 

“Tt is cheerless in this room. If you will 
come with me I will take you where you 
can be more comfortable.” 

Saying this, she led the way out, and Edith 
followed, feeling a little perplexed at Mrs. 
Dunbar’s manner, and trying to understand 
how it was that she was so identified with 
Wiggins. She thought she could see an ev- 
ident kindliness toward herself, but how 
that could coexist with the treatment which 
she had received at the gates was rather a 
puzzle. 

Mrs. Dunbar led the way up to the second 
story, and along a corridor toward the right 
wing. Here she came to a room in the front 
of the house which looked out upon the park, 
and commanded an extensive view. There 
was a well-farnished bedroom off this room, 
to which Mrs. Dunbar at once led her. 
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“If we had only received notice that you 
were coming,” said she, “you would have 
met with a better reception.” 

Edith said nothing, for once more the 
word “ we” jarred unpleasantly upon her. 

“Shall you have any objection to occupy 
this room for to-night?” asked Mrs. Dun- 
bar. 

“Thank you,” said Edith, “none what- 
ever; but I should like very much to have 
my luggage. It was taken back to Dal- 
ton.” 

“Taken back ?” 

“Yes. Miss Plympton was not admitted, 
and my luggage was on the coach.” 

Mrs. Dunbar made no reply for some mo- 
ments. 

“T should feel much obliged if you would 
send one of the servants to fetch it,” said 
Edith. 

“T don’t see why not,” said Mrs. Dunbar, 
in a hesitating voice. 

“And have you any writing materials ?” 
asked Edith. “I should like to send a few 
lines to Miss Plympton.” 

Mrs. Dunbar looked at her with one of 
those strange, searching glances peculiar to 
her, and after some hesitation said, “I will 
look.” 

“Thank you,” said Edith, and turned 
away. Mrs. Dunbar then left her, and did 
not return for some time. At length she 
made her appearance, followed by the black 
servant, who carried a tray. A table was 
laid in the outer room, and a bountiful re- 
past spread there. 
however. She sat sipping a cup of tea, and 
thinking profoundly, while Mrs. Dunbar 
took a seat a little on one side, so as to be 
unobserved, frcm which positiou she watch- 
ed Edith most closely. It was as though she 
was studying the character of this young 
girl so as to see what its promise might be. 
And if Mrs. Dunbar had any knowledge of 
the world, one thing must have been plainly 
manifest to her in that examination, and 
that was that this young girl was not to be 
managed or controlled after the fashion of 
most of her kind, but would require very 
difficult and very peculiar treatment if she 
were to be bent to the will of others. Mrs. 
Dunbar seemed to recognize this, and the 
discovery seemed to create distress, for a 
heavy sigh escaped her. 

The sigh roused Edith. She at once rose 
from her seat and turned round. 


“And now, Mrs. Dunbay,” said she, “if | 


you will let me have the writing materials 
I will send a few lines to poor Miss Plymp- 
ton.” 

Mrs. Dunbar at once arose, and going out 
of the room, returned in a few minutes with 
a desk, which she laid upon another table. 
Edith at once seated herself to write, and 
while the black servant was removing the 
things she hurriedly wrote the following: 


Edith did not eat much, | 
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kaceocudee = Sree 
“Dauton Hatt, 
“MY DARLING AUNTIE,—I write at once 
because I know you will be devoured with 
anxiety, and will not sleep to-night unless 
you hear from me. You will be delighted to 
learn, then, that I am safe and unharmed. 
The man Wiggins has not yet made his ap- 
pearance, but I hope to see him this evening. 
The Hall looks familiar, but desolate, except 
in the room where I now am writing, where 
I find sufficient comfort to satisfy me. Iam 
too much fatigued to write any more, nor is 
it necessary, as I intend to call on you as 
early as possible to-morrow morning. Until 
then good-by, and don’t be foolishly anxious 
about your own Epirn.” 


This note Edith folded and directed to 
“Miss Plympton, Dalton.” After which she 
handed it to Mrs. Dunbar, who took it in si- 
lence and left the room, 

For some time Edith sat involved in 
thought. She had written cheerfully enough 
to Miss Plympton, but that was from a kind- 
ly desire to reassure her. In reality, she was 
overwhelmed with loneliness and melan- 
choly. The aspect of the grounds below and 
of the drawing-room had struck a chill to her 
heart. This great drear house oppressed her, 
and the melancholy with which she had left 
Plympton Terrace now became intensified. 
The gloom that had overwhelmed her fa- 
ther seemed to rest upon her father’s house, 
and descended thence upon her own spirit, 
strong and brave though it was. 

In the midst of her melancholy thoughts 
she was startled at the sound of a low sigh 
immediately behind her. She turned hast- 
ily, and saw a man standing there, who had 
entered the room so silently that, in her ab- 
straction, she had not heard him. He was 
now standing about half-way between her 
and the door, and his eyes were fixed upon 
her with something of that same earnest 
scrutiny which she had already observed in 
the gaze of Mrs. Dunbar. One glance at this 
man was sufficient to show her that it was 
no servant, and that it could be no other than 
Wiggins himself. He was not a man, how- 
ever, who could be dismissed with a glance. 
There was something in him which compelled 
a further survey, and Edith found herself 
filled with a certain indefinable wonder as 
she looked at him. His eyes were fixed on 
her; her eyes were fixed on him; and they 
both looked upon each other in silence. 

He was*a man who might once have been 
tall, but now was stooping so that his origi- 
nal height was concealed. He was plainly 
dressed, and his coat of some thin black stuff 
hung loosely about him. He wore slippers, 
which served to account for his noiseless en- 
trance. Yet it was not things like these that 
Edith noticed at that time, but rather the 
face that now appeared before her. 

It was a face which is only met with once 
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in a lifetime—a face which had such an ex- 
pression that the beholder could only feel 
baffled. It was the face of one who might 
be the oldest of men, so snow-white was the 
hair, so deep were the lines that were graven 
uponit. His cheek-bones were prominent, his 
mouth was concealed by a huge gray mus- 
tache, and his cheeks were sunken, while 
his forehead projected, and was fringed with 
heavy eyebrows, from behind which his dark 
eyes glowed with a sort of gloomy lustre from 
cavernous depths. Over his whole face there 
was one pervading expression that was more 
than despondency, and near akin to despair. 
It was the expression of a man whose life 
had been a series of disheartening failures, 
or of one who had sinned deeply, or of one 
who had suffered unusual and protracted 
anguish of soul, or of one who has been long 
a prey to that form of madness which takes 
the form of melancholy. So this might mean 
a ruined life, or it might mean madness, or 
it might be the stamp of sorrow, or it might 
be the handwriting of remorse. Whatever 
it was could not certainly be gathered from 
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one survey, or from many, nor, indeed, could 
it be known for certain at all without this 
man’s confession. 

For in addition to this mysterious expres- 
sion there was another, which was combined 
with it so closely that it seemed to throw 
conjecture still further off the track and be- 
wilder the gazer. This was a certain air of 
patient and incessant vigilance, a look-out 
upon the world as from behind an outpost 
of danger, the hunted look of the criminal 
who fears detection, or the never-ending 
watchfulness of the uneasy conscience. 

All this Edith could not help seeing, and 
she gathered this general result from her sur- 
vey of that face, though at that time she could 
not put her conclusion in words. It seemed 
to her to be remorse which she saw there, 
and the manifestations of a stricken con- 
science. It was the criminal who feared 
detection, the wrong-doer on the constant 
look-out for discovery —a criminal most 
venerable, a wrong-doer who must have 
suffered ; but if a criminal, one of dark and 
| bitter memories, and one whose thoughts, 
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reaching over the years, must have been as 
gloomy as death. 
And this was Wiggins! 
Not the Mephistopheles which she had im- 


agined ; not the evil mocking fiend ; but one | 


rather who originally had not been without 
good instincts, and who might have become 
a virtuous man had fate not prevented. It 
was not the leering, sneering tempter that 
she saw, but rather some representation of 


that archangel ruined, for it was as though | 


“his brow deep sears of thunder had in- 
trenched, and care sat on his faded cheek.” 
At first the woman’s heart of Edith made 
itself felt, and she pitied him; but quickly 
the daughter’s heart spoke, and it denounced 
him. If this man felt remorse, it could only 
be for one great crime, and what crime was 
so great as that of the betrayal of Frederick 
Dalton? Was it this that had crushed the 
traitor? Thoughts like these flashed through 


her mind, and her glance, which at first had 


softened from commiseration, now grew stern 
and cold and hard; and the fixed, eager look 
Which came to her from those gloomy and 
mournful eyes was returned by one which 
was hard and pitiless and repellent. Back 


to her heart came that feeling which for a 
moment had faltered: the old hate, nourished 
through her lifetime, and magnified during 
the last few days to all-absorbing propor- 
tions: the strongest feeling of her nature, 
the hate of the enemy of herself and the de- 


stroyer of her father. 

Wiggins, on his part, with his quick, vigi- 
lant eyes, did not fail to mark at once the 
change that had come over Edith. He saw 
the first glance of pity, and then the transi- 
tion to coldness deepening into hate. Until 
then there had seemed a spell upon him which 
fixed his gaze on Edith, but now the spell was 
suddenly broken. He removed his gaze, and 
then, taking a chair, he sat upon it, and for 
a few moments remained with his eyes fixed 
on the floor. 

At last he raised his head, and, looking 
fixedly at Edith, began to speak, and spoke 
in a strange, low, measured tone, with fre- 
quent hesitations; in a way also that gave 
the idea of one who, for some cause or other, 
was putting a strong constraint upon him- 
self, and only speaking by an effort. 

“Tregret, very deeply,” said he, “that you 
were treated with rudeness. Had I known 
that you would come so soon, I should have 
notified the—the porter. But he—he meant 
no harm. He is very faithful—to orders.” 

“T am sorry to say,” said Edith, “ that it 
was not the rudeness of the porter that was 
offensive, but rather the rudeness of your- 
self.” 

Wiggins started. 

“Of myself?” he repeated. 

“Certainly,” said Edith; “in refusing to 
admit one who my dearest friend on 
earth.” 


is 
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| Wiggins drew a long breath, and looked 
troubled. 

“Tt was distressing to me,” said he at 
\length; “ but it could not be.” 

At this, Edith felt inexpressibly galled, 
but for the time restrained herself. 

“Perhaps you would have been pleased,” 
said she, “if 1 had gone away with her.” 

“Oh no,” said Wiggins, dreamily—“ oh 
no.” 

“T thought for a time of doing so,” said 
Edith; “and in that case I should have come 
to-morrow, or as soon as possible, with the of- 
ficers of the law, to reply to your orders.” 

At this Wiggins looked at her with a 
strange and solemn glance, which puzzled 
Edith. 

“You would have regretted it,” said he, 


| “ eventually.” 


“Few would have done as I did,” said 
Edith, “in coming here alone.” 

“You did right,” said Wiggins. 

“At the same time,” said Edith, firmly, 
“if I have forborne once, I assure you I shall 
not do so again. You are in a wrong course 
altogether. I shall put an end to this at 
once. And I tell you now that this place 
must be made ready for Miss Plympton to- 
morrow. I will have that brutal porter dis- 
missed at once. As to yourself and the house- 
keeper, I need say nothing just now.” 

If it had been possible for that gray face 
to have turned grayer or paler, it would 
have done so as Edith uttered these words. 
Wiggins fixed his solemn eyes on her, and 
their glance had something in it which was 
almost awful. After a moment he slowly 
passed his thin hand over his brow, frowned, 
and looked away. Then he murmured, in a 
low voice, as if to himself, 

“The girl’s mad!” 

Edith heard these words, and for a mo- 
ment thought that Wiggins himself must be 
mad; but his calmness and cold constraint 
looked too much like sober sense. She her- 
self had her own dark and gloomy feelings, 
and these glowed in her heart with a fervid 
fire—too fervid, indeed, to admit of utter- 
ance. She too had to put upon herself a 
constraint to keep back the words, glowing 
with hot wrath and fervid indignation, which 
she could have flung upon her father’s be- 
trayer. But because words were weak, and 
because such deeds as his had to be repaid 
by act and in kind, she forbore. 

“Tt is necessary,” said Wiggins at length, 
“to live here in seclusion for a time. You 
will gradually become accustomed to it, and 
it will be all for the best. It may not be for 
so very long, after all-—perhaps not more 
than one year. Perhaps you may eventual- 


lly be admitted to—to our purposes.” 


“This,” said Edith, “is childish. What 
you mean I do not know, nor do I care to. 
You seem to hint at seclusion. I do not feel 
inclined for society, but a seclusion of your 
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making is not to my taste. You must your- 
self go elsewhere to seek this seclusion. 
This is mine, and here I intend to bring the 
friends whom I wish to have with me. I 
can only regard your present course as the 
act of a thoroughly infatuated man. You 
have had things all your own way thus far, 
and seem to have come to regard this place 
as yours, and never to have counted upon 
any thing but acquiescence on my part in | 
your plans.” 

Wiggins fastened his solemn eyes upon 
her, and murmured, 

“ True.” 

“Tt is useless, therefore,” said Edith, loft- 
ily, “for you to make any opposition. It | 
will only be foolish, and you will ultimately | 
be ruined by it.” 

Wiggins rose to his feet. 

“Tt is only a waste of time,” said he. “TI 
confess you are different from what I antici- 
pated. You do not know. You can not un- 
derstand. You are too rash and self-confi- 
dent. I can not tell you what my plans 
are; I can only tell you my wishes.” 

Edith rose to her feet, and stood opposite, 
with her large eyes flaming from her white 
face. 

“This insolence,” said she, “has lasted 
too loig. It is you who must obey me—not 
Iyou. You speak as though there were no 
such thing as law.” 

“T said nothing about obedience,” said 
Wiggins, in a mournful voice, which, in spite 
of herself, affected Edith very strangely. “I 


” 


spoke of plans which could not be commu- | 


nicated to you yet, and of my wishes.” 
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“But I,” said Edith, mildly, “ wish you to 
understand that I have my own wishes. You 
make use of a tone which I can not tolerate 
for a moment. I have only one thing more 
to say, and that is to repeat my former di- 
rection. I must have Miss Plympton here to- 
morrow, and preparations for her must be 
made. Once for all, you must understand 
that between you and me there is absolutely 
nothing in common ; and I tell you now that 
it is my intention to dispense with your 
services at the earliest possible date. I will 
not detain you any longer.” 

Saying this, she waved her hand toward 
the door, and then resumed her seat. 

As for Wiggins, he looked at her with his 
usual solemn gaze during these remarks. 
His bowed form seemed to be bent more as 
he listened to her words. When she ceased 
and sat d8wn he stood listening still, as 
though he heard some echo to her words. 
Edith did not look up, but turned her eyes 
in another direction, and so did not see the 
face that was still turned toward her. But 
if she had looked there she would have seen 
a face which bore a deeper impress than 
ever of utter woe. 

In a few moments he turned and left the 
room, as silently as he came. 

Before retiring that night Edith called 
Mrs. Dunbar, and gave her some directions 
about preparing another bedroom and the 
drawing-room. To her orders, which were 
somewhat positive, Mrs. Dunbar listened in 
silence, and merely bowed in reply. 

After which Edith retired, weary and 
| worn out, and troubled in many ways. 
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NE of Wordsworth’s most beautiful 

J poems, though not one of his most 
widely known, The Triad, describes in glow- 
ing words the daughter of Southey, his own 
only daughter, and Sara, the youngest child 
and only daughter of Samuel Taylor Cole- 


ridge. Of the lovely and accomplished triad | 


immortalized in this graceful effusion of af- 
fection and imagination, the last only, the 
gifted member of a gifted family, whom an 
eminent critical authority in England has 
described as “the inheritrix of her father’s 
genius and almost rival of his attainments,” 
stepped outside of the retirement of the 
home circle into the great world of letters ; 


and she with such feminine modesty, and | 


with so little solicitude of public applause, 
that to many the memoir and correspond- 
ence so affectionately edited by her daugh- 
ter will be a revelation and surprise. It 
was well said of her soon after her death, in 





* Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Ex 
her Daughter. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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| 1852, by a writer in The Literary World, that 
her “high intellectual powers were held in 
harmony with that feminine delicacy and 
| gentleness which sometimes are injured by 
| pride or vanity attendant on the notoriety 
|of authorship. Indeed, a noticeable pecul- 
liarity of the story of her literary labors is 
| that they were prompted not so much, if at 
|all, by ambition of authorship as by some 
form of duty—filial, for the most part, or 
maternal—which led to the publicity of 
| print.” In the charming letters now given 
| to the world is revealed a rare and beantiful 
|character. Richly endowed by nature and 
| highly accomplished, if she had sought for 
fame she would soon have won it. But 
|fame was not the goal of her ambition. 
| Some moral purpose, some unselfish motive, 
| prompted each of her publications. By this 
|it is not meant that she had any thing in 
lcommon with that dreadful creature, the 
“woman with a mission,” or that she ever 


lited by | Put herself forward as the advocate of “ re- 
| 


| form.” In taking a public place in the cons 
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SARA OOLERIDGE AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-SEVEN. 


pany of authors, says an appreciative critic, 
“she preserved every grace of feminine 
character in perfect completeness. Hers 


was a career of womanly authorship of sur- | 


passing dignity and beauty, disfigured by 


no mean motive or mannish temper.” With | 
all her attainments, not a trace of pedantry | 
appears in any of her writings. She never | 


assumed the air of the superior woman; and 
whether discussing a difficult point in the- 
ology, a passage from some ancient or mod- 
ern poet, a painting of Turner’s or Land- 
seer’s, or writing a fairy story for the young, 


she displays the same winning unconscions- | 


ness of self, the same graceful, unassuming, 
natural ease, which made her one of the 
most delightful of letter-writers. 

The beautiful portrait of Sara Coleridge 
at the age of twenty-seven shows that 
she was not attractive in mental endow- 
ments only. From girlhood she was singu- 


« 


| larly interesting in person. When she was 
but fifteen years old William Collins, dis- 
| tinguished chiefly as a landscape painter, 
described her, in a letter to Washington 
Allston, as “a most interesting creature.” 
He painted a picture of her, of which her 
father, writing to the artist, says: “Your 
picture of Sara has quite haunted my eye 
ever since. Taken as a mere fancy piece, it 
is long since I have met with a work of art 
that has so much delighted me. If I de- 
scribed it as a union of simplicity with re- 
| finement, I should still be dissatisfied with 
| the description, for refinement seems to me 
| to express an after-act, a something super- 
|induced. Natural Jineness would be more 
appropriate. Your landscape, too, is as ex- 
quisite in its correspondence with the figure 
as it is delightful to the eye itself’ The 
portrait which graces this page was paint- 
ed just before her marriage. The beauty of 
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the child had ripened into that of developed, 

thoughtful womanhood, as it appears in 

Wordsworth’s word-portrait of her in The, 

Triad : 

‘Last of the Three, though eldest-born, 

Reveal thyself, like pensive morn, 

Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness be afloat ; 

But whether in the semblance dressed 

Of dawn or eve, fair vision of the west, 

Come with each anxious hope subdued 

By woman’s gentle fortitude, 

Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest. 

Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought | 
age 

Of : closed volume lingering in thy hand 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 

Among the glories of a happier age. 

Her brow hath opened on me—see it there, 

Brightening the umbrage of her hair; 

So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 

To be descried through shady groves. 

Tenderest bloom is on her cheek. 

Wish not for a richer streak, 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye, 

But let thy love upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfulness and beauty yield 

Its homage, offered up in purity. 

What wouldst thou more? In sunny glade, 

Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

Was such a stillness ere diffused 

Since earth grew calm, while angels mused ? 

Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 

To crush the mountain dew-drops, soon to melt 

On the flower’s breast; as if she felt 

That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue, 

With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 

Call to the heart for inward listening ; 

And though for bridal wreaths and tokens true 

Welcomed wisely; though a growth 

Which the careless shepherd sleeps on, 

As fitly spring.from turf the mourner weeps on, 

And without wrong are cropped the marble tomb 


to strew.” 
Mrs. Coleridge was once told by a poetical 
friend that, till he knew the original, he had 
always taken this passage in The Triad for 
a personification of the Christian grace of 
faith. She used to smile at her involunta- 
ry exaltation, and maintain that there must 
be something exaggerated and unreal in a 
description which was liable to such a mis- 
interpretation. Yet the conjecture may 
have been a right one in the spirit, though 
not in the letter. Certainly no one who 
knew Sara Coleridge intimately, and was 
privileged to see “ the very pulse of the ma- 
chine”— 
“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler betwixt life and death, 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill”— 


could doubt that such a life as hers could 
only be lived “ by faith.” 

The touching fragment of autobiography, 
and the brief affectionate memoir in which 
the story of her life is continued up to the 
time’ of her marriage, are a fitting prelude 
to the charming letters in which is told the 


| fancy. 
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old, her brother Derwent, the third child of 


her parents, about four. Their second child, 
Berkeley, born in May, 1798, had died in in- 
Sara, her mother used to say, as an 
infant was not so fine and flourishing as 
Berkeley, who was of a taller make than 
any of her other children, or Derwent, though 
not quite so small as her eldest brother. 
When about two years old she had a fall 
into the river Greta from a considerable 
height. She was speedily rescued, but her 
constitution received a shock from which 
she never recovered. To the day of her 
death she was always delicate. “Ican just 
remember,” she says in her autobiographic 
sketch, “sitting by my aunt Lovell in her 
little down-stairs wing-room, and exclaiming 
in a piteous tone, ‘I’s miseral!? A poor lit- 
tle, delicate, low-spirited child I doubtless 
was, with my original nervous tendencies, 
after that escape from the Greta. ‘ Yes, and 
you will be miserable,’ Aunt Lovell compas- 
sionately broke out, as mamma has told me, 
‘if your mother doesn’t put you on a cap.’ 
The hint was taken, and I wore a cap till I 
was eight years old. I appear in a cap, 
playing with a doll, in a little miniature 
taken of me at that age by the sister of 
Sir William Benthorn.” 

At the age of six Sara paid a visit to Al- 
lan Bank, a large house on a hill overlook- 
ing Grasmere, where her father was at that 
time domesticated with the Wordsworths. 
She had seen but little of him: indeed, their 
separation may be said to have been life- 
long; for, owing to circumstances too well 
known to be repeated here, she never lived 
with him more than a few weeks at a tiine. 
His other children lived not much with him, 
but most of their infancy passed under his 
eye. Her visit to him at this time was in 
obedience to his wish that she should spend 
a month with him at the Wordsworths’. 
There is something very “touching in her 
account of this episode in her girlish life, 
written only a few months before her death. 

“My father,” she says, “insisted upon it that I 
became rosier and hardier during my absence from 
mamma. She did not much like to part with me; and 
I think my father’s motive at bottom must have been 
a wish to fasten my affections on him, I slept with 
him, and he would tell me fairy stories when he came 
to bed at twelve and one o’clock. I remember his 
telling me a wild tale, too, in his study, and my try- 
ing to repeat it to the maids afterward. 

“‘T have no doubt there was much enjoyment in my 
young life at that time, but some of my recollections 
are tinged with pain. I think my dear father was anx- 
ious that I should learn to love him and the Words- 
worths and their children, and not cling so exciusive- 
ly to my mother and all around me at home. He was, 
therefore, much annoyed when, on my mother’s com- 
ing to Allan Bank, I flew to her, and wished not to be 
separated from her any more. I remember his show- 
ing displeasure to me, and accusing me of want of af- 
fection. I could not understand why. The young 


=) 





history of the wedded life and widowhood 
of Sara Coleridge. She was born at Greta 
Hall, near Keswick, December 22, 1802. Her 
brother Hartley was then about six years 


Wordsworths came in and caressed him. I sat be- 
numbed; for truly nothing does so freeze affection 
as the breath of jealousy. The sense that you have 
done very wrong, or, at least, given great offense, you 
know not how or why—that you are dunned for some! 
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SARA OOLERIDGE—A LATER PORTRAIT. 


payment of love or feeling which you know not how 
to produce or to demonstrate on a sudden, chills the 
heart, and fills it with perplexity and bitterness. My 
father reproached me, and contrasted my coldness 
with the childish caresses of the little Wordsworths. 
I slunk away and hid myself in the wood behind the 
honse, and there my friend John, whom at that time I 
called my future husband, came to seek me.” 


Coleridge loved children. Babies in arms 
he used to call “little grand lamas.” But 
he could not understand the delicate, sensi- | 
tive, shrinking nature of a child like his | 
daughter Sara. In later years the most | 
beautiful union of heart and mind grew up | 
between them. In her account of this visit 
we find this characteristic picture, which is | 
more pleasant to dwell on: 

“Tt was during this stay at Allan Bank that I used | 
to see my father and Mr. De Quincey pace up and | 
down the room in conversation. I understood not | 
nor listened to a word they said, but used to note the 





handkerchief hanging out of the pocket behind, and 
long to clutch it. Mr. Wordsworth, too, must have 
been one of the room-walkers. How gravely and 
earnestly used Samuel Taylor Coleridge and William 
Wordsworth and my uncle Southey also to discuss the 
affairs of the nation, as if it all came home to their busi- 
ness and bosoms, as if it were their private concern !” 


It must not be imagined that Sara was a 
sensitive mope during her childhood, or on« 
of those remarkably uninteresting prodigies. 
a faultless child. She tells us that during 
a visit to Allonby, when nine years old, she 
and a girl of her own age whom she calls 
“M.” sometimes quarreled with the broth- 
ers and boy cousins of her young friend, 
and of course in a trial of strength got the 
worst of it. She relates how the boys once 
burst “angrily into our bedroom, and flung 
a pebble at M., enraged at our having dared 
to put crumbs into their porridge ; not con- 
tent with which inroad and onslaught, they 





put mustard into ours next morning, the 
sun having gone down upon their boyish 
wrath without quenching it. One of them 
said, ‘It was all that little vixen, Sara Cole- 
ridge; M. was quiet enough by herself.” 
Her sensitive organization and morbid im- 
aginativeness brought upon her many child- 
ish sorrows. During her Grasmere visit she 
used to feel frightened at night on account 
of the darkness, although still a stranger 
to the whole host of night-agitators, ghosts, 


goblins, demons, burglars, elves, and witch- | 


es. Horrid ghostly tales and ballads, of 


which crowds afterward came in her way, | 


had not yet cast their shadows over her 
mind. And yet she was terrified in the 
dark, and used to think of lions 
form of terror which her fancy took at first. 
Her next bugbear was the ghost in Hamlet ; 
then the picture of Death at the gate of Hell, 
in an old edition of Paradise Lost 
light of her girlhood. Last and worst came 
her uncle Southey’s ballad horrors, above 
all, The Old Woman of Berkeley. So vivid 
were the agonies endured by the sensitive 
child between nine and twelve at night, be- 
fore her mother joined her in bed, in presence 
of that hideous assemblage of horrors, the 
horse with eyes of flame, that even late in 
life she dared not dwell upon the remem- 
brance for fear of calling up some of the old 


feeling, from which she was never quite free. | 


What made the matter worse was that, like 
all other nervous sufferings, it could not be 
understood by the inexperienced, and conse- 
quently subjected the child to ridicule and 
censure. Her uncle Southey, who had no 
more imagination than a stone, laughed 
heartily at the cause of the agonies which 
he could not comprehend. Even her mother 
scolded her for creeping out of bed, after an 
hour’s torture, and stealing down to her in 
the parlor, unable longer to bear the loneli- 
ness and the night terrors. 
tunately understood the case better, and in- 
sisted that a lighted candle should be left in 
her room until she fell asleep or was joined 
by her mother. From that time the terrors 
ceased to haunt her. Yet she was always a 
most fearless child by daylight, ever ready 
to take the most difficult mountain paths, 
and outgo her companions’ daring in climb- 
ing trees. In those early days, she says, 
“we used to spend much of our summer- 
time in trees, greatly to the horror of some 
of our London visitors.” 

Of all the personal influences which had 
to do with the formation of the mind and 
character of Sara Coleridge, by far the most 
important were those exercised by the two 
eminent men with whom she was so inti- 
mately connected, by ties of kindred or affee- 
tion, her uncle Southey and her father’s life- 
long friend, Wordsworth. In matters of the 
intellect and imagination she owed most to 
Wordsworth. In his noble poetry she took 
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an ever-increasing delight, and his impress- 
ive discourse, often listened to on summer 
rambles over the mountains, or in the win- 
ter parlors of Greta Hall and Rydal Mount, 
served to guide her taste and cultivate her 
understanding. But in matters of the heart 
and conscience, for right views of duty and 
practical lessons of industry, truthfulness, 
and benevolence, she was more indebted to 
the daily life and example of Southey, whom 
she long afterward emphatically declared to 
have been, “upon the whole, the best man 
she had ever known.” 

Before she was five-and-twenty Sara Cole- 
ridge had made herself acquainted with the 
leading Greek and Latin classics, and was 
well skilled in French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish. These acquirements were mainly 
the result of her own efforts, though it is 
needless to point out the advantages she de- 
rived in her studies from the advice and di- 
rection of a man like Mr. Southey, and from 
the use which she was kindly encouraged to 
make of his valuable library. 

Natural history, too, in all its branches, 
especially those of botany and zoology, was 
a subject in which she found endless attrac- 
tions. The beauty of nature manifested in 
bird or insect, flower or tree, delighted her 
poetical imagination; while the signs of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, revealed in all 
the works of creation, furnished a constant 
theme for the contemplations of a thought- 
Other advantages accompanied 
these studies, so healthful both to mind and 
body. The out-door interests which they 
provided, the habits of careful observation 


| Which they rendered necessary, aided in the 


harmonious development of her faculties, 
and served to counterbalance the subjective 
tendencies of her intellect. She could turn 
at any time from the most abstruse meta- 


| physical speculations to inspect the domestic 
Her father for- | 


architecture of a spider or describe the corol- 
la of a rose. 

Her first literary production has a some- 
what curious history. It probably had its 
origin in the assistance she rendered Southey 


'in the collection of material for his South 


American history. The story, as told by 
Professor Reed in The Literary World, is as 
foliows: “In 1822 there issued from the Lon- 
don press a work in three octavo volumes, 
entitled ‘An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People of Paraguay. From the Latin of 
Martin Dobrizhoffer, eighteen Years a Mis- 
sionary in that Country.’ No name of trans- 
lator appears, and a brief and modest preface 
gives not the least clew to it; even now in 
catalogues the work is frequently ascribed 
to Southey. At the time of the publication 
Miss Coleridge was just twenty years of age, 
and therefore this elaborate toil of transla- 
tion must have been achieved before she 
had reached the years of womanhood. The 
stout-hearted perseverance needed for such 
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a task is quite as remarkable as the scholar- | 
ship in a young person. Coleridge himself | 
spoke of it with fond and just admiration 
when, in 1832, he said: 

“<My dear daughter’s translation of this | 
book is, in my judgment, unsurpassed for 
pure mother English by any thing I have 
read for a long time.’ 

“Southey, in his Tale of Paraguay, which 
was suggested by the missionary’s narrative, | 
paid to the translator a tribute so delicate, 
and so controlled, perhaps, by a sense of his | 
kinswoman’s modesty, that one need be in 
the secret to know for whom it is meant. | 
It is in the stanza which mentions Dobriz- 
hoffer’s forgetfulness of his native speech 
during his long missionary expatriation, and 
alludes to the favor shown him by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa: 

‘But of his native speech because well-nigh 

Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 

In Latin he composed his history, 

A garrulous but a lively tale, and fraught 

With matter of delight and food for thought; 

And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 

By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 

The old man would have felt as pleased, I ween, 

As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen.’ 

—Canto IIL., stanza 16. 

“Charles Lamb, in an epistolary strain 
eminently characteristic, echoes the praise 
bestowed upon his friend’s child, and her 
rare achievement. Writing to Southey in 
acknowledgment of a presentation copy of 
the Tale of Paraguay, he says: ‘The compli- 
ment to the translatress is daintily con- 
ceived. Nothing is choicer in that sort of 
writing than to bring in some remote im- 
possible parallel—as between a great em- 
press and the inobtrusive, quiet soul, who 
digged her noiseless way so perseveringly 
through that rugged Paraguay mine. How 
she Dobrizhoffered it all out puzzles my slen- 





der Latinity to conjecture.’ ” 

Her daughter tells us that this laborious 
work was undertaken in the first instance | 
for the purpose of assisting one of her broth- | 
ers in his college expenses. The necessary 
means were, however, supplied by his own | 
exertions, and the proceeds of the transla- | 
tion (£125) were funded in Sara Coleridge’s 
name for her own use. 

In 1829, after an engagement of seven 
years, she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. Her married life was a very 
happy one. United by congeniality of tastes 
and pursuits, nothing marred the harmony 
of their domestic circle. In the genial at- 
mosphere of loving appreciation, free from 
the cares and depressing circumstances of 
her girlhood, she was encouraged and en- 
abled to put forth all her best powers. The 
imaginative genius which she inherited from 
her father found its most perfect expression 
in her beautiful romance of Phantasmion, | 
published in 1837. The wild and beautiful | 
scenery of her birth-place, vividly remember- | 





ed and fondly dwelt on in the enforced ge- 
clusion of sickness (for she was now unhap- 


| pily an invalid) reappears here, idealized by 
| imagination, to form the main subject of the 


picture, while groups of graceful and digni- 
fied figures give animation to the landscape, 
and fairy forms flitting above or around 
them, Spirits of the Wind, the Woods, or the 
Waters, serve as a connecting link between 
humanity and nature. 

Phantasmion was at first intended (though 
it soon outgrew its original limits) as a mere 


| child’s story for the amusement of her little 


boy. A series of educational rhymes, writ- 
ten for her children, was afterward pub- 
lished under the title of Pretty Lessons for 
Good Children. It proved a popular work, 
and passed through five editions. These 
things were, however, merely the amuse- 
ments of her literary career; its serious 
work, first pursued in conjunction with her 
husband, and after his death, in 1843, alone, 
was that of collecting and arranging for 
publication the scattered literary remains 
of her father. The task was left incomplete 
at her own death ten years later, when it was 
taken up by her brother, the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge. The helpful, loving, and tunself- 
ish spirit which made her a willing and af- 
fectionate partner in her husband’s labors, 
after his death took a more commanding 
form, and led her to dedicate the whole of 
her intellectual existence to the great ob- 
ject of carrying out a husband’s wishes, of 
doing justice to a father’s name. In the ful- 
fillment of this sacred trust she found occa- 
sion to illustrate and adorn the works which 
fell under her editorship with several com- 
positions of no inconsiderable extent, and 


| displaying powers of critical analysis, and of 


doctrinal, political, and historical research 
and discussion, of no common order. The 
most important of these are the “Essay 
on Rationalism, with a special Application 


| to the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,” 


appended to Vol. II. of the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, the “Introduction” to the Biographia 
Literaria, and a preface to the collection 
of her father’s political writings, entitled 
Essays on his Own Times, by S. T. Coleridge, 
which contains, according to a high au- 
thority, the most judicious and impartial 


| comparison between British and American 


civilization, and the social and intellect- 
ual conditions of the two countries, that has 
yet been written. In the desultory form 
of notes, appendices, and prefaces were thus 


| expended an amount of original thought and 


an affluence of learning which, differently 
and more prominently presented, would have 
made her famous. It has been well said 
that there is not one woman in a thousand, 
not one man in ten thousand, who would 
have been thus prodigal of the means of 
celebrity. Her own feeling lines, from an 
unpublished poem, reveal the depth and 
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strength of her affection for her father’s mem- 

ory: 

‘Father! no amaranths e’er shall wreathe my brow; 
Enough that round thy grave they flourish now! 
But Love his roses ‘mid my young locks braided, 

And what cared I for flowers of richer bloom ? 

Those too seemed deathless—here they never faded, 

But, drenched and shattered, dropped into the 
tomb.” 

These affectionate labors continued for 
ibout seven years after her husband’s death, 
when failing health compelled the relin- 
quishment of the task to other hands. Aft- 
er a lingering and painful illness of about a 
year and a half, Sara Coleridge was released 
from her sufferings, borne with unfailing 
patience, on the 3d of May, 1852. Inclosed 
in a erypt under the school chapel, in the 
old chureh-yard of Highgate, her remains 
repose beside those of her parents, her hus- 
band, and her son. 

The letters of this accomplished and most 
interesting woman, which follow the bio- 
graphical sketch, and form the bulk of thes 
volume, begin in 1833, and are continued till 
within a few months of her death. These 
letters, to use her daughter’s words, were 
not acts of authorship, but of friendship. 
We feel, in reading them, that she is not en- 
tertaining or instructing a crowd of listen- 
ers, but holding quiet converse with some 
congenial mind. Her share of that con- 
verse we are privileged in part to overhear, 
while the response is borne away by the 
winds in another direction. Touching de- 
scriptions of personal feeling, acute remarks 
and wise reflections, pleasant pictures of 
literary life—of her father, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, and 
others less prominent in the world of let- 
ters—occur in abundance}; yet there is little 
in her correspondence which falls under the 
head of gossip. She was not given to re- 
cording incidents or telling anecdotes about 
the celebrated men with whom she was on 
terms of friendship ; and her pictures of the 
social and literary life of the Wordsworths, 
Southeys, and others are in the form of sug- 
gestions and allusions rather than of set de- 
scriptions. In reading these charming let- 
‘ters we seem to breathe the atmosphere of 
her time, and to be admitted into the inner 
life of the intellectual circle in which she 
moved with such sweetness, grace, and true 
womanliness. Sometimes a single graphic 
touch calls up a picture before the mind’s 
eye. As, for instance, where she writes of 
Wordsworth, “ with one leg upon the stair, 
delaying his ascent till he had uttered, with | 
an emphasis which seemed to proceed from 
the very profoundest recesses of his soul, ‘I 
would lay down my LIFE for the Church.’ ” 

Writing to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in 1847, | 
she gives this interesting and touching de- 
scription of the Wordsworths in their oldage: 





| 
“T find them aged since I saw them last in many | 
respects; they both look older in face, and are slower | 
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and feebler in their movements of body and mind. 
Mrs. Wordsworth is wonderfully active; she went 
three times to church on the fast-day, and would 
have fasted almost wholly had not Mr. W., in a deep, 
determined voice, said, ‘Oh, don’t be so foolish, Mary !’ 
She wisely felt that obedience was better than this sort 
of sacrifice, and > up what she had ‘ set her heart 
upon,’ poor dear thing! She is very frail in look and 
voice, and I think it very possible that a real fast might 
have precipitated her downward progress in the journey 
of life—I will not say how manysteps. Mr. Wordsworth 
can walk seven or eight miles very well, and he talks 
a good deal in the course of the day; but his talk is, 
at the best, but the faintest possible image of his pris- 
tine mind as shown in conversation; he is dozy and 
dull during the greater part of the day; now and then 
the dim waning lamp feebly flares up, and displays a 
temporary comparative brightness—but eheu! quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo! He seems rather to recontinue 
his former self, and repeat by habit what he used to 
think and feel, than to think any thing new. To me 
he is deeply interesting, even in his present state, for 
the sake of the past; the manner in which he enters 
into domestic matters, the concerns and characters of 
maids, wives, and widows, whether they be fresh and 
gay or ‘withering in the stalk,’ is really touching in 
one of so robust and manly a frame of mind as his 
originally was, and, in a certain way, still is. We sit 
round the fire in the evening, his aged wife, our ex- 
cellent hostess, your friend S. C., Louisa F., a very 
handsome and very sweet and good girl, and my E., 
and talk of our own family matters, or the state of the 
nation, or the people of history, Tudors and Stuarts, 
as subjects happen to arise, Mr. W. taking his part, 
but never talking long at a stretch, as he used to do in 
former years.” 





There are many pleasant touches and bits 
of personal history in these letters, which, 
for the most part, can only be appreciated 
in connection with the text. Some of the 
most interesting portions of her correspond- 
ence are those in which she writes familiar- 
ly, but often profoundly, of literature and 
art. Her letters on Keats and Shelley be- 
tray a clear and independent judgment, 
while her criticisms on Wordsworth, whom 
as a man she almost worshiped, are very 
striking from her clear appreciation of the 
falling off in his later productions, to which 
neither affection nor reverence for his great 
genius could blind her. Her critique on his 
Laodamia may be cited as an illustration of 
her clear intellectual perception. She was 
before Ruskin in appreciating Turner’s ve- 
racity in landseape painting. In religious 
philosophy she was a consistent and intelli- 
gent disciple of her father; but though hold- 
ing firmly to her own opinions on points of 
faith and doctrine, she was never illiberal. 
She could be just to the heart and mind of 
poor Blanco White, and protested against 
the bigotry which classed Shelley’s poems 
under the sixth vial of the Apocalypse. 

The editor of this pleasant volume has 
done her work with excellent taste and 
judgment. It is always a delicate task to 
prepare such a collection for the public, 


| though relieved in this case by the peculiar 


cast of Sara Coleridge’s mind from many of 
the difficulties which ordinarily beset such 
undertakings. And although, as the editor 
truly says, to arrest the passing utterances 
of the hour, and reveal to the world that 
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which was spoken in the innermost circle 
of home affection, or in the outer but still 
guarded circle of social and friendly inter- 


survivors without some feelings of hesitation 
and reluctance, yet we are sure that the num- 


, . | 
course, is a step which can not be taken by | 
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your over dress, or your boots, or your long 


| curls that belong to somebody else.” 


There was a little murmur at that, severg} 
such curls being just then in sight; but the 
listeners knew better than to fight Miss 


| Coulter on that ground. It was Bessie who 


ber of readers is not few in whose hearts | spoke first now. 


a sympathetic echo will respond to the af- 
fectionate words with which her daughter 
gives these letters to the world, that “if 
it be well for us to ‘think on whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely,’ and to rejoice 


in ‘any virtue and any praise,’ we ought | 


surely to be willing that all who desire it 
should hear the music of the words in which 
these things are uttered, and see the light 
of the life in which they shone.” 


TWO PICNICS. 
THE FIRST. 
6“ OME to your picnic, forsooth!” said 

C Miss Coulter. ‘ Why should I come? 
I hate picnics.” 

“Oh! but, Miss Coulter—” 
nics!” 
girls. 

“Dare say I shall; there’s a vortex about 
them that draws you in. But I hate them, 
for all.” 

“But why?” said Myra Cross. 

“Well, because they deserve it, I guess,” 
said Miss Coulter. ‘ They’re just seed beds 
of mischief; little innocent-looking furnaces 
where hearts get overtempered, so as to 
break easy.” 

But here a chorus of laughter fairly cut 
her short. 

“Yes, it’s nice to laugh at,’ 
they gave her a chance. 
ny, doesn’t it ?” 

“ As if hearts ever did break!” said Cor- 
nelia. 

“ Or as if picnics helped them !” said May. 

“What business have hearts there, any- 
how ?” said Myra. 

Only little Bessie, that small embodiment 
of sunshine, flushed up and looked down, 
and was silent. Miss Coulter glanced at her 
secretly. 

“ Maybe they have nothing to do there,” 
she said. ‘“ Like enough they are better left 
at home. But some people, girls, ain’t good 
at separating soul and body; it comes awk- 
ward. Somehow their hearts stick to ’em 
wherever they go. Depends very much, 
I guess, upon where you keep ’em in ordi- 
nary.” 

“Ts there more than one place?” 
Myra, laughing. 

“More than a dozen, I should say,” re- 
plied Miss Coulter. ‘Hearts will take to 
wandering round, if you don’t give them 
something to do where they belong; and 
then they’ll hide away ’most any where—in 


“Why, you must come!” said the 


; 


she said, when 
“Does sound fun- 


said 


| 





“Hate pic- | 





“Have you had such disagreeable picnics, 
Miss Coulter, that you hate them ?” she ask- 
ed, timidly. ‘Mine was so pleasant! | 
never went to but one.” 

It was indescribable the gesture of Miss 
Coulter’s head. As if she tossed off a sigh 
and a laugh, and half a dozen other things 
that must be got rid of. 

“ve seen a good many kinds, child,” she 
said; “‘ but the pleasantest one turned out 
the worst, and the hardest to bear turned 
out the best. You never can tell what you'll 
find at a picnic.” 

“ Ah! well, tell us what you found!” cried 
the girls. ‘“‘ Now, dear Miss Coulter—please!” 

“How could the best turn out the worst?” 





| said Bessie, in that same under-tone. 


“Well, I don’t know how myself,” said 
Miss Coulter. “ Such things always do puz- 
zle me, and always will, I suppose. Then 
I’m not a man—and a woman’s comprehen- 
sion is known to be limited.” 

There was another laugh at that: only 
little Bessie looked grave and wistful. 

“What had men to do with it, anyhow ?” 
said Myra. 

“Did you ever hear of mischief without a 
man in the midst of it?” inquired Miss Coul- 
ter. ‘ There’s a world of talk about Eve; 
but she didn’t rightly know what she was 
about: now Adam did. And I think it has 
been pretty much so all the way down. 
‘The woman, being deceived, gets mixed 
up with a good deal of sorrow as well as 
transgression; but ‘Adam was not deceived.’ 
He walked into things with his eyes open, 
and has done ever since, like a lord of crea- 
tion as he is.” 

“Why, Miss Coulter,” said May, “I never 
heard you talk so in my life before.” 

“Don’t you like men ?” said Myra. 

“They have their place,” said Miss Coul- 
ter. ‘ Whether that place is the heart of a’ 
woman is a matter of question. But there, 
girls! it’s your own fault. You’ve got me 
all riled up talking of picnics.” 

* Ah, but you shall not get off so!” said 
Cornelia. ‘We are going to have that story, 
if you please, ma’am, before we stir; and if 
you don’t begin soon you'll have us all on 
your hands to tea.” 

“Who said any thing about stories ?” de- 
manded Miss Coulter. 

“You spoke of two picnics,” little Bessie 
suggested. 

“ And there couldn’t be two picnics with- 
out at least one story,” said Miss Coulter, 
thoughtfully smoothing down Bessie’s brown 
hair. “No, I don’t suppose there could; nor 
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one either, perhaps. Well, I don’t know as 
it would do any harm to tell you, and I’m 
quite certain it won’t do any good; so we'll 
have tea first, girls, and then the story. May- 
be it’ll help to make you tender of each oth- 
er—maybe. But I'll not teach the lesson un- 
til you have had the text.” 

So tea was ordered and came in, and Miss 
Coulter set herself to make her young guests 
enjoy the delicate good things that always 
graced her table at the last meal of the day. 
But her thoughts had got fairly busy with 
the past; and when every body was helped 
and pressed to eat and made at home, Miss 
Coulter poured out a cup of tea for herself, 


and, refusing all other refreshment, took up | 


her story. 
“Every body chiefly concerned in it is 


dead now”—so she began—‘“ and it can | 


make no difference to them if I tell what 
I never have told yet. It’s nigh on to fifty 
years ago, girls, and I was as strong and 
gay—yes, and handsome too—as the best 
of you; and Nannie M‘Lean she was the 
dearest friend I had in the world. 
we 


You see, 
had grown up together, for she was 
an adopted daughter in my father’s house. 
Nannie was not what is called handsome : 
I guess every one of you could bear the bell 
over her for mere personal beauty, and I 


know J did; but I should like to be sure | 
that you, or I either, had as guileless a soul, | 


as sweet a temper, as tender a heart, as Nan- 
nie M‘Lean. And so when you looked at 


her it was no question of color and shape, | 


but of 
face W 
top. §till she was not handsome—not what 
men call so; and the power she hzd, which 
was really great, had nothing to do with the 
chicanery of good looks.” 

“Chicanery!” said Cornelia, with a toss 
of her pretty head. 

“What sort of power, then, Miss Coulter ?” 
said May. 

“It is hard to tell how some people lay 
hold of you,” said Miss Coulter. ‘They win 


sunshine and pure air: a sight of her 


you and wind themselves about you, and | 


make themselves indispensable ; that is all 
you know. So did Nannie. Every body 
wanted her, and she must go every where: 
and she did, whether it was a bee, or a har- 
vest-home, or a blackberry frolic; for we 
did not go to picnics with kid gloves on in 
the days of fifty years ago.” 

“ But, dear Miss Coulter,” said May, “ fifty 
years ago! Do you mean that your hatred 
of picnics has lived on down through all 
that length of time ?” 

“The mischief lasted through forty of 
them,” said Miss Coulter. “ But it’s not 
quite fifty years—only, as I said, nigh on 
to that—since there was a great picnic in 
our long meadow: very different from your 
picnics now, but every bit as good in its 
way—and as bad. Of course Nannie and I 
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were very busy. We were in charge of the 
whole thing, so far as general arrangements 
were concerned, and had to do a deal of 
baking and boiling and compounding, such 
as always goes on at such times. There’s a 
great fuss made nowadays,” said Miss Coul- 
ter, retlectively, “over lady-cake and maca- 
roons and patties and boned turkey; but I 
have yet to see any thing that comes near 
election-cake, as we used to make it, and 
the little pound-cakes that would melt in 
your mouth; seed-cakes that tasted like 
something, and jumbles!—the real thing! 
And as for chicken pies, I think the race 
has died out!” 

“We have méringue pies, ma’am,” said 


| Cornelia, who had a weakness in that di- 


rection. 

“Yes,” said Miss Coulter, scornfully, “and 
they are about as near my Nannie’s cream 
pies as the people that make ’em are to her! 
But a real cream pie of that stamp is what 
very few people in this generation have ever 
heard about. Things were different; and so, 
instead of expecting to sit still and count 
our pretty fingers or study each other’s frills 
and furbelows, we were to have something 
to do at our picnic. There were fifty quarts 
of strawberries to pick and hull.” 

“Fifty quarts! At a picnic!” said the 
girls. “How very odd!” 

“Why not?” said Miss Coulter. “Any 
harm in doing some good while you are en- 


joying yourselves ?” 


“But you mean for the picnic, I suppose,” 


| said Cornelia. 
us like a breath from the mountain- | 


“No, I don’t,” said Miss Coulter. “I mean 
at the picnic, and for the church. Our min- 
ister’s wife was sick that summer, and we 
were going to make all their sweetmeats.” 

“But I should think you would call it a 
‘bee,’ Miss Coulter,” said little Bessie. 

“Well, yes, so they did in those days,” 


| said Miss Coulter; “but bees are so out of 


fashion now—all sorts of bees—that I gave 
it the modern name. It was a pienic with 
some sense in it; commonly called then a 
bee. A mere young people’s bee, for we want- 
ed to do the whole thing ourselves—pick- 
ing, preserving, and presenting. It was as 
fine a day, girls, that 7th of June, as ever 
came up, all bright and shining, over this 
twisted world. Air new washed with show- 
ers, dust laid, strawberries dried off and rip- 


|ened to the very picking point—a flood of 


summer every where. There was nothing 
wanting that could not be found that day 
in our village in any quantity except truth 
and honor and a few other little things that 
always have been scarce. Birds—how they 
sang! as if every tree had its nest, and no 


| black snakes had ever crawled into Eden. 


And flowers! Well, they talk of roses now- 


adays, but I'd like to come across such ones 


as we had that morning: great cabbage- 
roses, so big you couldn’t smell them all at 
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once; and white climbers, and damask—red 


innocent-looking little May roses, not yet 
past; and the striped Scotch, all bloom and 
prickles; honeysuckles too—people don’t 
set much store by them now,; and lavender 
and rosemary and southern-wood—sweet 


things that have had to give way to pa- | 


tchouly and other druggist’s stuff. The 
house was gay with columbines and sweet- 
williams and pinks, and when you looked in 
the garden it was hard to believe that one 
had been picked. 
ple coming that day that Nannie and I had 
four girls to help us manage the things. 
Your mother was one, Bessie, and Cornelia’s 
aunt. And we six ushers were to wear a 
simple bunch of lavender in our hair, tied 
with a white ribbon, that we might be easy 
to find if there was any thing wanted. So 
the day came. Not a cloud but a few fair- 


weather beauties to break and vary the uni- 


versal sunshine with their flying shadows; 
a clear, lively breeze, not too strong; and 
a crowd of happy faces. Well, well!” said 
Miss Coulter, as she paused and looked 
thoughtfully out of the window. “ Nigh fif- 
ty years have trodden down the dust and 
the grass over all that, and yet I see it as 
plain as I did then. My Nannie stood at 
the little front-gate to give the first greet- 
ing, and to pass the people on to me at the 
front-door (for some had shawls and some 
had umbrellas to dispose of); and I remem- 
ber to this day just how she looked the min- 
ute before and the minute after Seth Guile 
came up. Seth Guile was not of our vil- 
lage. But he had run down from college 
with old Dr. White’s son for a week’s pleas- 
ure in the winter, and now a week’s play in 
the summer, and we had seen him at church, 
and Mrs. White had asked us to tea; so we 
were quite acquainted. He came late. Al- 
most every body else was in the field, and I 
was just thinking to go there myself; but I 
saw that Nannie lingered at her post, and 
so of course I stood fast at mine. In these 
days people would say she was waiting for 
her fate; anyhow it came. And I knew it 
before she did. It didn’t need two looks at 
Seth’s face as he came up to know what he 
saw in the summer day. And when my 
Nannie’s head drooped, and she made him a 
grave courtesy, instead of the laugh and jest 
she had given to every one else, I knew well 
enough what the birds were singing to her. 
And for a minute I felt surprised. Not that 
I had in any way appropriated Seth Guile 
to myself, but, like all the other girls in the 
village, I had looked at him, just as all you 
girls do now at any new-comer.” 

“How do we do now, Miss Coulter?” said 
Cornelia, laughing. 

“ Asan unknown possibility. ThenI knew 
that I was much the prettiest of the two, 
and of course it was a little wonder to find 


There were so many peo- | 
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| that Seth’s eyes went the other way. I won. 
as your cheeks, Cornelia; and the sweet | 


dered for the first minute, and then it was 
all good fun, and fun I meant to have out of 
it; but as Nannie turned and came up the 
walk by his side (there was nobody to wait 
for now), one sight of her face made me lock 
up my fun, or, rather, turned it all into deep 
earnest. Still with her head a little bent. 
and his eyes on her face, and he talking g» 
eagerly that they never came up to me and 
the house door at all, but passed right on into 
the meadow. And I smiled to myself, and 
came after. Up along that walk,” said Miss 
Coulter, looking out of the window again; 
“and through that very bar-place—so they 
went, and sol followed. The field has been 
cleared since then, and the orchard has been 
planted and grown old; but fifty years ago 
it was as rich a strawberry meadow as you 
will often find. Enough scattered trees and 
bushes and cropping-out rocks to give shad 
to both berries and pickers; for though th: 
fruit grew all over, the largest and finest was 
generally hid away a little, where you had 
to look for it. And that was always my idea 
about girls,” said Miss Coulter; “ but in thos: 
days the girls thought so too. And so, as we 
went hither and thither with our tin pails 
and cups—there were no stacks of pint bas- 
kets to be had then—it was Seth who fol- 
lowed Nannie, she busy about her work, and 
hardly daring to look up at him. Hid awa: 
in a deep white sun-bonnet, as she was, Set) 
had to watch his chances of seeing her face 
and make the most of them when they came.’ 

“A sun-bonnet!” said Myra. “ Only fan- 
cy it!” 

“ How horrid!” said Cornelia. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
Miss Coulter. ‘ They do have larger berries 
now, I suppose; what with French plants, 
and what they call ‘cultivation,’ the fruit 
does make a show, standing out on the side- 

valk to be looked at as you go by. But I’d 
rather have one of the old-time strawberries, 
sought out and gathered from among the clo- 
ver, needing no washing to get the sand off, 
wet with the fresh dew, ripened in the scent- 
ed air—I’d rather have one like that than a 
whole quart measure of such as they bring 
to market nowadays—overripe and wilted 
and the hulls off—a strawberry that told 
where it was only by its wild-wood fragrance, 
and waited to be found, and was in no hurry 
to be picked. 

“Well, well!” said the old lady, breaking 
off with a sigh. “I’m old-fashioned, and 
there’s no use denying it. But, anyhow, Seth 
Guile wanted nothing better than could be 
had that day. And the way he and Nannie 
filled their baskets at some times and didn’t 
fill ’em at others would have set the whole 
field on the watch if I hadn’t covered things 
up. As it was, folks began to smile to each 
other before dinner was over; and when 
night came there wasn’t one in that meadow 


















who had much doubt of the state of the case. 
And not one of them but was glad; for no- 
body in the village thought any thing too 
wood for my Nannie, and Seth Guile was al- 
ready an uncommon favorite. He staid on 
after the rest \that night, hanging round with 
a pretense of helping us measure the berries, 
or weigh the sugar, or any thing else about 
which men know nothing, until at last he 
got what he wanted, and I asked him to stay 
to tea. And of course then he staid on till 
the moon rose. 

“It’s well for the moon, I often think,” 
said Miss Coulter, again breaking off, “ that 
she’s as cold and frozen up as she is. What 
things she has risen—and set—upon! What 
sights she has seen, what whispers she has 
heard! If I were young again, and going to 
be married fifty times, instead of the once 
which I never was, I’d have all my lovers’ 
yows sworn in the sunlight. Moonshine’s 
plenty and cheap, and so gets made up into 
many a new dress that won’t wash and 
wear.” 

Little Bessie glanced up and down at this, 
and Miss Coulter stroked her head softly and 
smiled; then, with a sigh, went back to her 
subject. 

“Tt was the old story, girls—‘ old,’ as we 
old folks eall it, though it seems wonderful- 
ly new when you hear it for the first time. 
The moon comes fresh out of the mint such 
nights, and the silver dust of her coinage 
falls around very ‘promiscuous’ indeed. I 
remember we hadn’t a bit of bread left for 
tea (after all that had gone afield) but the 
end of a loaf that was two days old. And 
la! if it had been twenty days instead of 
two, Seth wouldn’t have found it out. Ive 
no doubt he thought it was pound-cake, hot 
out of the oven. He’d have eaten blue- 
mould, with Nannie to cut it for him, and 
looking at her. She was worth looking at, 
too. You girls in these days put rouge on 
your cheeks, and take arsenic and belladon- 
na to brighten your eyes, but my Nannie’s 
face had the clear red and white of happi- 
ness and the sparkling of joy. And when 
Seth went away that night the bunch of 
lavender had somehow disappeared from 
Nannie’s fair head, and now hung at his 
button-hole, white ribbon and all. 

“When people understand each other, 
there’s not much use in making believe they 
don’t,” said Miss Coulter, with another light 
touch on Bessie’s forehead ; “ and so Nannie 
and Seth were engaged, my father giving 
his hearty consent. But (unhappily, as I 
thought then) the marriage must wait. Seth 
was deep in his studies yet, getting ready to 
kill or cure with his jalap and calomel and 
all the old-fashioned doctors’ stuff, and 
would not be through and his own man for 
a@ year or two. However, our village was 
not beyond reach, even in those days of slow 
coaches, and vacations worked round toler- 
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ably often ; and if the post came in but once 
a week, maybe it was all the better when it 
came. Life flourished, and love flourished, 
and the world generally seemed growing 
better. We had an unusual amount of full 
moon about those days. 

“Seth Guile graduated with all the hon- 
ors—head of his class, prime favorite in his 
college, and undoubted leader of the afore- 
said world. It was too far and too expen- 
sive for us to go over and hear his valedic- 
tory, but he told us about it, which, I guess, 
was better, especially as my Nannie was by 
no means anxious to parade herself and her 
engagement before the public, as is the fash- 
ion in these times. She was not ashamed 
of her love, but it was rather too precious a 
thing to be fingered by common hands. So 
even to the village people there was little 
said and little told; only Nannie and I held 
long confidences, and other folks, by degrees, 
returned to their own business, or somebody’s 
else, and half forgot ours, except, of course, 
when Seth Guile—or Dr. Guile, as he began 
to be called—came down for one of his flying 
visits, and sat in our pew, and walked home 
with Nannie from church. 

“ There is a great deal of talk sometimes,” 
said Miss Coulter, “against long engage- 
ments, and it all sounds plausible enough, 
but, after all, it’s a point on which I have 
never clearly made up mymind. Why should 
people wait, if they love each other, and 
there’s nothing in the way? But then, on 
the other hand, why shouldn’t they—if there 
seems to be cause? True things will stand, 
and shaky ones won’t, fix it anyhow you 
will; though, of course, with a short en- 
gagement there’s always the chance of a 
long delusion, which may last you all your 
life. I don’t know; it’s a deep question. 
However, this engagement had to be long; 
for when the last year of Seth’s college life 
had gone by there came a sudden advice 
and resolve to cross over to France, and pick 
up some of the new-fangled notions that 
were lying round there. If I could, I’d have 
married them then, and sent Nannie along; 
but every man concerned in the business, 
my father and all, said that was impossible. 
‘Unheard of, they said—which didn’t scare 
me in the least, for, after all, there must be 
a first time. But it was not a case where 
women’s word could prevail when the men 
all said no; and as for Nannie, of course she 
never opened her lips on the subject, except 
to sigh. And nobody heard that but me. 

“So Seth Guile sailed for France, and 
America was left empty to that point you’d 
have thought all the men had gone out of 
it, instead of one. He ate the first ripe 
strawberries with us just before he sailed; 
and my Nannie touched not another one 
that summer, nor, I guess, ever again to the 
end of her life. I’ve never eaten any sweet 
ones since myself. 
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“And so that picnic passed quite away, 
and all visible traces of it came to an end. 
The leaves that had shadowed us were long 
since withered and fallen and blown out of 
sight; the marks of our footsteps had followed 
the summer; and now even Seth Guile’s last 
tread upon the walk—it was a wet morning 
when he went away, and one strong, clean- 
cut step was left upon the gravel—even that 
too had passed away, and was stamped out 
by the coming and going of careless feet. 
But Nannie got it by heart first; for I think 
she went down and stood by it twenty times 
a day while it staid. 

“T don’t know any thing much more sick- 
ening,” said Miss Coulter, abruptly, “than 
such small, inanimate tokens of what has 
been. The little, worthless, insignificant 
trifles that outlast what you really care for, 
they are more weird and keen-edged and 
heart-piercing sometimes than far greater 
things could be, taking you all unawares. 
So when the gate had swung to after Seth, 
and I came back to take up the daily round 
of duties, which must revolve, like the earth, 
quite regardless of earthquakes and volca- 
noes, I stood looking at the breakfast-table 
for ever solong before 1 could touchit. There 
was Seth’s chair, half pushed back—when 
would he draw it up again ?—and his knife 
and fork, as he had dropped them when the 
coach horn sounded, and the half-finished 
seg which Nannie had coaxed him to take, 
1¢ broken biscuit, the glass of water partly 
drunk, the empty cup. I stood looking until 
Nannie came up behind me, and laying her 
hands on my shoulders, stood looking too. 
But then she turned and ran away, and I 
took up the round of life-work, and the day 
went on. 

“Girls,” said Miss Coulter, breaking off 
suddenly, ‘take some more cake. When I 
get talking about some things I forget every 
thing else; so if you don’t look out for your- 
selves you'll come off poorly. 


€ 
t 


Put more sug- 
aron your berries, Bessie ; they want smoth- 
ering, child!” 

“No, ma’am, thank you,” said the young 
girl, shyly; ‘they are very sweet.” 

“Very sweet!” said Miss Coulter. “I 
wonder if you-even know what ‘ very sour’ 
means ?” 


THE SECOND. 


“And you'll tell us the next story in the 
twilight, Miss Coulter ?” said Cornelia, as the 
tea went merrily on. 

“Tt’s only the second volume of this, child.” 

“ Better and better,” said Myra. “I de- 
light in second volumes; they clear every | 
thing up so.” 

“Do they?” said Miss Coulter, with her 
short laugh. “In some stories I think it 
takes the third to do that.” 

“ Well, you can tell us the third too,” said | 
May, laughing. 
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“ The third volume of this isn’t published,” 

“ Published!” cried Cornelia. “Do you 
mean that this is a real written-down story ?” 

“Tt is real,” said Miss Coulter, “and I 
think,” she added, slowly, “it is written 
down, and the whole will be published some 
time.” ‘ 

“Why, that is quite charming!” said Myra. 

Miss Coulter laughed dryly. “Very charm- 
ing,” she said, “for sonie of the parties con- 
cerned! Girls, I told you I was getting riled 
up with talking and thinking ; now be quiet 
and let me rest. I’m too old to show my 
tempers.” 

But a little storm of laughter and en- 
treaties met this. 

“Tf you leave off here,” said Cornelia, “ we 
shall think there was a murder committed 
at the other picnic.” 

“That was pretty near the state of the 
case,” said Miss Coulter. 

“A murder at a picnic!” cried little Bes- 
sie, seizing her friend’s hand. “Oh, how 
dreadful !” 

Miss Coulter fondled the little hand in hers, 

“No, dear, not quite,” she said, tenderly ; 
“but there would have been if the Lord had 
not interfered. He is the only real help in 
such cases, Bessie; never forget that.” 

“T hope it was not June this time,” said 
Myra. 

“Tt was October. Not the one following 
Seth Guile’s departure, but a whole year from 
that; for so long had he been away. There 
were no telegrams, you know, in those days, 
and letters did not come every minute, and 
get here before they were written, as they do 
now. But then they were letters. Now you 
scratch off a greeting, a request, your love, 
and your name, tuck it all into an envelope, 
and call it a letter. But we used real sheets 
of paper in the old time, and they were full. 
Seth Guile’s always bore double postage, but 
he paid that.” 

“ Did letters ever get delayed then?” asked 
little Bessie, wondering, I suppose, how peo- 
ple lived if they did. 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Coulter. “ Really, one 


| way and another, the world is pretty much 


alike at all times. I think you worry more 
nowadays at missing the night mail than 
we did then when that failed which should 
come once amonth. People expected to wait 
then, and grew patience. It’s only an old- 
fashioned herb now. 

“So of course Nannie had her ups and 
downs in the letter line, like other folks. 
Sometimes it was no letter, and sometimes 
two at once. But she never could take my 
advice, and distribute the reading so as to 
make it last. If a dozen had come, they 
must all be read straight off, as fast as her 
eyes could devour them. And just now, in 
this early part of October, was one of the 
times when the mails had been irregular, 
and we were looking eagerly for the next 
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French packet to come in. Meanwhile we 
had our picnic. It was an apple bee this time 

not to cut up, but to pick up; and, if any 
thing, there was more to prepare than usual, 
for October air always makes people sharp. 
And my Nannie was the busiest of the busy ; 
for she never attended to her private cares 
and anxieties until all outside duties were 
disposed of, which, of course, left her little 
time for fretting. I think I see her now,” 
said Miss Coulter, with a sigh; “her hands 
so full of business and her face so full of 
thought. For it so happened that this was 
the first large picnic at our house since the 
June of three years before. I knew Nannie 
remembered it, as I did; and for all the soft 
gladness in her face, I could see that as the 
morning wore on her eyes grew wistful and 
her cheeks were pale. It was so long to 
wait! A year and a half now almost since 
she had seen him, and it might be another 
half year before he came home. The last 
letters had been rather vague. And mean- 
time life was slipping away 

“* What did he say, Nannie, exactly, about 
his coming ?’ I asked her, as I was changing 
my dress up stairs. Nannie had finished her 
dressing, and was standing by the window 
looking dreamily out. 

“ «Said—he couldn’t tell,’ she answered, 
slowly. And then she came and flung her 
arms round me and hid her face in my neck 
for a moment, and then hurried down to re- 
ceive the first comers to the bee. 

“T don’t know how it happened,” said Miss 
Coulter, “but our picnics were always what 
you call a great success. And I think, of all 
the ones I ever saw, for brilliancy that one 
in October took the prize. The air was like 
bottled cider, spicy and sweet and fit to 
turn your head; our feast was a wonder, and 
the people—how they did goon! I think 
there were three new engagements that very 
day: and we picked up more apples than we 
knew what to do with.” 

“Tt is such a funny combination!” said 
Cornelia, laughing—“ the engagements and 
the apples. I can not get used to it.” 

“Not at all funny, if you mean strange,” 
said Miss Coulter. ‘Girls always look best 
when they are at work. And then there were 
so many opportunities for helping, and so 
many remote nooks to which the apples would 
roll! And the strong, limber young fellows 
showed so well up in the apple-trees, bare- 
headed, brown with the sun, and gay as bob- 
olinks ; and the girls were so pretty, looking 
up from their deep sun-bonnets, afraid of the 
falling apples, and just a little more afraid 
of those who shook them down! And then, 
as I said, the air was enough to craze one.” 

“ Dear Miss Coulter,” 
mischievously, “I should think you must 


have been engaged at just such a picnic your- | 


self !” 
“Maybe I was, and maybe I wasn’t,” said 


said Myra, laughing | 


Miss Coulter. “ But that’s neither here nor 
there—at least it’s not here, if it was there. 
All of the folks came early but one, and 
he was a young city-bred fellow, who first 
staid for a killing toilet, and then, as it was 
mail-day, waited for the coach, that he 
might get his letters and bring the news. 
And the news was (for us) that the French 
mail-packet had got in. Of course after 
that Nannie and I had but one thought in 
our heads and one wish in our hearts—that 
the day would end and the people go home 
that she might get her letters. But my 
Nannie at least gave no token of impatience 
that others could see. J knew that the col- 
or went out of her cheeks in the struggle to 
be patient, and not all the fingers of the Oc- 
tober wind could bring it back. -Quiet and 
the 
ev- 
ery one a word, or a laugh, or a helping 
hand, but with a smothered fever of eager- 
ness upon her that made the veins in her 
pretty throat go beat, beat, in a wild sort of 
way. 

“Young Chapman—did I say what his 
name was ?—had brought his own dispatch- 
es from the post—I thought at the time just 
to show how many they were. More than 
most of us in the village could ever boast. 
Letters, and a roll from his law-office, with 
abundle of newspapers and pamphlets. And 
when he had run through them all (for I 
must say he picked up very few apples, not 
being in love with any body but himself) 
he very generously scattered them right and 
left for the rest of us to see. But there was 
small notice taken of them just then, what 
with the love and the apples, and the pa- 
pers lay on the rocks, and drifted about a 
little in the wind, and were forgotten. The 
day was wearing on now, and we had done 
dinner, and packed up our dishes, and the 
people had gone back to their work and their 
play, and I besought Nannie to sit down 
and rest while I loaded up the cart and sent 
it home. For she looked so tired that I 
could not bear to see her about. 

“¢Tt’s near three o’clock, dear,’ I whisper- 
ed; ‘just a little while more,’ 

““ She smiled at me, one of her fair, sweet 
smiles, and picking up one of the drifting 
papers that Chapman had thrown aside, she 
sat down in a shady corner near by, and 
pretty much out of sight of every one else. 
And she watched me, and talked a little, 
and then began to read. 

-“From that day to this,” said Miss Coul- 
ter, again breaking off, “I never hear the 
cracking of china without feeling as if some 
of my heart-strings had snapped too. For 
just as I was crowding in the last cup where 
there was no room for it, and the cup, resist- 
ing, went to pieces in my fingers, at that 
moment I heard a cry. And at the end of 
a thousand years I should hear it, as I do 


gentle and pale, she went round among 
guests, attending to every body, giving 
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now, as I did then. 
dying without being death. 

“In such moments mercifully the power 
of action remains, while sensation seems all 
gone. I had tossed the baskets out of the 
cart, and gathered up my Nannie and laid 
her in it, and hidden the newspaper in my 
bosom, before even the nearest to us knew 
there was any thing the matter. No one 
had seen her reading, hid away in her nook, 
but the cart stood in plain sight. 

“Next to the blessing of your own keened 
wits at such a time comes the exceeding stu- 
pidity of every body else. How they talk- 
ed, and ‘supposed, and ‘imagined, and 
‘guessed!’ only just not driving me wild 
with their clatter, because I was too glad to 


have them make it. ‘The heat, said one, 


| we did. 


and ‘ fatigue,’ said another; and I sent them | 


all back to their work, and followed the cart 
home myself alone. I had sense enough not 
to try to restore her there. 


Quiet was the | 


best thing for her, I told them, and I don’t | 
know what else ; but I carried my point, and | 


before many weary minutes were gone by 
I had my Nannie in the house and on her 
little white bed, from which for long, long 
weeks she never rose again. The first faint- 


| no doubt. 


ing-fit passed off into wild delirium, and it | me, the brow grew quieter, the look less 


was hours, I guess, before I had a chance to | 
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A low cry that meant | White, who had known Seth Guile before 


So again the days went by, and 
my Nannie lay white and silent and stil]; 
her eyes lifted to my face, or following me 
about the room, or going in a long, wistful 
gaze to the snowy world outside; for au- 
tumn had passed, and winter had come, and 
even that too was slipping away. Slowly, 
slowly the light came back to her eyes- 
a changing light, that was first simple con- 
sciousness, and then full agonized recol- 
lection, and then—the shining of Heaven 
dawned there, and never set again. And 
[, looking on awe-struck, saw defeat give 
way to victory, and the crown even already 
laid upon the cross. , 
“But for days after she was herself so 
far as to know us all, she never voluntarily 
spoke a word. If we asked her, she an- 
swered, nothing more, and that most often 
by asign. And after a while the searching 
looks with which at first she scanned my 
face were quite given up; she looked at no 
one. For hours, lying there on her bed, she 
would gaze out of the window, as if at some 
fixed point, not moving, not saying a word; 
but that her thoughts were at work I had 
And slowly so, as it seemed to 


stony, the lines of the mouth were more un- 


even look at the paper I had torn from her | bent, and a glow—like the first faint flush 


hand. I don’t know what instinct carried 
my eyes to the right place at once. 
“**Marrrep—On the 7th of June, in Paris, France, 


Seth Guile, M.D., to Ellen, only daughter of Simon 
Longworth, Esq. All of the United States, N. A.’” 


Miss Coulter paused, but nobody spoke. 
She sighed, passing her hand over her face. 

“Tf I could show you that paper, girls,” 
she went on presently, “if I could bear to 
show it to you, you would see how my fin- 
gers have worn it through. Day after day, 
sitting there by my Nannie, listening to her 
ravings, I held that paper in my hand, gaz- 
ing at the printed words, hearing her wild 
protestations of love and truth—the whole 
innocent treasure of her heart—till I was 
well-nigh crazed myself.” 

“And, oh! did she live? could she live ?” 
said little Bessie, whose blue eyes were all 
quenched with tears. Miss Coulter stroked 
her head tenderly. 

“Poor little one!” she said, “ you have 
never learned yet that when we can not 
die because we want to, we live because we 
must. Happy are they who can accept the 
Lord’s good pleasure, whether for life or 
death. Slowly, slowly the brain-fever ran 
its course, and my Nannie crept back again 
to what we call life. And then I watched to 


see whether the mind would revive as well 
as the body; but for days after the fever 
left her and she became quiet she spoke no 
word, and the old doctor bade me give her 
He alone was in our secret, old Dr. 


time. 





| 








of the morning—began to show itself in her 
eyes. I was wild to find out how she felt, 
and still I dared not talk to her, and break 
the quiet which the doctor had enjoined. 

“We were in her room one evening, he 
and I—the good old doctor, who had watch- 
ed my Nannie like his own child—and I had 
been pouring out my grief and impatience, 
and begging to be allowed to break this 
weary silence. We had thought her doz- 
ing, or else, perhaps, the doctor would have 
spoken more softly. 

“*Tt is so hard!’ I said, under my breath. 
And he answered me aloud, 

“*Not if you take it right,my dear. “ The 
Lord is good to all: His tender mercies are 
over all His works.” ’ 

“And then, like a breath from the other 
world—so sweet, so clear, so unearthly— 
came the tones of my Nannie’s voice. ‘Even 
me!’ she said: that was all. 

“They set great store by a hymn with 
that refrain now,” said Miss Coulter, as she 
paused and wiped away a few tears; “ and 
people sing it for the sweet sound pretty 
often, I guess, without knowing what it 
means. But if ever there spoke a child of 
God—accepting His will, acknowledging His 
love, and ready to do His pleasure—there 
spoke one then. Old Dr. White broke right 
down, and cried like a baby. And as for me, 
I could almost have died then and there, | 
was so happy. For ‘when He giveth quiet- 
ness, who then can make trouble? and I 
knew that my Nannie was at last beyond 
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reach of Seth Guile, with the Lord’s own 
hand forever stretched out between her and 
all evil.” 

“And do you think that can always be 
true for any body, Miss Coulter?” said Bes- 
sie, with a grave face. 

“ Christ is the captain of the Lord’s host,” 
said Miss Coulter. ‘“ Did ever any outgen- 
eral Him? One thing my Nannie could not 
she could not talk of what had been. 
From that day Seth Guile’s name never 
passed her lips, nor mine. 


do 


I was sure she 
knew all; I was sure she remembered all; 
but she never spoke of it. Like a fair, 
sweet shadow, she left her bed at last, and 
began to move softly about the house, doing 
by degrees her old work. Like a beam of 
light from heaven she went on shining from 
that time until the end.” 

“Was it long?” asked little Bessie, with 
a shiver. 

“Very long, as men count. More than for- 
ty years scattered their snows and dropped 
their rose leaves ; more than forty times she 
saw the June light flush over the world, and 
the October orchards crimson with their 
fruit, before the Lord said, ‘It is enough.’ 
And when at last He took her home there 
were two glad hearts—my Nannie’s and 
mine.” 

“Forty years!” said Myra. “Oh, Miss 
Coulter, how did she live through all that 
time ?” 

“ By the will of God,” said Miss Coulter, 
solemnly. ‘I had almost said upon His will. 
It seemed to be the one thing life had left 
for her. And morning and noon and night, 
day in and day out, it was her life. Work- 
ing for Jesus—bearing His message not only 
on her lips but in her face; giving to every 
one the quickest sympathy, the tenderest 
help ; counseling, comforting, drawing oth- 


ers to Christ—so she lived. Most of all, her 


heart went forth to the young things of the | 


village, and they were not slow to find it out. 
They came to her with their troubles, they 
told their joys first to her. Even love-stories 
and love-letters yielded up their secrets be- 
fore that face of refined silver; and no pirl 
thought herself dressed for her wedding un- 
less my Nannie sat by to see. To the wed- | 
dings themselves she never went.” 

“T don’t see how she could bear any of 
it,” Bessie said, under her breath. 

“ She had gone up on a higher table-lai}d,” 
said Miss Coulter, “where all these lover 
winds of earth could reach her but rem)}te- 
ly, and she saw the cloud-heads at her fest.” 

“And things do die out,” said Cornijlia, 
who was in her third engagement. 

“No, they don’t-——not a bit,” said Miss | 
Coulter, sharply: “not out of some natijres. 
The color is there as loug as there’s a tay hac 
of the stuff left to show it; though majbe 
it is all hid away, and never dves show to 
human eyes. It never did but once in ‘his | 


| never does—it’s always ‘J 


Tus eve, along the calm, resplend 
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case, and that was when a good twenty 
years had come and gone. 

“Minnie Devaux, a young neighbor of 
ours, fresh from school and from Europe and 
from things in 


oe 
5 


neral, of course (among the 
rest) was engaged to be married, and equally 
of course she could not rest till she had dis- 
played her new acquisition before my Nan 
nie’s eyes. So, when ‘ Worth’ arrived, the 
next thing was to bring him to us; and Nan- 
nie and I were told that he was in our sit- 
ting-room. We went down stairs quietly 
enough, until suddenly a gay laugh sounded 
from the room, and Nannie sprang past me, 
and went in alone. I think she was half 
beside herself for the minute, for it was Seth 
Guile’s own laugh. And there, standing by 
the window, his head bent down toward 
Minnie in Seth’s own way, the June sun- 
shine all tangled in Seth’s very hair, stood 
‘Worth,’ or Longworth Guile, his only son. 
And Nannie gave a cry, like the echo of that 
one so long ago, and dropped on the floor in 
a dead faint, from which I thought she nev- 
er would wake again. 

“ And did she wake again, Miss Coulter ?” 
said May. 

“ Ay,” said Miss Coulter, “ she waked with 
one long shiver, and sat up, and lived. But 
she never raised her eyes while Longworth 
staid, nor let them find him any where ever 
again. She lived a life of utter, whole con- 
secration, the light of the Lord’s face so 
full upon her that all lesser lights grew 
pale.. And if I could tell you, girls, how 
many hearts He sent her to bind up, how 
many quarrels she healed, how many souls 
she won over to her Master’s side—if I could 
show you the long, long train of followers 
of Christ who first came to Him following 
her—you would get a glimpse, maybe, of 
what the Lord meant when He said, ‘I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 

“But, Miss Coulter,” whispered little Bes- 
sie, lingering behind the rest, “ John Loring 
could never do so ?” 

“Ts his name John?” asked Miss Coulter, 
kissing the girl’s uplifted face. “No, dear,” 
she added, with a short laugh. ‘“ ‘John’ 
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I.—THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 
YENHE State of California extends over 
i somewhat more than ten degrees of lat- 
itude. If it lay along the Atlantic as it lies 
along the Pacific coast, its boundaries would 
include the whole sbore line from Cape Cod 
to Hilton Head, and its limits would take in 
the greater portion of ten of the original 
States. 

It contains two great mountain ranges— 
the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range. 
These, running parallel through the State, 
approach each other so closely at the south 
as to leave only the narrow Tejon Pass be- 
tween them; while at the north they also 
come together, Mount Shasta rearing its 
splendid snow-covered summit over the two 
mountain chains where they are joined. 

Inclosed within these mountain ranges 
lies a long, broad, fertile valley, which was 
once, no doubt, a great inland sea. It still 
contains in the southern part three consid- 
erable lakes—the Tulare, Kern, and Buena 
Vista—and is now drained from the south 
by the San Joaquin River, flowing out of 
these lakes, and from the north by the Sac- 
ramento, which rises near the base of Mount 
Shasta. These two rivers, the one flowing 
north, the other south, join a few miles be- 
low Sacramento, and empty their waters 
into the bay of San Francisco. 

That part of the great inland plain of 
California which is drained by the Sacra- 
mento is called after its river. It is more 
thickly inhabited than the southern or San 
Joaquin Valley, partly because the foot-hills 
on its eastern side were the scene of the ear- 
liest and longest continued, as well as the 
most successful, mining operations; partly 
because the Sacramento River is navigable 
for a longer distance than the San Joaquin, 
and thus gave facilities for transportation 
which the lower valley had not; and finally, 
because the Sacramento Valley had a rail- 
road completed through its whole extent 
some years earlier than the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

The climate of the Sacramento Valley 
does not differ greatly from that of the San 
Joaquin, yet there are some important dis- 
tinctions. Lying further north, it has more 
rain; in the upper part of the valley they 
sometimes see snow; there is not the same 
necessity for irrigation as in the lower val- 
ley ; and though oranges flourish in Marys- 
ville, and though the almond does well as 
far north as Chico, yet the cherry and the 
plum take the place of the orange and lem- 
on; and men build their houses somewhat 
more solidly than further south. 

The romance of the early gold discovery 
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lies mostly in the Sacramento Valley and 
the adjacent foot-hills. Between Sacramento 
and Marysville lay Sutter’s old fort, and near 
Marysville is Sutter’s farm, where you may 
still see his groves of fig-trees, under whose 
shade the country people hold their picnics, 
his orchards, which still bear fruit, and his 
house, which is now a country tavern. Of 
all his many leagues of land the old man has, 
I believe, but a few acres left, and of the 
thousands who now inhabit and own what 
once was his not a dozen would recognize 
him, and many probably scarcely know his 
name. His riches melted away, as did those 
of the great Spanish proprietors; and he who 
only a quarter of a century ago owned a ter- 
ritory larger than some States, and counted 
his cattle by the thousand— if, indeed, he 
ever counted them—who lived in a fort like 
a European noble of the feudal times, had 
an army of Indians at his command, and 
occasionally made war on the predatory 
tribes who were his neighbors, now lives 
upon a small annuity granted him by the 
State of California. He saved little, I have 
heard, from the wreck of his fortunes; and 
of all who were with him in his earlier 
days, but one, so far as I know—General Bid- 
well, of Chico, an able and honorable gentle- 
man, once Sutter’s manager—had the ability 
to provide for the future by retaining pos- 
session of his own estate of twenty thousand 
acres, now by general consent the finest farm 
in California. 

As you go north in California the amount 
of rain-fall increases. In San Diego County 
they are happy with ten inches per annum, 
and fortunate if they get five; in Santa 
Barbara twelve and a half inches insure 
their crops; the Sacramento Valley has an 
average rain-fall of about twenty inches, 
and eighteen inches insure them a full crop 
on soil properly prepared. This year they 
have had less, yet the crops looked well 
wherever the farmers had summer-fallowed 
the land. This practice is now very gen- 


| eral, and is necessary, in order that the grain 


may have the advantage of the early rains. 
When a farmer plows and prepares his land 
in the spring, lets it lie all summer, and sows 
his grain in November, just as the earliest 
rain begins, he need not fear for his crop. 
There is less difference in climate than 
one would suppose between the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin valleys. Cattle and 
sheep live out and support themselves all 
the year round in the Shasta Valley on the 
north as constantly as in Los Angelos or any 


| other of the southern counties. The sea- 
| sons are a little later north than south, but 


the difference is slight; and as far north as 

















Red Bluff they begin their harvest earlier 
than in Monterey County, far south on the 
Snow rarely lies on the ground in 
the northern counties more thanaday. The 
varieties of the foreign grapes are 
,ardy every where. Light frosts come in De- 
ember; and in the jlower gardens the gera- 
nium withers to the] ground, but springs up 
from the roots again in March. The euca- 
lyptus flourishes wherever it has been plant- 
ed in Northern California; and as far north 
as Redding, at the head of the valley, the 
1ercury very rarely falls below twenty-five 
egrees, and remains there but a short time. 
As you travel from Marysville, either 
north or southward, you will see before and 
around you a great wide plain, bounded on 
the west by the blue outlines of the Coast 
Range, and on the east by the foot-hills of 
the Sierra, a great level, over which as far as 
your eye can reach are scattered groves of 
grand and picturesque white oaks, which 
relieve the solitude of the plain, and make 
it resemble a well-planted park. Wherever 
the valley is settled you will see neat board 
fences, roomy barns, and farm-houses nest- 
ling among trees, and flanked by young or- 
chards. You will not find a great variety 
of crops, for wheat and barley are the staple 
products of this valley; and though the 
farms here are in general of 640 acres or less, 
there are not wanting some of those immense 
estates for which California is famous; and a 
single farmer in this valley is said to have 
raised on his own land last year one-twen- 
tieth of the entire wheat crop of the State. 

Northwest of Marysville the plain is bro- 
ken by a singularly long range of mount- 
ains, the Buttes. They rise abruptly from 
the plain, and their peaks reach from two to 
three thousand feet upward. It is an ex- 
tremely pretty miniature mountain range, 
having its peaks, passes, and cafions— all 
the features of the Sierra—and it is well 
worth a visit. Butte is a word applied to 
such isolated mountains which do not form 
part of a chain, and which are not uncom- 
mon west of the Mississippi. Shasta is call- 
ed a butte; Lassen’s Peaks are buttes; and 
the traveler across the continent hears the 
word frequently applied to a mountain. It 
is pronounced with the wu long. 

Along the banks of the Sacramento there 
are large quantities of land which is an- 
nually overflowed by the river, and much 
of which is still only used for pasturage 
during the dry season, when its grasses sup- 
port large herds of cattle and sheep, which 
are driven to the uplands when the rains 
begin to fall. But much of this swamp and 
tule land has been drained and diked, and 
is now used for farm land. It produces 
heavy crops of wheat, and its reclamation 
has been, and continues to be, one of the 
successful speculations in land in this State. 
Congress gave the State, as is customary, all 
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. . 
the swamp lands within its >order 
State offered to sell tuem to private persons 
for one dollar per acre—twenty per cent. to 
be paid down, the rest on demand, but 
the provision that if the purcbaser reclaim 
ed his land within a specified time, he shoul 
have all his money back. On this capital 
bought hundreds of thousands of acres, 
‘already the dikes can be nted by 
dreds of miles; and lands which th 
actually gave away are, as soon 
and protected against floods, sold 
twenty to fifty dollars per acre, : 
cases rented for ten dollars per acre pe 
num. It will not be long before the sho 
of the Sacramento and its tributaries will 
be for many miles so diked that these riv 
ers will never transcend their bounds, an 
thus a very considerable area will be adced 
to the fertile farming lands of the State 

Already, however, the Yuba, the Feather 
and the American rivers, tributaries of the 
Sacramento, have been leveed at different 
points for quite another reason. These riv 
ers, once clear, and rapidly tlowing within 
| deep banks, are now turbid, in many places 
shallow, and their bottoms have been raised 
| from twenty to thirty feet by the accumula- 
tion of the washings from the gold mines on 
the foot-hills. It is almost incredible the 
change the miners have thus produced in 
the short space of a quarter of a ceutury 
The bed of the Yuba has been raised thirty 
feet in that time; and seeing what bui a 
handful of men have effected in so short a 
| period, the work of water in the denudatiun 
of mountains, and the scouring out or fill- 
ing up of valleys, during geological periods 
becomes easily comprehended. 

All our Northern fruits grow thriftily in 
the Sacramento Valley, and also the al 
|mond, of which thousands of trees have 
been planted, and a few considerable or- 
| chards are already in bearing. The cherry 
and the plum do remarkably well, the lat- 
| ter fruit having as yet no curculio or blight ; 
land the canning and drying of peaches, 
| plums, apricots, nectarines, and pears are 
already a considerable as well as very profit- 
able business. Dried plums, in particular, 
sell at a price which makes the orchards of 
this fruit very valuable. Excellent raisins 
have also been made, and they sell in the 
open market of San Francisco for a price 
| very little less than that of the best Malaga 
|raisins. The climate, with its long dry sum- 
mer, is very favorable to the drying and cur- 
ing of every fruit: no expensive houses, no 
| ovens or other machinery, are needed. Rai- 
sins, for. instance, are dried by laying the 
| grape bunches on sheets of coarse brown 
| paper between the rows of vines, and the 
final curing is perfected in very slightly 
| built sheds and houses. Plums, in the same 
way, when they have been pitted, are dried 
on clean wooden or canvas floors, in the 


witl 


nd in 
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open air; but they need to be sheltered | their pursuit of a wheat crop. You may see 


from the wind, which would drive sand and | 


dust upon them. So considerable is the | 


business of canning and drying fruit that 


a firm engaged in this business paid during 
he present summer ten thousand dollars in | 


gold for the product of a peach orchard of 
one hundred acres. The day is not distant 
when the great Sacramento plain will be a 
vast orchard, and the now unoccupied foot- 
hills will furnish a large part of the raisins 


consumed in the United States. For the | 


present the population is scant, and cattle, 
horses, and especially sheep, roam over hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of soil which 
needs only industrious farmers to make it 
bloom into a garden. 

The farmer in this State is a person of un 


common resources and ingenuity. I think | 
he uses his brains more than our Eastern | 


farmers. I do not mean to say that he lives 
better, for he does not. His house is often 
shabby, even though he be a man of wealth, 
and his table is not unfrequently without 
milk; he buys his butter with his canned 
vegetables in San Francisco, and bread and 


mutton are the chief part of his living, both | 


being universally good here. But in man- 
aging his land he displays great enterprise, 
and knows how to fit his efforts to the cli- 
mate and soil. Thus, in the tule lands, 
when they are first drained, he finds it im- 
posetvle to work the soil with cattle or 


horses ; but this does not prevent him from | 
putt*ng in a crop, for after burning off the 


tules which are tall reeds, and the high 


grasses, he sows his hundreds of acres with | 
a coffee-mill wheat sower, and coolly turns a | 


flock of sheep on the ground, driving them 
compactly and slowly over it, with the help 
of dogs to keep the flanks of his flock from 
scattering; and wheat thus “sheeped in,” 
as they call it, has borne sixty bushels per 


acre. Nor is this all. Unless he depends | 


upon a voluntcer crop next year, he must 
plow the ground. It is still, however, com- 
monly too light to bear up horses, and so 
he shoes these animals with stout wooden 
sabots, eleven inches long by eight broad, 
and thus they can walk at leisure and drag 
tho gang-plow after them. 

The gathering of the wheat crop goes on 
on all the valley lands with headers, and 
you will find on all the farms in the Sacra- 
mento Valley the best labor-saving machin- 
ery employed, and human labor, which is 
always the most costly, put to its best and 
most profitable uses. They talk here of 
steam-plows and steam-wagons for common 
roads, and I have no doubt the steam-plow 
will bo first practically and generally used, 
so far as the United States are concerned, in 
these Californian valleys, where I have seen 
furrows two miles long, and ten eight-horse 
teams following each other. 

Withal, they are somewhat ruthless in 








a farmer who plows hundreds of acres, but 
he will have his wheat growing up to the 
edge of his veranda. If he keeps a vegeta- 
ble garden, he has performed a heroic act of 
self-denial; and as for flowers, they must 
grow among the wheat or nowhere. More- 
over, while he has great ingenuity in his 
methods, the farmer of the Sacramento plain 
| has but little originality in his planting. 
He raises wheat and barley. He might raise 
a dozen, a score, of other products, many 
more profitable, and all obliging him to cul- 
tivate less ground, but it is only here and 
there you meet with one who appreciates 
the remarkable capabilities of the soil and 
climate. Near Tehama some Chinese have 
|in the last two years grown large crops of 
pea-nuts, and have, I was told, realized hand- 
some profits from a nut which will be popu- 
lar in America, I suppose, as long as there is 
a pit and a gallery in a theatre; but the pea- 
nut makes a valuable oil, and as it produces 
| enormously here, it will some day be raised 
| for this use, as well as for the benefit of the 
old women who keep fruit stands on the 
street corners. It would not be surprising 
if the Chinese, who continue to come over 
'to California in great numbers, should yet 
| show the farmers here what can be done on 
small farms by patient and thorough culture. 
As yet they confine their culture of land 
| mainly to vegetable gardens. 
| othe farmer the valley and foot-hill lands 
of the Sacramento will be the most attract- 
live, and there are still here thousands of 
acres in the hands of the government and 
the railroad company to be obtained so 
| choaply that, whether for crops or for graz- 
| ing, it will be some time before the mount- 
ainous lands and the pretty valleys they con- 
| tain north of Redding, the present terminus 
of the railroad, will attract settlers. But for 
the traveler the region north of Redding to 
the State line offers uncommon attractions. 
The Sacramento Valley closes in as you 
journey northward, and at Red Bluff, which 
is the head of navigation on the river, you 
have a magnificent view of Lassen’s Peaks 
on the east—twin peaks, snow-clad, and 
rising high out of the plain—and also of the 
majestic snow-covered crag which is known 
as Shasta Butte, which towers high above 
the mountains to the north, and though 120 
miles off, looks but a day’s ride away. 
Redding, thirty miles north from Shasta, 
lies at the head of the Sacramento Valley. 
From there a line of stage-coaches proceeds 
north into Oregon through the mass of 
mountains which separates the Sacramento 
Valley in California from the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. The stage-road passes 
through a very varied and picturesque coun- 
try, one which few pleasure travelers see, 
and which yet is as well worth a visit as 
any part of the western coast. The Sacra- 


| 
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mento River, which rises in a large spring 
near the base of Mount Shasta, has worn its 
way through the high mountains, and rushes 
down for nearly a hundred miles of its course 
un impetuous, roaring mountain stream, 
ibounding in trout at all seasons, and in 
June, July, and August filled with salmon 
which have come up here through the Golden 
Gate from the ocean to spawn. The stage- 
road follows almost to its source the devious 
course of the river, and you ride along some- 
times nearly on a level with the stream, and 
iain on a road-bed cut out of the steep 
mountain-side a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet above the river, through fine forests of 
sugar-pines and yellow pines, many of which 
come almost up to the dimensions of the 
g-eat sequoias. 

The river and its upper tributaries abound 
in trout, and this region is famous among 
California sportsmen for deer and fish. Many 
farm-houses along the road accommodate 
travelers who desire to stay to enjoy the fine 
scenery, and to hunt and tish, but a notable 
stopping place is Fry’s Soda Spring, fourteen 
hours by stage from Redding, kept by Isaac 
Fry and his excellent wife—a clean, comfort- 
able little mountain inn, where you get good 
and well-cooked food, and where you will 
find what your stage ride will make you 
welcome—a comfortable bath. The river is 
too cold for bathing here in the mountains 
because of the snow-water of which it is 
composed. About ten miles south of Fry’s 
lies Castle Rock, a remarkable and most 
picturesque mountain of white granite, bare 
for a thousand feet below its pinnacled sum- 
mit, Which you see as you drive past it on 
the stage. 


Fry’s lies in a deep cafion, with a curious, 
almost precipitous, mountain opposite the 
house, which terminates in a sharp ridge at 
the top, one of those “ knife-edge” ridges of 
which Professor Whitney and Clarence King 
often speak in their descriptions of Sierra 


scenery. If you are a mountain climber you 
have here opportunity for an adventure, and 
an excellent guide in Mr. Fry, who told me 
that this ridge is sharp enough to straddle, 
and that on the other side is an almost pre- 
cipitous descent, with a fine lake in the dis- 
tance. If you wish to hunt deer or bear, you 
will find in Fry an expert and experienced 
hunter. He has a tame doe, which I was 
told is better than a dog to mark game on a 
hunt, its sharp ears and nose detecting the 
presence of game at a great distance. If 
you are a fisherman, there are within threo 
minutes’ walk of the house pools abounding 
in trout, and you may fish up and down the 
river as far as you please, with good success 
every where. In June and July, when the 
salmon come up to spawn, they, too, lie in 
the deepest pools, and with salmon eggs for 
bait you may, if you are expert enough with 
your rod, take many a fat salmon. 
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It is astonishing to see how the salmon 
crowd the river at the spawning season. 
The Indians then gather from a considera- 
ble distance, to spear and trap these fish, 
which they dry for winter use; and you will 
see at this season many picturesque Indian 
camps along the river. They set a crotch 
of two sticks in a salmon pool, and lay a log 
from the shore to this crotch. Upon this log 
the Indian walks out, with a very long spear, 
two-pronged at the end, and there armed with 
two bone spear-heads, which are fastened to 
the shaft of the spear by very strong cord, 
usually made of deer’s sinews. The Indian 
stands very erect and in a really fine atti- 
tude, and peers into the black pool until his 
eye catches the silver sheen of a salmon. 
Then he darts, and instantly you see a com- 
motion in the water as he hauls up toward 
the surface a struggling twenty-five or thir- 
ty pound fish. The bone spear-heads, when 
they have penetrated the salmon, come off 
from the spear, and the fish is held by the 
cord. A squaw stands ready on the shore 
to haul him in, and he is beaten over the 
head with a club until he ceases to struggle, 
then cleaned, and roasted on hot stones. 
When the meat is done and dry it is picked 
off the bones, and the squaws rub it to a fine 
powder between their hands, and in this 
shape it is kept for future use. From one 
of these pools a dozen Indian spearmen fre- 
quently draw out four hundred salmon in a 
day, and this fish forms an important part 
of their food. Of course they kill a great 
many thousand female salmon during the 
season ; but so far, I believe, this murderous 
work has not found to decrease the 
number of the fish which annually enter the 
river from the ocean, and go up its head wa- 
ters to spawn. 


been 


If you visit this region during the last of 
June or in July, you may watch the salmon 
spawning, a most curious and remarkable 
sight. The great fish then leave the deep 
pools in which they have been quietly lying 
for some weeks before, and fearlessly run up 
on the shallow ripples. Here, animated by 
a kind of fury, they beat the sand off the 
shoals with their tails, until often a female 
salmon thus labors till her tail fins are en- 
tirely worn off. She then deposits her eggs 
upon the coarse gravel, and the greedy trout, 


| which are extravagantly fond of salmon eggs, 


rush up to eat them as the poor mother lays 
them. They are, I believe, watched and 
beaten off by the male salmon, which accom- 
panies the female for this purpose. When 
the female salmon has deposited her eggs, 
and the male salmon has done his part of the 
work, the two often bring stones of consid- 
erable size in their mouths to cover up the 
eggs, and protect them from the predatory 
attacks of the trout. And thereupon, ac- 
cording to the universal testimony of the 
fishermen of these waters, the salmon dies. 
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I was assured that the dead bodies often 
cumber the shore after the spawning season 
isover; and the mountaineers all assert that 
the salmon, having once spawned up here, 
does not go down to the ocean again. They 
hold that the young salmon stay in the up- 
per waters for a year, and go to sea about 
eighteen months after hatching, and it is not 
uncommon, I believe, for fishermen herea- 
bout to catch grilse weighing from two to 
four pounds. These bite sometimes at the 
fly. The salmon bite, too, when much small- 
er, for I caught one day a young salmon not 
more than six inches long. This little fellow 
was taken with a bait of salmon eggs, and 
his bright silvery sides made him quite dif- 
ferent from the trout which I was catching 
out of the same pool. His head also had 
something of the fierce, predatory, hawk-like 
form which the older salmon’s has. 

Fry is an excellent fisherman himself, and 
knows all the best pools within reach of his 
house, and, if you are a mountaineer, will 
take you a dozen miles through the woods 
to other streams, where you may fish and 
hunt for days or weeks with great suc- 
cess, for these woods and waters are as yet 
visited by but few sportsmen. And if you 
hanpen to come upon Indian fishermen on 
your way—they are all peaceful hereabout 
—you may get the noble red man’s opinion 
of the great Woman Question. As I stood 
at the road-side one day I saw an Indian 
emerging from the woods, carrying his rifle 
and his pipe. Him followed, at a respectful 
distance, his squaw, a little woman not big- 
ger than a twelve-year-old boy; and she car- 
ried, first, a baby; second, three salmon, 
each of which weighed not less than twen- 
ty pounds; third, a wild goose, weighing six 
or eight pounds; finally, a huge bundle of 
some kind of greens. This cumbrous and 
heavy load the Indian had lashed together 
with strong thongs, and the squaw carried 
it on her back, suspended by a strap which 
passed across her forehead. When an In- 
dian kills a deer he loads it on the back of 
his squaw to carry home. Arrived there, he 
lights his pipe, and she skins and cleans the 
animal, cuts off a piece sufficient for dinner, 
lights a fire, and cooks the meat. This done, 
the noble red man, who has calmly or impa- 
tiently contemplated these labors of the wife 
of his bosom, lays down his pipe and eats his 
dinner. When he is done, the woman, who 
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has waited at one side, sits down to hers, | 


and eats what he has left. 

“Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Cady Stanton have good missionary ground 
among these Indians. One wonders in what 


language an Indian brave courts the young 
squaw whom he wishes to marry; what prom- 
ises he makes her; what hopes he holds out ; 
with what enticing views of wedded bliss he 
lures the Indian maiden to the altar, or what- 





ever may be the Digger substitute for that 
piece of church furniture. One wonders that 
the squaws have not long ago combined and 
struck for at least moderately decent treat- 
ment; that marriages have not ceased among 
them; that there has not arisen among the 
Diggers, the Pit River Indians, and all the 
Indian tribes, some woman capable of lead- 
ing her sex in a rebellion. But, to tell the 
truth, the Indian women are homely to the 
last degree. “Ugly,” said an Oregonian to 
me, as we contemplated a company of squaws 
—“‘ugly is too mild a word to apply to suc} 
faces ;” and he wasright. Broad-faced, flat 
nosed, small-eyed, unkempt, frowzy, u 
dersized, thickset, clumsy, they have not a 
trace of beauty about them, either young or 
old. They are just useful, nothing more; 
and as you look at them and at the burdens 
they bear, you wonder whether, when the 
Woman’s Rights movement has succeeded, 
and when women, dressed like frights in 
such Bloomer costume as may then be pre- 
scribed, go out to their daily toil like men, 
and on an equality with men—when they 
have cast off the beauty which is so scorn- 
fully spoken of in the conventions, and have 
secured their rights—whether they will be 
any better off than these squaws. When 
you have thoughtfully regarded the Indian 
woman, perhaps you will agree with Gail 
Hamilton that it is woman’s first duty to be 
useless ; for it is plain that here, as in a high- 
er civilization, when women consent to work 
as men do, they are sure to have the hardest 
work and the poorest pay. 

As you ascend the Sacramento you near 
Mount Shasta, and when you reach Straw- 
berry Valley, a pretty little mountain vale, 
you are but a short ride from its base. It 
is from this point that tourists ascend the 
mountain. You can hire horses, guides, and 
a camp outfit here, and the adventure re- 
quires three days. You ride up to the snow 
line the first day, ascend to the top the fol- 
lowing morning, descend to your camp in 
the afternoon, and return to the valley on 
the third day. Mount Shasta has a glacier, 
almost, but not quite, the only one, I be- 
lieve, within the limits of the United States. 
The mountain is an extinct volcano. Its 
summit is composed of lava, and if your eye 
is familiar with the peculiar shape of old 
craters, you can easily trace the now bro- 
ken lines of this old crater as you view the 
mountain from the Shasta plain to the north. 

There are many extremely pretty valleys 
scattered through these mountains, and these 
are used by small farmers, and by sheep and 
cattle owners, who in the winter take their 
stock into the lower valleys, but ascend into 
the mountains in May, and remain until Oc- 
tober. This is also a timber region, and as 
it is well watered by permanent streams, 
you see frequent saw-mills, and altogether 
more improvement than one expects to find. 











But proceeding further north you come upon | 


a large plain, the Shasta Valley, in which 
lies the considerable town of Yreka, nota- 
ble during the last winter and spring as the 
point from which news came to us about 
the Modoc war. From Yreka you may easi- 
lv visit the celebrated “lava beds,” where 
the Indians made so stubborn and long-con- 
tinued a defense against the United States 
troops, and at Yreka you may hear several 
opinions upon the merits of the Modocs and 
their war. You will hear, for instance, that 
the Indians were stirred up to hostilities 
by mischievous and designing whites, that 
white men were not wanting to supply them 
with arms and ammunition, and that, had 
it not been for the unscrupulous manage- 
ment of some greedy and wicked whites, we 
should not have been horrified by the shock- 
ing incidents of this costly Indian trouble, 
in which the United States government for 
six months waged war against forty - six 
half-starved Modocs. 

The Shasta Valley is an extensive plain, 


chiefly used at present as a range for cattle | 


and sheep. It seems, however, to be fertile, 
and contains some good farms. Beyond 
Yreka gold mining is pursued, and, indeed, 


almost the whole of the mountain region | 


north of Redding yields “ the color,” and at 
many points along the Upper Sacramento, 


and the mountain streams which fall into | 


it, gold is mined profitably. One day, at 
the Soda Spring, several of us asked Mr. Fry 
whether he could find gold near the river. 
He took a pan, and digging at random in 


his orchard, washed out three or four specks 
of gold; and he related that when he was | 


planting this orchard, ten years ago, he 


found gold in the holes he dug for his ap- | 
But he is an old miner, and ex- | 


ple-trees. 
perience had taught him that a good apple 
orchard is more profitable, in the long-run, 
than a poor gold mine. 


A large part of the Sacramento Valley is . 
still used for grazing purposes, but the farm- ; 


ers press every year more and more upon 
the graziers; and the policy of the govern- 
ment in holding its own lands within what 
are called “railroad limits”—that is to say, 
within twenty miles on each side of the 
railroad—for settlement under the pre-emp- 
tion and homestead laws, as well as the pol- 
icy of the railroad company in selling its 
lands, the alternate sections for twenty miles 
on each side of the road, on easy terms and 
with long credit to actual settlers, prevents 
land monopoly in this region. There is 


room, and cheap and fertile lands, for an | 


immense population of industrious farmers, 
who can live here, in a mild climate, and 
till a fertile soil, and who need only intelli- 
gence and enterprise to raise profitably rai- 
sins, orchard fruits, castor-oil, pea-nuts, silk, 
and a dozen of other products valuable in 
the world’s commerce, and not produced 
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elsewhere in this country so easily. It is 
still in this region a time of large farms 
poorly tilled; but I believe that small farms, 
from 160 to 320 acres, will prove far more 
profitable in the end. 

To those who wish to raise sheep the Sac- 
ramento Valley and its foot-hills offer advan- 
tages which, in my belief, the southern coast 
counties of California do not possess. North- 
ern California is less subject to drought, and 
the pastures of the Sacramento Valley may 
be made safely to carry more sheep than an 
equal area in the southern counties. More- 
over, the sheep ranges here are less broken 
up than in the coast counties farther south; 
and it is better and more profitable to pay 
five dollars per acre for grazing lands in the 
Sacramento Valley than two dollars and a 
half for grazing lands further south and 
among the mountains. The grazier in the 
northern counties has two advantages over 
his southern competitor: first, in the ability 
to buy low-lying lands on the river, where 
he can graze from three to six, or even ten 
sheep to the acre during the summer months, 
and where he may plant large tracts in al- 
falfa; and secondly, in a safe refuge against 
drought in the mountain meadows of the 
Sierras, and in the little valleys and fertile 
hill-slopes of the Coast Range, where there 
is much unsurveyed government land, to 
which hundreds of thousands of sheep and 
cattle are annually driven by the graziers 
of the plain, who thus save their own pas- 
tures, and are able to carry a much larger 
number of sheep than they otherwise would. 
The sheep of the Sacramento Valley are of a 
better quality than those of the southern 
counties, and their wool brings usually sev- 
eral cents more per pound. Moreover, near- 
ness to the railroad is an important advan- 
tage for the sheep-farmer; and I found that 
the most enterprising and intelligent sheep 
men in the northern counties send their wool 
direct by railroad to the Eastern States, in- 
stead of shipping it to San Francisco to be 
sold. Finally, much of the land now obtain- 
able for grazing in the Sacramento Valley, at 
prices which make it not too dear for graz- 
ing purposes, is of a quality which will make 
it valuable agricultural land as soon as the 
valley begins to fill up; and thus, aside from 
the profit from the sheep, the owner may 
safely reckon upon a large increase in the 
value of his land. This can not be said 
of much of the grazing land of the south- 
ern coast counties, which is mountainous 
and broken, and fit only for grazing. For 
these reasons I believe the Sacramento Val- 
ley holds out inducements to sheep-farm- 
ers which the great grazing region of the 
southern coast counties is without. 

The Sierra abounds in timber; the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad runs through nearly a 
million of acres, and the company owns, I 
believe, about four hundred thousand acres 
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of pine and oak timber, and the mountains | 
are full of saw-mills. Some day turpentine 
and rosin will be produced in these immense 
forests. 

The part of the Lower Sacramento Valley 
which lies between the river and the Coast 
Range is drier than the more eastern part ; 
the high Coast Range catches the moisture 
driven up from the sea by the prevailing 
northwest winds, and the result is that Co- 
lusi and some parts of Yolo counties have 
less rain than the district on the other side 
of the Sacramento. They have, however, 
extremely fertile soil, and there are here 
very large and productive wheat fields. The 
benefits of irrigation are now so well seen 
in California that while the San Joaquin 
Valley Irrigating Company is preparing to 
dig a canal which shall supply water enough 
to irrigate the whole of the great southern 
plain, another project has arisen and found 
favor—to lead a canal, as an irrigating ditch, 
from Clear Lake, a fine sheet of water lying 
west of Colusi, in Lake County, through the 
whole of the drier parts of the Sacramento 
plain. Competent engineers have gone over 
the ground, and show that it is feasible, and 
can be done at a moderate cost. 

The progress of California in material en- 
terprises is something quite wonderful and 
startling. A year brings about changes for 
which one can hardly look in ten years. It 
is but eighteen months ago that the idea of 
a system of irrigation, to include the whole 
of the San Joaquin Valley, was broached, | 
and then the most sanguine of the project- 
ors thought that to give their enterprise a 
fair start would require years, and a great 
number of shrewd men believed the whole 
scheme visionary. But a few experiments 
showed to land-owners and capitalists the 
enormous advantages of irrigation, and now 
this scheme has sufficient capital behind | 
it, and large land-holders are offering sub- | 
sidies and mortgaging their lands to raise | 
means to hasten the completion of the 
canal. Two years ago the reclamation of 
the tule lands, though begun, advanced 
slowly, and arguments were required to | 
convince men that tule land was a safe in- | 
vestment. But this year eight hundred | 
miles of levee will be completed, and thou- | 
sunds of acres will bear wheat next har- | 
vest which were overflowed eighteen months | 
ago. Two years ago the question whether 
California could produce good raisins could 
not be answered ; but last fall raisins which | 
sold in the San Francisco market beside the 
best Malagas were cured by several persons, 
and it is now certain that this State can pro- 
duce—and from its poorest side-hill lands— | 
raisins enough to supply the whole Union. | 
Not a year passes but some new and valuable | 
product of the soil is naturalized in this | 
State; and one who has seen the soil and | 
who knows the climate of the two great | 








valleys, who sees that within five, or, aj 
most, ten years all their overflowed lands 
will be diked and reclaimed, and all their 
dry lands will be irrigated, and who has, 
besides, seen how wide is the range of prod- 
ucts which the soil and climate yield, comes 
at last to have what seems to most Eastern 
people an exaggerated view of the future of 
California. But, in truth, it is not easy to 
exaggerate, for the soil in the great valleys 
is deep and of extraordinary fertility; there 
are no forests to clear away, and farms lie 
ready-made to the settlers’ hands ; the range 
of products includes all those of the temper- 
ate zone and many of the torrid; the climate 


| is invigorating and predisposes to labor ; and 


the seasons are extraordinarily favorable to 
the labors of the farmer and gardener. The 
people have not yet settled down to hard 
work. There are so many chances in life out 
there that men become overenterprising— 
a speculative spirit invades even the farm- 
house; and as a man can always live—food 
being so abundant and the climate so kindly 


| —and as the population is as yet sparse, men 
| are tempted to go from one avocation to an- 
| other, to do many things superficially, and 
| to look for sudden fortunes by the chances 


of a shrewd venture, rather than be content 
to live by patient and continued labor. 
This, however, is the condition of all new 
countries ; it will pass away as population 
becomes more dense. And, meantime, Cali- 
fornia has gifts of nature which form a solid 
substratum upon which will, in a few years, 
be built up a community productive far be- 
yond the average of wealthy or productive 
communities. This is my conclusion after 


| seeing all parts of this State more in detail 


than perhaps any one man has taken the 
trouble to examine it. 


SONG.—THE QUESTION. 
Ask ye wherefor this song was sung? 

Two met when a fated year was young. 

But one sought fame in the lands of the Morn; 
And a Love lies buried—unnamed, still-born. 


Wuen the last fire dies on Summer’s ember, 
When Autumn’s hands the year dismember, 
When June lies tombed in white December, 
Will thy life my life remember? 


Wilt thou, when the Dawn shall hold thee, 
And the storied East enfold thee, 

And the world’s eyes with my eyes behold thee, 
Forget what the West and I once told thee ? 


When Fame for thee the crown is braiding, 
While my June’s leaves and flowers are fading, 
And Winter’s wings my years are shading, 
Will Spring’s dead eyes look on upbraiding ? 


While my remembering pulses shiver, 
To one June’s deathless echoes quiver, 
With pain wherefrom no gift, no giver, 
The hollowed heart shall e’er deliver. 


A.rrep H. Louis. 
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IIIl.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 

S we seek in philosophical systems more 
A the political, the social aspect than 
the metaphysical, we omit the conceptions | 
and opinions of the harmonic philosophy in | 
regard to the spiritual world and the natu- | 
ral. We will examine those concepts more 
related with politics. Philosophy, in the 
judgment of the school in question, founds 
the rational bases of institutions. Philoso- 
phy gives us the idea of right, absolutely 
conforming to the nature of man. Historic 
legislations, laws written or of usage, may 
be variable and progressive, but the idea of 
right is, like the nature of man, immutable. 
Society appears like an organism, composed 
of other political and civil organisms, whose 
object is to secure the development of human 
nature and the fulfillment of our destiny 
upon the earth. All society corresponds in 
its institutions to the moral and intellectual 
state of the individual as effect answers to | 
cause. Elevating man in thought and in 
work, society will be elevated in laws and in 
institutions. Among the institutions which 


are to change more directly the mode of so- 
cial existence are found principally the state, 


the church, the school. Philosophy labors 





for the respective independence of these 
political organisms. If the church absorbs | 
the state, the philosophical thought insists | 
upon the rights of the civil power. If the | 
state absorbs the church, the philosophical 

thought insists upon the right of the liberty 
of the human conscience. If the state or | 
the church absorbs the school, and pretends | 
to an exclusive direction of education, phi- | 
losophy shows that science is independent | 
of all power, is a power in itself, and has the 

right to organize itself through its own au- 

thority and its own internal force. Practice 

obeys theory, the reality obeys the ideal, as | 
the rock obeys the idea of the sculptor and 

the stroke of his chisel. Reactionary in- 
terests give the name of Utopia to the capi- 
tal thought which animates every age. But 
the progressive thought passes from the con- 
science to laws with irresistible force. 

The reformation and the revolution an- 
nounced the beginning of a new organic age 
in the human race. The ideal of humanity 
before the reformation was religious. The 
ideal of humanity before the revolution was 
political. The ideal of humanity to-day is 
essentially scientific. This ideal does not 
ouly embrace the relation of man with God 
or the relation of man with society ; beyond 
these fundamental relations, it embraces all 
human rights and duties in all the mani- 





festations of our being. When each man 


feels himself a part of humanity, the idea 
of superior justice will guide him in his re- 
lations with other men. Feeling that be 
sides being a part of humanity, he bears in 
himself the quality of humanity, a confi- 
dence in progress will sustain him; and lit- 
tle by little in each personality rises the 
ideal which is to embrace every thing, from 
the sentiment to the conscience, from the 
most primitive manifestations of life to the 
sublimity of the idea. And society will be 
reformed in a progressive sense, because 
while the history of philosophy recounts the 
evolutions of thought, and political history 
the evolutions of reality, the philosophy of 
history proclaims the following fundamental 
principle: the evolutions of reality have al- 
ways in every succession of time obeyed the 
evolutions of thought. 

History is an experimental science, a sci- 
ence of facts; philosophy is a science of 
laws, of principles. From the union of these 
two sciences is formed a third, with a sov- 
ereign influence in the present century, call- 
ed the philosophy of history. In this sci- 
ence history gives facts, and philosophy the 
reason of them ; history that which happens, 
and philosophy that which ought to happen ; 


| history the real, and philosophy the ideal ; 


history the phenomena, and philosophy their 
laws; history life in its currents, its trans- 
formations, its continual mutation, and phi- 
losophy thought in its perpetual life. Thus 
history is the science of the development of 
life, and philosophy is the science of the 
principles which should regulate life. The 
philosophy of history is the scieuce of life, 
and also of the laws of life. 

Therefore the philosophy of history says 
to man that he lives under the authority of 


| God and the law of Providence, in nature 


and among its cosmical laws, to realize the 
world of the spirit. But neither the author- 
ity of God and His laws, nor ambient nature 
and its powerful influences, nor the medium 
of society and its historical accidents, can 
annul the principle in virtue of which man 
controls his own life, the principle of lib- 
erty. And the moment that the idea of lib- 
erty arises, comes with it the idea of right. 
This conception of right is the most marvel- 
ous, the grandest work of modern life, and 
the most transcendent in its influence on 
universal politics. The ancient societies 
placed right in the state, modern society 
places it in man. The Middle Ages, on one 
side, placed right in space, in land—hence 
the feudal power; on the other hand, in 
time, in tradition, in something superhu- 
man—hence the theocratic power. The loft- 
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iest conception of modern philosophy is that 
of human right, the fundamental base of 
the new policy. Its recognition in every 
man has founded liberty, its recognition in 
all men has founded natural equality. The 
principle that right is in every man creates 
individuality, and the principle that right 
is in all men creates the complement of in- 
dividuals, society. 

This human being which forms a world 
apart, complete, which concentres, as in one 
focus, all the rays of life, which unites all 
the various organisms; a sensitive being, 
through which the individual knows what 
falls within his experience; a reflexive being, 
thus knowing the general relations between 
individuals; a being gifted with reason, 
through which it is raised to the divine; 
free, the artificer of its own life, responsible 
for its own actions; perfectible, and thus 
capable of creating new substitutions, and 
of enlightening itself with truth and direct- 
ing itself toward the good, under an ideal 
which it constantly tends to realize through 
its own self-governing will—this being re- 
quires to incarnate in society all these va- 
rious essences of its own nature. 
semble of means, of conditions, depending 
upon the will, and necessary to the develop- 
ment of our nature, to the fulfillment of our 
destiny in the world, forms the essential con- 
stituents of right. 

When we turn our eyes and our thoughts 
to the universe, we recognize a divine order. 
In the immense nebula to which we belong 
the sun illuminates us with its light, en- 
livens us with its warmth, sustains with its 
power, tinges the petals of the flower, fills 
with melody the throat of the bird; draws 
from the rivers, the torrents, the oceans, the 
vapors necessary for the refreshment of the 





| nates all. 
The en- | 


seem like currents of life to the earth, placed | 


in the midst of our solar system, varied and 
yet one, moving in its ellipse with a uniform 
motion which gives the diversity and the 
harmony of the seasons; filled with the 


|termined are called conditions. 


fruits required for the maintenance of its | 


intfinite species; and man, with his forehead 


and his eyes attracted toward infinity, the | 


fire of his lungs heating and coloring his | society which is to realize human liberty 


blood; with the fecundity of love main- 


taining and perpetuating him in humanity; | 
with death, that divine expedient for re- | 
newing the generations and transfiguring | 


them into more perfect existences in other, 
better worlds—all this system which ex- 
tends from the zoophyte, born on the con- 
fines of organic life, to the brain, touching 
the divine—all this system proclaims the 


existence not only of natural laws, but also | there has its autonomy. 


of a providential order. 
der of nature proceeds from necessity. 
Another divine order is required in the 
world, more beautiful still than the natu- 
ral, and founded not through necessity, but 
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through liberty. This requires that the sen- 
timent shall be not only the instinet which 
engenders and preserves, but an affection of 
the soul which elevates and educates, and 
death not only the force which destroys 
and renews, but a worship of the past, a re- 
ligion of memory, a hope and certainty of 
immortality, and that the affections and the 
ideas shall form another new moral universe 
inside of nature. In this moral universe 
will exist the personality, the individual, 
sentient and responsible ; the family, a col- 
lective personality, consecrated by love to 
the sacred ministry of the perpetuation of 
humanity; art, that order where the human 
heart takes refuge when wounded by the 
sorrows of every day and the strife between 
the real and the ideal; industry, that con- 
stant struggle to conquer matter, to trans- 
form it and place it at the service of our 
faculties; religion, that bond of the finite 
with the infinite, that eternal revelation of 
God in the conscience and in life; morality, 
that law of our actions; science, the sun of 
ideas, which maintains, vivifies, and illumi- 
And all these works will form in 
society something like the suns and the 
worlds and the stars in infinite space. All 
these achievements will be the varied crea- 
tions of human beings in association. All 
these associations will be so many funda- 
mental organisms which shall form the gen- 
eral organism called society. And the web 
of relations which will unite all these organ- 
isms, as the force of the celestial mechanism 
unites the worlds, and as the nerves unite 
our various organs in the body and commu- 
nicate between them—this web of relations 
is called Right. 

Human life is composed of a continual 


| series of relations, so close that the good 
air; engenders magnetism, electricity, which | 


of one depends upon the good of others, 
and the social development of each one has 
its origin in that of all. These relations 
through which existences are mutually de- 
All the 
members of society are mutually condition- 
ed and completed. Hence arises the divine 
order in society, analogous with the divine 
order in nature. But that divine order in 


can not be attained except through means 
of the principle of organization established 
in all spheres, all conditions, from which de- 
pends the fulfillment of human ends. Thus 
the harmonic school has defined right as the 
organic ensemble of free conditions, depend- 
ing upon the will, which are to accomplish 
the destiny of man on earth. 

Right exists primarily in the person, and 
But no one person 


But this divine or- | exists alone, and right causes various per- 


| sons and their different autonomies to coex- 


ist. But not only personalities exist and co- 
exist; they do so to assist and complete each 
other; to co-operate through mutual rela- 
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tions toward the fullness of life and the 
complete accomplishment of good. And 
the right which does not consecrate this re- 
lation of mutual help and assistance is a 
formal external right, the anchor of a barren 
liberty, and accomplishes nothing toward 
the full extent, grandeur, and development 
of life, the accomplishment and realization 
of all its social ends. 

Right is a law of human relations. This 
law has always existed, although it has nev- 
er been revealed until our own day, as grav- 
ity existed before Newton discovered and 
formulated it. But though it existed, it 
has not taken form in institutions until 
now in our democratic times. Right has 
not only its essence, it has also its proced- 
ures and its forms. To realize right, right 
means are necessary. Justice should not 
only be a result, but also a means. We 
should attain to good by the way of good. 
To elevate revolutionary measures into per- 
manent measures of progress is one of the 
greatest errors and one of the bitterest evils 
of our time. Revolutions come as a neces- 
sary crisis, as an inevitable sickness, as a 
necessary evil, when powers which have 
died in the public conscience pretend to per- 
petuate themselves by force. One injustice 
engenders another, but revolutions necessa- 
rily disappear from among nations where 
their just aspirations can be realized and 
accomplished by means of right. 

Right has for its origin the human per- 
son. Antiquity had presentiments of these 
ideas in art, foresight of them in philoso- 
phy, but did not arrive at any concrete 
knowledge of them nor of their diffusion in 
a social sense. Right is independent of and 
superior to human powers. To arrive at 
this conception many historical evolutions 
were required. It was necessary to break 
the ancient polytheism, which, confound- 
ing the goc's with the world, oppressed man 
beneath the yoke of destiny. It was nec- 
essary through Christianity to raise God 
above the world and man, above the influ- 
ences of climate and the peculiarities of 
race; and it has also been necessary, as 
Christianity brought in the idea of the uni- 
ty of God in the first century of our era, 
that philosophy in the last century should 
bring in the idea of humanity, not as an 
abstract being, but an organic and living 
existence. Ideas are condensed in society, 
and the condensation of these humanitarian 
ideas was seen first in the American Revolu- 
tion, which established fundamental rights 
as its epilogue or appendix, and afterward 
in the French Revolution, which established 
fundamental rights as the proem, the intro- 
duction to its institutions. 

To regulate the relations of right, and to 
maintain right, a political organization is 
necessary, which is called the state. Aris- 
totle strongly defined the necessity of the 


state when he said that to do without it it 
would be necessary for man to fall to the 
level of the beast or rise to the level of the 
gods. The state is the reflex of man him- 
self. As reason directs man, the state di- 
rects society; as conscience chastises the 
inner man for moral faults, the state chas- 
tises the social man for his social faults and 
crimes. Every man is, as it were, within 
himself an abridged state ; every state is an 
enlarged man. To define the limits of the 
state is the most important problem of mod- 
ern times. There is a system which may be 
called the unitarian, which confounds the 
state with society, and gives over to it all 
social ends. There is the system of variety 
or opposition, which leaves the state re- 
duced to the narrowest functions of public 
safety. The first system leads to despot- 
ism, the second to anarchy. The state of 
the harmonic school is a middle term be- 
tween these two extremes. It is the syn- 
thesis, which contains within itself social 
unity and individual varieties or opposi- 
tions. 

The gravest error which can be commit- 
ted in politics is to consider the state as one 
sole organism, when it should be considered 
a series of organisms, independent among 
themselves, but also related and united. If 
we consider the state as one sole organism, 
we fall into the error of the French demo- 
cratic policy, of creating an almost absolu- 
tist Convention, and converting it into a 
general dispenser of all right, and the only 
mediator among all institutions. Hence 
there results soon after setting up such a 
machine either revolution, and with it the 
government of a party, or a dictatorship, 
and with it the government of aman. Con- 
sidering the state as a series of organisms, 
it follows that we must recognize the per- 
sonality with its autonomy and its rights, 
the particular state or province with its au- 
tonomy and its rights, the central state or 
nation being the key of these rights, and 
the guarantee of all these necessary and dif- 
ferent autonomies. And when the state is 
so understood, the best manner of assuring 
its existence is in the political contract. 
The political contract must never be con- 
fused with the social contract. The latter 
is a mere fiction. The political contract is 
the fundamental pact in which the rights 
of free persons are made to agree with the 
faculties of the public powers. The con- 
tract supposes reciprocal rights and duties. 
It supposes that no one can exact respect 
for his authority except in return for the 
fulfillment of his duty. Thus the citizens 
retain the fullness of their right, and im- 
pose upon the state the duty of recognizing 
and respecting them. Municipalities con- 
tract with a particular state for reciprocal 
rights and duties by means of municipal 
charters analogous to our ancient town char- 
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ters. The particular states or provinces 


The divine instinct has united men in go- 


write their respective constitutions, where | ciety, has taught them language, has held 


are defined the powers which they are to | 
reserve and those which they are to relin- | 
quish to the central state or nation. This 

form of government, which distributes an- | 
thority and liberty equally throughout the | 
social organism, is not only in harmony with | 
the most perfect public right, but in har- | 
mony also with the only international right | 
which can assure perpetual peace upon the | 
desolated soil of Europe. The United States, | 
which brought this form of government to 
perfection, have merited well of humanity ; | 
and this not only for the ideal of justice | 
and democracy which they raised up in the | 
last century, but also for the practical school | 
of republican and federal policy which they 
offer to-day of the only policy strong enough | 
to insure perpetual peace. “ Kings,” said | 
one of the most eloquent defenders of the | 
harmonic philosophy—* kings have placed 
on their banners as symbols either ferocious | 
wild beasts, such as lions and leopards, or | 
ravenous birds; the American people dis- 
play their stars, showing that each State 
forms a world apart, and all the States are 
associated and mutually sustained in the 
wide space of the federal republic.” 

Thus it is that history moves forward to- 
ward the foundation of the United States in 
all continents—united states which shall 
form the human federation. This formula 
of politics defines the beginning of mature 
age in the human race, and of the harmonic 
age in history. Thus, as thought is thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis ; the universe uni- 
ty, variety, and harmony; the celestial 
mechanism attraction, repulsion, and equi- 
librium; the organic vegetable world, fixed 
to the earth; the animal, which moves and 
resists; the human race, or the synthetic 
species, humanity, is infancy, youth, and 
manhood; death, resembling birth—so his- 
tory is, first, the Edenic or paradisaic age ; 
second, the age of opposition ; third, the age 
of harmony. 

God presides over history as over the uni- 
verse. Finite beings, human beings, live 
first as the fetus lives in the womb, one 
with nature, confounded with the universe. 
Next they are born to opposition; they ex- 
ercise their strength, break out in open war 
with every thing, and thus acquire con- 
sciousness of their power, until learning the 
extent of their rights, their proper relations 
with the visible and invisible worlds, they 
enter into the period which has science for 
its true ideal and justice for its practical 
end. The spirit has been like the plant 
fastened to the earth. It will be, in the age 





of harmony, an existence in relation with 
all the universe, through a superior knowl- 
edge of created things, approaching to God 
through a complete realization of the ideal 
in life. 





them in the enchantment of innocence, in 
the bosom of Eden. But this embryonic, 
the paradisaic, age is ended, and the age of 
struggle has begun, by the fall from peace to 
war, from innocence to guilt. Nature, which 
held man in its bosom, which nourished him 
with its purest milk, has abandoned him to 
the struggle and the combat of toil. For- 
tunate abandonment.of nature, blessed guilt 
of man, which have brought with them the 


| divine redemption of toil, of that activity, 


of that force, which have completed the cre- 
ation! But man at last exalted his pride to 
the point of believing that every thing should 
submit to his personal satisfaction ; hence 
the blind tyranny of some and the servile 
obedience of others; hence the master and 
the slave. The knowledge of the primitive 
age is reserved by the priestly caste for them- 
selves ; it is retained in a privileged place in 
the temple. It is diffused later through all 
the social classes by means of symbolism and 
art. Philosophy enters into the temple, like 
Prometheus into heaven, and makes the 
magic theocratic science human and ration- 
al. The world enters into its youth. While 
peoples in one region were losing themselves 
in the depths of barbarism, others were cul- 
tivating the germs of ideas, and this pro- 
ceeded from the fact of the isolation of peo- 
ples, each one living for itself. There were 
warlike peoples like the Persians, trading 
peoples like the Venetians, artistic peoples 
like the Greeks, religious peoples like the 
Hebrews, but all lived in selfishness, and 
never looked outside of their family, their 
tribe, their city, or their nation. Rome, the 
most humanitarian of ancient cities, alone 
was able to make the world Roman. 

And when the Roman world ended began 
the Middle Ages. Their ideal is that of the 
most radical opposition to paganism, the 
| Christian ideal, in whose fire the world al- 
| most disappears, matter almost evaporates. 

The people on every hand, in every region, 
break into feudal war—the war of castle 
against castle, of city against city. There 
remains only one bond that unites them, 
that of faith. Thus the church absorbs the 
| state, but the priesthood is no longer a caste 
| excluding all except those sealed to it from 
|the cradle. It is a free class, open to all. 
| Thus in the midst of that chaos there is one 
| principle of unity, the tendency of man to 
| God which the soul realizes in prayer, litera- 
|ture in religious hymns, painting in sacred 
' pictures, architecture in those Gothic spires 
which seem to ascend and lose themselves 
in the air, like incense in the temple. 

The pontificate wished to make use of this 
| sentiment of the divine to found a theocratic 

regimen after the manner of the East. But 
human nature revealed to the people the 
| first notions of liberty, and they founded, 





against theocracy and over its ruins, civil 
society. Monarchy, sustaining the dualism 
between the church and the empire, con- 
tributed powerfully to impede reaction to- 
ward the Asiatic theocracy. But if this 
dualism was salutary, it showed at the same 
time that the world of the Middle Ages 
lacked trne and solid organization. 

The Renaissance came, and was for the! 
Middle Ages what Christianity was for an- 
tiquity—the beginning of another age, the 
soul of another world. From the abyss of 
heaven to the abyss of the sea, from the 
abyss of the sea to that of the conscience, 
all was enlightened and illumined. The 
human body rose from the breast of creation 
and breathed and absorbed a new spirit. 
At this same moment sprang forth two par- 
ties which were to divide modern society— 
the conservative or reactionary party, which 
is represented by Jesuitism, and the liberal 
or progressive party, which is represented 
by Masonry. And indeed the Reformation 
has all the historical accessories of other re- 
ligions. St. Francis of Assisi is its prophet, 
Savonarola is its Baptist, and Luther its re- | 
vealer, but Ignatius Loyola is the entire re- 
action against this work. He was born in 
Spain, in the country which was soon to 
sacrifice itself for the preservation of Cath- 
olic orthodoxy. He was born in the Basque | 
Province, in the province of the grand defiles 
and the treeless plains, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, called the Mountains of Fire by 
the ancients, near that untamed Cantabrian 
sea whose waves are continually inviting to | 
marvelous adventures. He was the com- | 
patriot of the sailor Eleano; he was the as- 
sociate of Magellan, who first circumnavi- | 
gated the globe. He was born in the last 
days of chivalry, and grew up in the dawn 
of modern times—the end of the fifteenth 
century. War was his occupation, adven- 
tures were the employment of his youth. 
But in the war of Navarre, sustained by the | 
Catholic king, he was wounded by a bullet. | 
A long illness followed, and after the wound 
and the illness a miraculous exaltation. | 
Ignatius was a cavalier in war and a cava- | 
lier in religion. He fought for his king in | 
youth; he was to fight for his God the rest 
of his life. The only lady of his thoughts 
was to be the Virgin Mary. He was com- 
pletely possessed by the.national madness— 
love of the superhuman and the miraculous, 
of all which is beyond the narrow limits of | 
the possible. Amadis of Gaul was his favor- 
ite reading, and inspired him no more nor 
less than Don Quixote himself. He also 
watches his arms; he also swears to redress 
all outrages and wrongs done to the Catholic 
religion. Reading the pages of the life of 
the cavalier of Guipuzcoa, you might imag- 
ine you were reading the pages of the life 
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of the cavalier of La Mancha. Ignatius is 
also an ascetic. In the cave of Montserrat | 
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he gives himself up to fasting, to macera- 
tion, to penitence, like those early hermits 
of Christianity, excited by faith, dispersed 
in the immensity of the desert. Thence he 
attempts to go to the Holy Land to imbibe 
from the fountains of Christianity a faith 
like that of the Crusaders. He returns from 
this journey to Montserrat to surrender him- 
self anew to penances. But he needs not 
only prayers and mortifications to prepare 
for battle, but ideas as well. How can he 
fight the battle of ideas, knowing nothing? 
He betakes himself to study in Alcala, from 
Alealé to Salamanca, from Salamanca to 
Paris, the universities which contained all 
the science of that time. In Paris he gathers 
about him various friends, who are to be 
hereafter as famous as himself—Xavier, Sal- 
meron—and with them he founds on Mont- 
martre, at the base of the fountain, which 
is running still, after a communion famous 
to all time, the newereligious society. From 
Paris Ignatius and his associates go to Ven- 
ice to take part in a crusade against the 
Turks. From Venice, preaching in a sort of 
Lingua Franca, composed of Spanish, French, 


| and Italian, he goes to Rome, where the Pope 


confirms his statutes, and where arises the 
most famous and most powerful, the most 
fervid of all religious orders—the order of 
the Jesuits. 

Never was there founded an institution so 


| openly at war with the spirit of its time. 


The sixteenth century was the century of 
renovation, Jesuitism a sect of relapse. 
The sixteenth century founded the liberty 
of thought, Jesuitism founded intellectual 
slavery. The one tended to religious re- 
form, the other to religious reaction; the 
one celebrated the emancipation of the con- 
science, the other adored the person of the 
Pope; the one heard the Divine voice, the 
Holy Spirit, in the idea of every man, the 


| other saw God only in traditional and eccle- 


siastical authority; the one wrenched the 


| conscience away from Rome, the other re- 


turned to Rome the absolute dominion over 
time and eternity. Never in human memo- 
ry has there existed a religious association, 
regular and secular at.once, equally at home 
in palaces and in deserts, lying in wait for 
the courtier, the minister, and the monarch, 
as well as for the savage lost in the pampas 
of America or the forests of Asia; never, I 


| repeat, was there a religious association like 


this, founded upon absolute authority and 
obedience, which with such sovereign com- 
mand exacted the subjugation of man and 
his living spirit, his indomitable liberty, his 
unconquerable inclinations, to the cold apa- 
thy of a corpse. It was the sect of author- 
ity. In view of these historical teachings, 
the harmonic school attributes all the prin- 
cipal reactions of our spirit to Jesuitism, 
and all its principal advances to Masonry. 
The basis of the modern spirit is found in 
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the Renaissance, and the law of the Renais- 

sance in the harmony between the natural- 
ist sentiment of paganism and the spiritual- 
ist sentiment of the Middle Ages. To ar- 
rive at this synthesis both sentiments were 
compelled to lose their exclusiveness. To 
complete and realize it the pagan form en- 
tered and exalted the entire Catholic sym- 
bolism, and the Christian spirit devoted it- 
self to destroying the external authority of 
the church through the purification of creed. 
During a great portion of the Middle Ages 
the church predominated over the state, and 
from the Renaissance the state predominated 
over the church. Thus all social and civil 
functions became gradually secularized, and 
all principles became referred to the abso- 
lute principle of God, revealed in the pure 
conscience rather than in the church. His- 
toric religions continued, it is true, to nour- 
ish the spirit of the people: Buddhism in 
extreme Asia, Christianity in Europe and the 
newly discovered America, Mohammedanism 
in Western Asia, part of Eastern Europe, and 
the north of Africa, where it flowed back 
when expelled from Western Spain. But 
over these historic religions the philosophic 
thought elevated the natural religion, the 
religion of reason, bringing morality into 
life, and restoring the soul to its origin, to 
God. And thus as the philosophic thought 
finds in the pure conscience the natural re- 
ligion, it finds in life and its laws the great 
principle of modern policy, the principle of 
human right. 

Between the point where an idea is con- 
ceived by reason and that where it is real- 
ized by the general will there are periods 
of disturbance and of anarchy, of wars and 
of revolutions. But gradually the impure 
reality is moulded by the pure idea. Inter- 
national right is founded, and while there 
remain wars between nations, they cease be- 
tween castle and castle, between street and 
street, and house and house, as in the turbu- 
lent Middle Ages. The philosophic thought 
courses through the earth like the blood 
through the body, like the sap through the 
tree, transforming society and its policy. 
Germany proclaims the right of the con- 
science, England and Holland the right of 
nations, America the right of man, France 
the right of the citizen. From this point 
the government of democracies is establish- 
ed. Every citizen participates of his own 
right in the power, the authority, the sov- 
ereignty of the nation. To this social sub- 
stance the form, the proper organism, is still 
wanting. But as right was found in the 
laws of life, the republic and the federation 
are found in social laws. 

Arriving at this epoch, begins a third his- 
toric age, the age of maturity and harmony. 
Society is organized in harmony with na- 
ture, each nationality forms a part of the 
continental federation, and the continents 
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part of the human federation. The ideal js 
realized without effort, without war, almost 
without labor, through its own innate virtue. 
Society is one, and the state its organ. The 
entire people give the laws, as universal suf- 
frage, made intelligent by education, neither 
threatens nor disturbs, but directs and en- 
lightens. Each one of the natural faculties 
of life finds its laws and its institutions, its 
proper organism. Thus far only the state 
and the church have been organized in fun- 
damental associations. Art and industry 
are now to be organized, labor, commerce, 
science; for all the great social powers 
should have in society their respective and 
appropriate organizations. Education be- 
gins to be an independent organism, and to 
enjoy its own authority and its own power 
in the United States. The new spirit does 
not come to destroy, but to renovate; does 
not come to drown life, but to complete it ; 
not to disturb society, but to build it upon 
the solid basis of right. Every fundamental 
purpose of life is an organism, and each or- 
ganism has its own existence, as the planets 
their central heat. When man has regained 
his right and association its liberty, every 
individual can listen to the divine voice of 
his vocation, as every society may found it- 
self through its own direction in its autono- 
mous government. 

This ideal, born of science, realized through 
successive stages of progress, the rule of life, 
will restore to every man his priesthood in 
the universe and his intimate relation with 
God; will bring together the fundamental 
institutions which embrace the powers of 
labor, the results of commerce, the marvels 
of industry, the hopes of religion, the vis- 
ions of art, the ideas of science. Humanity 
will number all its sons as brethren equally 
free. Every man will feel in his person and 
his conscience the life, the breath, the spirit, 
of humanity. All nations will preserve 
their own character, the independent per- 
sonalities formed by nature and history, and 
all will join in the divine plan of right, in 
the harmony of justice, in the security of 
democratic government, concurring to form 
a universal federation. The races, all per- 
fectible, called by the voice of reason and 
brought together by the progress of indus- 
try, which brings continents nearer each 
other and conquers seas, will enter into the 
new city of God. The armies of war will 
dissolve, and the armies of labor will be 
formed, who will make an end of wrongs, 
and prepare the planet to be the sanctuary 
of the new humanity. The lost Eden will 
be found again at the end of our journey, 
each man being a compendium of humanity, 
each planet the compendium of the universe, 
and humanity and the universe, united by 
science in immortal love, a sanctuary like 
the heaven of the Eternal and His divine 
Providence. 





THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


This philosophy had great influence in 
Vienna through Ahrens ; in Belgium through 


Tiberghen ; in France through Paschal Du- | 


prat and Darimon; in Heidelberg through 
Leonhardi; in Spain through Sans del Rio. 
As may be observed from the exposition of 
its first principles and its more universal 
points of view, the harmonic school, founded 
by the illustrious Krause, is perhaps, of all 
the German schools, the one which most pro- 
foundly touches the two capital principles 
of modern policy, the idea of right and the 
organism of the federation. Perhaps if our 


function in this work were that of criticism | 


and not of history, we might notice certain 
tendencies toward confusing the sphere of 
right with that of morality, giving to virtue 
a coercive power and character of social 
law, a support of the state, which would 
take from it its spontaneity and intrinsic 
merit. Perhaps, also, its philosophical prin- 
ciples were tinged with a transcendental 
eclecticism and its political ideas with a cer- 
tain Utopian socialism. Perhaps, not in mor- 
als certainly, nor in the study, the apprecia- 
tion of the passions, but in the distant con- 
sequences of the doctrine, there is some anal- 
ogy with St. Simon and with Fourier—with 
the first through the almost mystic idea of 
humanity; with the second through the hope 
of a harmony like that of the phalanstery ; 
with both through the social sentiment. 
But, with the exception of these points, 
what a living faith in justice, what a great 
love of humanity, what Christian hope in 
the accomplishment of our destinies, what 


force and power in the idea of the universal | 


federation! Thus it is easy to comprehend 
that wherever men think nobly, live with 
integrity, believe in justice, prepare the ad- 
vent of right, and labor for the federation 
and the republic, the harmonic school, found- 
ed and sustained by this illustrious thinker, 
will always count numerous and brilliant 
disciples for the development, the extension, 
the application, of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the eminent and venerable master. 
In every manner the long course we have 
traversed shows what we said at the begin- 
ning, that the republic owes to the German 
nation the luminous formulas of right, the 
idea which moves and impels it. We have 
observed this idea of right in science ; next 
we shall observe it in life. We shall see in 
other sections of this work right and its 
natural organism, the republican idea oper- 
ating in two more practical and more posi- 
tive spheres, in art and in politics. We shall 
see the champions of what has been called 
New Germany, the chiefs of the extreme 
Hegelian Left, the revolutionists of ’48, the 
deputies of the parliament, sworn enemies 
of religious traditions, and the propagators 
of social ideas, the first apostles of the Inter- 
national, the decided partisans of German 
unity and independence. Next we will see 


| wandering exile through Europe. 
narrate the labors of Stirner; we shall see 
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Dr. Strauss proposing to deprive Christ of 
the crown of his divinity, and to leave to 
the king the constitutional crown. We 
shall see Bruno Bauer in the sphere of his- 
tory illustrating the early ages of the church, 
and in the sphere of politics defending lib- 
erty. We shall follow Ruge in his revolu- 
tionary career through Germany, and in his 
We shall 


how Lasalle and Marx have influenced the 
social movement of the German race. We 
shall refer to the Letters on Paris of the great 
republican writer, Borne, the satires of the 
great humorist, Heine, the democratic na- 
tional verses which have kindled the blood 
and the soul of generations. We shall fol- 
low that illustrious pleiad of revolutionists 
who, after shedding their blood in the field 
of battle and their ideas in the press and the 
pulpit, in the forum and the tribune of the 
parliament, have found an honorable asylum 
in the United States of America, or in the 
federal cantons of Switzerland, casting an 
equal lustre on the country of their birth 
and the country of their adoption. Then 
we shall see also in what degree the great 
changes which have taken place in Germany, 
the two wars, with Austria and with France, 
the marvelous work of Bismarck, have hast- 
ened or impeded the republican movement 
in modern Germany. We shall observe the 
influence which the republican idea has had 
in the work of German unity, and the influ- 
ence which German unity has had upon the 
republican idea. 

What reason can nations have to be ene- 
mies, when the transformation of the spirit. 
is so equally due to them all? Survey the 
course of events through modern times: 
Italy exalts the ancient classic form in art, 
the ancient naturalist sentiment in science, 
through means of that spring-time in the 
human spirit which is called the Renais- 
sance. And while Italy was completing art 
and history, Portugal and Spain were com- 
pleting the planet, Portugal bringing into 
modern life the forgotten realm of Asia, the 
land of the past, and Spain finding the un- 
known America, the land of the future. The 
human spirit being prepared by the Renais- 
sance, the earth itself prepared by voyages 
of discovery, humanity feeling itself strong 
and sovereign—then comes the Reformation, 
the revelation of the liberty of conscience 


|in Germany, where had already arrived the 


idea of individuality, that rude preliminary 
sketch, the first germ of modern liberty. 
Immediately the sentiment of the German 
people attempted to deduce the practical 
consequences of the Reformation in the Peas- 
ants’ War, but the excesses of this revolu- 
tion, exaggerated and vitiated by the Ana- 
baptists, made its triumph impossible, and 
the political consequences of the Reforma- 
tion were attained by Holland and by En- 
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gland. The first served as an asylum for | 
the freethinkers of Catholic nations, like 
Bayle and Descartes, and consequently be- 
came the principal element in the formation 
of the modern spirit. The second employed 
all the resources of observation and ex- 
perience to compose a practical philosophy 
which should bring liberal ideas into the | 
common-sense of humanity ; and correspon¢- | 
ing to this work in the intellect was another 
analogous work in the world, the marvelous 
appearance of a free republican federal de- 
mocracy in the virgin land of America. 
American liberty set France on fire, and 
while France was destroying the ancient so- 
cial organisms, the intolerant church, the 
absolute monarchy, and replacing them with 
new organizations, and bringing the tables 
of the new law from the summits of the rev- 
olutionary Sinai, Germany was creating the 
fundamental idea of modern politics, the | 





T was from Arcadia that the Easy Chair and | 
its company went down the valley to the cir- 
cus two or three years ago; and it was in Ar-| 
cadia that it saw the moral panorama of the bat- | 
tle of Bunker Hill and ‘‘ Heidelberg upon the | 
Nectar,” of which due mention was made. In| 
Arcadia also was the wonderful fringed gentian | 
found, one hundred and thirty-six flowers upon | 
a single stalk ; and there is the pretty low steeple 
with arches encircling the sweet-toned bell, grace- | 
ful and light as those of the Florentine Ponte | 
Trinita. Like Florence, too, Arcadia is a polit- 
ical community. But, unlike the lilied Queen of | 
the Arno, how kindly hospitable to heretics! 
But where is Arcadia? It is the very question | 
that the Chief Justice asked as he stood in the | 
door of the rural hotel at the head of another | 
valley. He had crossed the mountain upon his 
summer circuit, and had stopped at the hotel to | 
dine and rest; and after dinner he stepped to the 
door and stood tranquilly surveying the lovely 
landscape. He soon descried the carriage of | 
an Arcadian party, and simultaneously the par- | 
ty descried him. ‘There is no magistrate of 
more towering uprightness. Indeed, he filled 
the doorway as if fitted into it, and there could 
be no doubt in the Arcadian carriage that it was | 
he and no other. But it was amusing to watch | 
the expression of his face as the carriage ap- 
proached him. ‘There was first the cool, remote 
gaze of the observer who sees an ordinary car- | 
riage coming. ‘Then the greater interest of the | 
perception that the carriage was not a common 
one, but spacious, many-seated, and filled with a 
lively company. Then the smiling and compla- 
cent curiosity of the citizen in the prospect of 
studying the oddities of a country party. Then 
followed the amazed perception that it was not a 
country party, and suddenly the recognition of 
familiar friends, laughing gayly, and challenging 
him with a hundred questions. When silence 
was restored, the magistrate demanded to know 
where they came from. 


Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


mother idea of all our progress, the idea 
which soon or late must be incarnated in 
the republic and in the federation—the idea 
of human right. 

I said a few days ago, and I repeat it here, 
the weak have conquered the strong, the 
philosophers have conquered the popes, the 
plebeians the kings. Providence will have 
it so, to prove the irresistible virtue of 
ideas. The son of an obscure Athenian 
sculptor vanquished the pagan gods; the 
son of a Jewish carpenter the Latin Cesars ; 
the son of a German miner the theocratic 
popes; the son of a Geneva watch-maker 
the absolute kings, as if to demonstrate the 
inherent virtues of ideas which exalt the 
humble and abase the proud—thus reveal- 
ing two principles equally consoling, the ex- 
istence of human justice on the earth, and 
the existence of God in the immensity of the 
heavens. 


‘*From Arcadia,” responded the chorus of the 
hills, 

** And where is Arcadia ?” 

** Nobody knows.” 

** How do you get there?” 

‘* Nobody knows.” 

Nor could he learn more. Those who know 
the way thither leave others to find it if they 
can. He asked in vain. ‘‘ Nobody knows the 
way; nobody knows,” was all he heard ; and as 
the friendly iaugh died away in the distance, and 
he was left alone in the beautiful, solitary valley, 
with no sound but the dash of the low river over 
the stones, Arcadia must have seemed to him an 
isle of the sunset—no man’s land—a sea-coast in 
Bohemia. 

Where, then, is that happy land? In the 
opening chapter of his book upon the English 
Constitution Mr. Freeman paints a charming 
picture of the political life of the old Swiss can- 
tons of Schwytz, Uri, and Appenzell. Whoever 
remembers Switzerland truly will once more 
feel, as he reads, the thrill of youth, of exulta- 
tion, of happiness, with which he inhaled the in- 
spiring morning air of the mountains, and looked 
out upon the pure, awful Alpine peaks, and 
heard the avalanches and the Ranz-des-vaches. 
‘*Give me youth and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” ‘There is no 
delight in travel so electrical as that of the Swiss 
mornings. ‘Their breath cleanses life. They 
touch mind and heart with vigor. They renew 
the loftiest faith. They quicken the best hope. 
Despondency and gloom roll away, like the dark, 
heavy clouds which the Finster-Aarhorn and the 
Jungfrau spurn from their summits. Nowhere 
else is life such a conscious delight. No elixir 
is so sure, no cordial so stimulating, as that 
Alpine air. In the late summer of other years 
the Easy Chair was walking with an older friend 
through the noblest parts of the Tyrol. It seem- 
ed to tread on air, to run and leap with a finer 
youth ; and the elder friend was evidently impa- 
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tient of the obtrusive spirits of that exulting com- 
panion. ‘They seemed, perhaps, to emphasize 
too much the greater age ; and at last the elder 
exclaimed, almost petulantly, ‘‘ Easy Chair, I 
hope you understand that I enjoy this as much 
as you, if I am a little older.” 

It is pleasant to find that this buoyancy and 
freedom are perennial in the political spirit of 
the old Swiss cantons. Freeman describes with 
delightful sympathy the yearly assembly of the 
people upon some grassy meadow in a secluded 
valley, and the simple methods of the election 
of magistrates. ‘lhe canton is a rural Athens 
of the best days, but more tranquil and humane 
than the city of the violet crown. The Alpine 
purity and silence seem to penetrate the little 
commonwealth. It is such a state as poets de- 
scribe in Utopia and Atlantis and Oceana. Rous- 
seau might have dreamed of such simple politics, 
and of a life so ideal because so natural. The 
traveler in Switzerland observes the fine roads, 
the modest houses, the cultivation of the fields, 
the thrift of the homesteads. He sees a country 
in which the citizen is plainly careful of the pub- 
lic welfare; and he is glad to believe that this 
spirit springs from freedom, and that freedom is 
born of the lofty inspiration of the mountain air, 
which dilates his lungs with health and fills his 
soul with delight. Indeed, the hardy and simple 
virtues are a mountain crop. They are the flow- 
er edelweiss, seldom found, and only upon soli- 
tary and almost inaccessible heights. ‘‘I am 
the boy of the mountains,” sings Uhland’s young 
shepherd, as he leaps from rock to rock, while 
his cheerful voice rings out from muffling clonds. 
Will he not of course become a citizen worthy 
to follow the Bull’s Head of Uri to the green val- 
ley of assembly, and to vote wisely and well ? 

This charm which the traveler remembers in 
the Swiss atmosphere and scenery, and which 
Freeman describes in the simple politics of the 
people, belongs also to Arcadia, to which the 
magistrate vainly asked the way. It is a mount- 
ain town, thinly peopled, a sequestered commu- 
nity which shows American life in its best and 
most hopeful aspect. Indeed, it was a country 
of such communities that our fathers contem- 
plated when they founded the government; for 
one snch town is the highest result of civiliza- 
tion, and the fairest spectacle that history offers. 
Grote and the historians are fascinated by Athens 
in her democratic prime, the Athens of Pericles, 
‘the eye of Greece,” when human genius seemed 
to flower, and the great monuments of art and 
literature were reared, and political society reach- 
ed what they think an unrivaled superiority. 
Yet the most thoughtful of those historians be- 
lieves that slavery was essential to that superi- 
ority, and concedes that patriotism was then a 
most limited and selfish emotion, while the laws 
of war were cruelly revolting. Mindful of those 
great men and beneficent days, and acknowl- 
edging the vast debt of the world and of our 
own time and land to Greece and the Greeks, 
the American standing to-day in the mountain 
Arcadia of which we are speaking need not de- 
plore that he is born too late. The little solita- 
ry town in which he tills his fields is a finer po- 
litical community than the Athens he remotely 
sees, 

Yet there is no Marathon, no Thermopylae, in 
his landscape, and in the shadowy trout brooks 
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that sing through the green ravines he sees no 
Salamis. The village church is not a Parthe- 
non, nor in the March town- meeting does he 
hear Cleon or Demosthenes. But he is one of 
a community which is self-governed, as a wise 
man is, and without a constable. ‘There is such 
an officer, indeed, somewhere among the hills, 
but he is a name and a form only. All the men 
of the town yearly assemble, like the men of 
Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden, and elect their 
rulers for the year. Schools and roads are the 
chief expenses, and the annual tax of the town 
before the war, except in emergencies, was not 
five thousand dollars. During the war no in- 
come tax was paid, because the town incomes 
did not reach the minimum. ‘There are no 
drunkards, and no intoxicating liquors are sold. 
The poor-house is a pleasant farm, usually with- 
out guests of the town, and evil-doers are sent 
into exile by an authorized and peremptory 
mandate of public opinion. Yet nobody was 
ever causelessly exiled, like Aristides from Ath- 
ens. Nobody is rich, and each family supplies 
its own ‘‘help.” It is a community of workers ; 
yet when the lightning kills a yoke of oxen, or a 
horse dies which the poor owner could hardly 
replace, the neighbors—and all the towns-folk 
are neighbors — subscribe little sums, and the 
loss is made up to the loser. So the whole town 
is a mutual insurance company, and upon an 
insured value of one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars the losses in several years to- 
gether were not seventy dollars. Arcadia has 
not Demosthenes and Cleon in the town-house, 
nor Aristophanes in a theatre, but every day 
come the newspapers, and all the year the town 
library is open. 

It is rather the Swiss canton, you think, than 
the Greek city. It is rather a rustic, simple, 
industrious community than the compact, alert, 
sovereign Demos dealing with the whole domes- 
tic and foreign policy of the state. But that it 
does also in the modern way, not directly, but 
through the representative. ‘The appeal to opin- 
ion and to the vote is not made, as in the eccle- 
sia, by orators orally discussing, but by editors 
speaking in print. Arcadia is a town impossi- 
ble except in a country of free institutions, and it 
is itself the justification of them, and also shows 
the conditions of their permanence. Above all, 
and it is this that illustrates most strikingly the 
actual advance of civilization, Arcadia has what 
Athens never knew, and what the Alpine can- 
tons imperfectly understood—the sentiment of 
humanity. It holds no slaves, it makes nore, 
and it sells none; and war is not a glory, but a 
terrible and reluctant necessity. In the centre 
of the village stands the modest little monument 
to the undying memory of the sons of Arcadia 
who died in the recent struggle. It is a simple 
low block of granite, and from its base upon four 
sides trickles a stream of water to refresh man 
and beast. It commemorates without rhetoric 
the devotion of the little town to the freedom 
which made and makes it what it is: a freedom 


| which rests upon the recognition of the equal 


rights of all men, and which experience shows 
to be best secured by political equality. 

Possibly the magistrate who, to his eager ques- 
tion how to reach Arcadia, heard only the laugh- 
ing, mocking reply, ‘‘ Nobody knows, nobody 
knows,” does not believe that any road which 
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carriages can traverse leads thither, and that, 
more than ever, such a little town is but a dream 
of hope, a lovely and vanishing mountain mirage. | 
Yet if this one eludes him, he may find others | 
more stable. And if some summer morning his 
horse should bring him through winding, shaded, 
and ascending roads into the broad and quiet 
and bowery street of Arcadia, he will not tarry 
long before he will feel, ‘‘ I too was born in Ar- 
eady.” For his ever-haunting question whether 
our American condition is not a hopeless medi- 
ocrity will be answered as he contemplates Ar- 
cadia, and asks himself the simple counter-ques- 
tion whether a high general welfare of men and 
women, even if no more were possible, is not in- 
finitely more pleasing to the conscience and to 
reason than the thorough cultivation of the few 
amidst general ignorance and inferiority. If he 
asks whether a little more intelligence is really 
higher welfare, and whether there may not be a} 
truer happiness with ignorance and dependence, 
his inquiry will again be satisfied by the re- 
membrance that it is the question which des- 
potism has always asked, and which the maple- 
shadowed village answers. And as he mounts 
again, and slowly turns his horse’s head over the 
hills and far away upon his rural circuit, him- 
self an epitome of the kind of virtue he has found | 
in the mountain town, reflecting that its simple | 
freedom, typical of the country, offers to every | 
inhabitant the opportunity of becoming what 
Pericles was, Athens will seem to him a lesser 
glory than Arcadia, and the happy magistrate 
will but vary the words of Pericles as he invokes 
heaven’s blessing upon his country, and mur- 
murs, ‘* The whole world of freedom is but the 
school of illustrious men.” 








Tue following interesting intelligence was 
lately published in the newspapers: ‘* An affair 
of honor came off yesterday on the banks of the | 
Styx between Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Thomas | 
Noddy, Esquire. Sir Lucius was attended by | 
his friend Major O’Gahagan, and Mr. Noddy 
by Mr. Aspen Pigeon. The affair grew out of | 
a little incident in which Mr. Noddy’s nose and 
the thumb and forefinger of Sir Lucius’s right | 
hand were principal parties. The conditions of | 
the meeting were simple. Upon tossing up a| 
copper, Mr. Noddy, who was the challenger, won 
the choice of position. The combatants were to 
fire at any time while Major O’Gahagan count- 
ed five. The little preliminaries having been 
adjusted, the principals were placed, and the ma- 
jor said, in a clear voice, ‘Are you ready? 
Fire !—one, two, three, four, five!’ Mr. Noddy 
fired at the word, and his ball missed Sir Lucius. 
Sir Lucius covered his opponent without firing, 
and at the word ‘ four’ discharged his weapon in 
theair. Mr. Noddy having expressed himself sat- 
isfied, the principals shook hands, and the whole 
party returned to town by the lightning express 
train from Tartarus, playing a cheerful game of 
poker, and subsequently they dined together hi- 
lariously at Buzzard’s. Every thing passed off 
in the most satisfactory manner, and it will grat- 
ify a large circle of friends to know that Mr. 
Noddy’s nose is as uninjured as his honor.” 

Does any body who reads such a paragraph 
suppose that Sir Lucius and Mr. Noddy know 
much about honor? Yet in the clubs and at 
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dinner-tables there are plenty of people who 


| think that this gatornines was unavoidable, 
Sir Lucius and Mr. Noddy are merely puppets, 
They would very much prefer to pop Champagne 
corks at Buzzard’s than fire pistols at each other 
upon the field of honor. Indeed, their example, 
and that of the kind of people who fight duels 
and figure as principals and seconds, is general- 
ly of no more importance than that of the brawls 
of bullies in the slums. The mischief lies be- 
hind them. It is in the justification of the duel 
by society, or by those in society who ought to 
know better. Respectable men and women read 
of a duel or hear of it, and say, gravely, ‘‘ Yes, 
it seems rather absurd, and yet there are circum- 
stances that make it unavoidable.” Sir Lucius 
and Mr. Noddy are of the same opinion, and 
they must decide for themselves what the cir- 
cumstances are. A newspaper exposes the wick- 


|; ed folly, and calls for justice upon those who 


break the peace by fighting a duel, and the 
same sentiment in society sneers at the mean- 
ness of soul which can not see that honor tran- 
scends the law, and is complacently contented to 
know that ‘‘ gentlemen” only can understand the 
duello. 

Now in our society Mrs. Grundy, and Mrs. 
Grundy alone, makes young men fight duels. 
It is she who erects the false standard to which 
the sentiment we are considering defers. What 
is called the honor concerned in a duel is merely 
the fear of what will be said. If Sir Lucius 
pulls Tom Noddy’s nose, the young fellow trem- 
bles to think that ‘‘ his set” will call him a cow- 
ard if he does not challenge the offender, and 
his set in turn are afraid that they would be 
thought cowardly if they declared that a duel 
was always and necessarily wrong. It is all 
Mrs. Grundy. ‘‘It is a false sentiment,” said 
General Hamilton, in substance, ‘* but my influ- 
ence would be impaired if I were thought a cow- 
ard.” Could a duel prove his bravery if his 
whole career had not proved it? And he fell 
to please a sentiment that he despised. Cer- 
| tainly the weakest act of his life was the last, 
nor for any act did he ever offer so futile a plea 
—a plea which is the most conclusive argument 
against the deed, because the fact of the defense 
shows that he was conscious that the deed must 
be explained, and would not justify itself to the 
| honorable and the wise. 

Indeed, there was never any argument urged 
for the duel which was not amply refuted. The 


| general plea is that there are certain offenses of 


which the law can take no notice, but which 
would render society intolerable if suffered, and 
it is the consciousness of men inclined to offend 
that they will be called to account which keeps 
them in order. ‘To state the argument is to ex- 
pose it. For these offenses are necessarily con- 
ventional, and every body who acknowledges the 
code is immediately at the mercy of any body 
who chooses to offend, and who is also a good 
shot. That is, again, to say that society is placed 
by the code at the pleasure of its most worthless 
members. If, for instance, pulling your nose, 
or throwing a glass of wine in your face, or call- 
ing you a liar, or posting you as a scoundrel, are 
offenses only to be condoned by your exposing 
yourself to be killed by the offender, a man who 
wishes to dispose of you has only to practice pis- 
tol-shooting until he is an expert, and then emp- 
ty his glass in your face. And to say that un- 
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less this is the general understanding of society | 
gentlemen will supplement their colloquial argu- | college commencements, university convocations, 


ments by tweaking each other's noses is merely | 
pleasant trifling. 

Graver social offenses than these are included 
in the index duellarius, but there is none of them, 
not the most flagrant and exasperating, which 
can be held to justify the cruel folly of the duel. 
Lothario, for instance—as in Mrs. Marsh’s story 
of The Admirals Daughter—in the absence of 
his friend, or in despite of his friend's presence, 
‘‘ensnares the affections” of his friend’s wife. 
Mrs. Grundy says “ Oh!” and “ Have you heard ?” 


Tue diligent reader of the summer's record of 


| teachers’ institutes, and educational associations 


| will have observed that the most memorable dis- 


and shrugs her shoulders and rolls her virtuous | 


eyes to heaven. Suppose that it is all true. If 
is easy to fancy him, in a paroxysm of passion, 
shooting his rival, as men have 
blowing out his own brains. But what could be 
more comical than his going out in a melancholy 
manner to let his friend shoot at him? And, 
again, does any body believe, whatever he may 
say, that men would be constantly ‘‘ ensnaring 
the affections” of their friends’ wives if they 
were not conscious that they would be called to 
account at the pistol’s mouth ? 

As for manly honor, whatever it be, is it some- 
thing at the mercy of rakes, bullies, and vaga- 
bonds? Can the conduct of another affect your 
honor? It may give you pain, shame, endless 
regret. It may break your heart and ruin your 
life. But it can not touch your honor. Of that 
you alone are the guardian. ‘That you only can 
stain. Is the honor of Richard Turpin junior 


injured because his father swung at Tyburn? 
Is the granddaughter of Dr. Dodd dishonored 


because the doctor forged and suffered? Or 
—except in Mrs. Grundy’s judgment—is the 
honor of Menelaus soiled by the preference of 
Helen for Paris? That preference may dis- 
honor her, may utterly desolate her home, and 
wreck his life. But how can it dishonor him ? 
Only upon the theory that she is not an equal 
human being, that she is merged in him: a 
theory which reason and common-sense repu- 
diate. 

This is all obvious enough and reasonable. 
But the fact that duels are still fought by per- 
sons who are received in good society shows that 
there is an opinion in that society which justifies 
them. It is the same opinion to which Hamilton 
deferred seventy years ago. ‘Those who main- 
tain that opinion to-day think that they main- 
tain a sturdy, vigorous manliness against a flab- 
by moral sentimentality. They deceive them- 
selves. Their theory is the ingenious defense 
of cowardice by sophistication. Many a man 
within the last ten years has ridden upon the 
battle-field ‘‘into the jaws of death, into the 
mouth of hell,” who can not face Mrs. Grundy 
in the club or the drawing-room. It is the con- 
sciousness of that moral cowardice which in- 
spires his sophistry about the duel, and causes 
him to say, as he reads of the meeting between 
Sir Lucius and ‘Tom Noddy, ‘‘ There are, unhap- 
pily, circumstances which leave a man no alter- 
native.” The unhappy circumstances are Mrs. 
Grundy. The hero of a hundred honorable bat- 
tles in the field makes Mrs. Grundy the judge 
of his honor in society, and calls his pusillani- 
mous surrender the law of a primitive and origi- 
nal manliness. 


often done, or | 








course of the year was that of President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, at the Elmira meeting of the 
National Educational Association. It was an 
assembly of the chief teachers in the country, 

and the subject of the discourse was a national 
university. If, therefore, the president of the 
oldest college had urged upon his fellow-presi- 
dents the argument for the establishment by the 


| national government of a great university, there 


would have been a general feeling that he had 


| done something very natural, and something that 
the friend loved his wife, it is a tragedy and it | 


would have no practical result whatever. In- 
stead of this, however, the Harvard president 
quietly dealt a blow at the familiar but unsound 
proposition—a resounding blow from which it will 
not recover. 

The report of President Eliot is an admirable 
example of clear thought and of vigorous style; 
but it is especially interesting as an expression of 
honest conviction. Mr. Eliot says just what he 
thinks, ‘That, certainly, should be small praise ; 
but it has, in fact, become almost the highest 
praise of a public speaker. The two chief ros- 
trums in this country are the pulpit and the po- 
litical platform. How many preachers say just 
what they honestly think? How many poli- 
ticians do not skillfully trim when they speak 
and write? Is not dumbness prayerfully desired 
of every party candidate? Is not the candidate 
who writes letters lost? How many venerable 
Whigs have gone to their graves immutably per- 
suaded that if Henry Clay had not written his 
Texas letter he would have been President! 
How many of the same astute gentlemen gave 
up the election in despair when they heard that 
General Scott had taken to making speeches! 
Indeed, the important question is not, What does 
the candidate think ? but, Can he hold his tongue? 
As for the pulpit, do we never, even in our own 
happy land, encounter Emerson’s English bish- 
op, who, if you push inconvenient inquiries, has no 
resource but to ask you to take a glass of wine ? 

It is rather sad to say, therefore, and yet to 
say it is the best praise, that President Eliot's 
address is not what might have been expected 
from a man in his position, upon such a sub- 
ject, upon such an occasion, and before such an 
audience, but it is the free delivery of a mind 
thoroughly informed by reason and experience 
upon an important subject, which is constantly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. His report 
is in three parts. It shows, first, what the asso- 
ciation had done about a national university ; 


| secondly, it analyzes the two Congressional bills 


upon the subject ; and thirdly, it states the true 
policy of the government in regard to education. 

The first part of the report is a curious expo- 
sition of the manner in which important legis- 


| lation is often carried and heavy taxes are laid. 


Some honest and energetic enthusiast reads a 
paper before a representative body upon the na- 
tional duty of draining the ocean, and moves the 
appointment of a committee to consider and re- 
port at the next annual meeting. The motion is 
adopted, and the committee—of which the mover 
is chairman—is appointed, without consultation 
of those who are named, and without provision 
for declination to serve. A meeting is cailed 
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sume time during the year, which nobody attends | 
except the chairman, or nobody with any sense 
of responsibility. ‘The chairman prepares a glow- 
ing report, which is presented at the next annual 
meeting, and more time is asked. One year’s 
time is granted, as ten years’ would be if it were 
wished. Another year brings ancther report, | 
and a permanent committee is appointed to take 
measures to bring the matter to the attention of 
Congress. The original enthusiast is again chair- 
man. The members feel no interest, and find it 
inconvenient to attend meetings. There is no | 
action which can be considered to be authorized | 
by the good-natured association from which the | 
committee is appointed, but the association nev- 
ertheless stands behind the committee and its 
chairman, and is supposed to be responsible for 
their proceedings. ‘The chairman draws a bill, 
and addresses letters to all persons interested in 
ocean drainage, and he adopts as much of their | 
advice as he chooses. Then he places the bill in 
the hands of some Senator, who confusedly sup- 
poses that it is the proposition of the organized | 
body of friends of the cause. He offers it in the 
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| doctrine that the government is to do nothing 


| the foundation of our public liberty. 





ropean, and a legitimate corollary of government 
by divine right. But our government is not the 
guardian of the national morals, and is not re. 
sponsible for the national character. “ First of 
all, we want to breed a race of independent, selt 
reliant freemen, capable of helping, guiding, ani 
governing themselves. ” The habit of being helped 
by the government is fatal to this freedom. ‘he 


which any private agency can perform as well js 
The vast 
sums of money that we spent in the war were 
spent to secure a government which is the guar- 
antee of this public freedom. It is not instruc 
tion, nor railroads, nor telegraphs, with the hand 
of the government sustaining them, that can per- 
petuate this freedom and all its blessings. Its 


| only adequate securities are the national habits, 


traditions, and character, acquired and accumu- 
lated in the practice of liberty and self-control : 
and these, while they show us the vital impor 
tance of education, also show us the true way to 
sustain and diffuse it. ; 
Such are the views of President Eliot sub- 


Senate, stating that he has not particularly exam- | stantially in his own words; and he closes his 
ined it; but before sitting down he eloquently | report by an earnest appeal to maintain the 
advances noble and patriotic sentiments upon the | American method of public instruction: local 
magnificent idea of a national drainage of the | taxes voted by the citizens themselves for uni 
ocean. ‘The imagination of some honorable col- | versal elementary education ; local elective boards 





league takes fire. He also corruscates with great 
brilliancy ; and there is an excellent chance that 
the whole body will burst into a light blaze of | 
enthusiasm, and the drainage of the ocean be 
ordered. The most ridiculous and extravagant 
legislation is imminent, and all due to the easy 
good nature with which well-meaning men play 
with great responsibilities. 

President Eliot proceeds to analyze the two | 
bills for a national university which have been 
offered in Congress. One of them virtually makes 
the faculty members of the civil service of the | 
country. The professors’ chairs would be polit- 
ical appointments. ‘‘ There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose,” says Mr. Eliot, ‘‘ that the ap- 
pointments would be made upon any better meth- 
od than that which now prevails in United States | 
custom-houses and post-offices.” ‘This bill act- | 
ually provides that after the year 1880 gradu- 
ates of the national university in medicine and 
surgery ‘‘ shall alone be entitled to practice med- 
icine and surgery in any territory over which 
the United States shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion”—a provision which, as Mr. Eliot remarks, 
with grave sarcasm, might, considering that the | 
professors of these branches were to be political 
appointments, give serious concern to persons 
who live in the territories, forts, arsenals, navy- | 
yards, and light-houses of the United States. | 
Mr. Eliot’s criticism of the details of the organi- 
zation provided by the bill is relentless and con- 
clusive, and it has the immense force of his own 
experience, which is that of the most efficient 
head of a great university. He exposes in the 
same remorseless way the futility of the scheme 
in the second bill to detach the management of 
the university from the government. 

In the third place, President Eliot considers 
the true policy of our government in regard to 
university education. He holds that the theory 
that a good government should provide an elab- 
orate organization for teaching, as it maintains 
an army, a navy, and a post-office, is wholly Eu- 


} 
} 
| 





| questions, it is a signal public service. 
| indirectly as well as directly. 


to spend the money and control the schools; and, 
for the higher education, permanent endowments 
administered by incorporated bodies of trustees. 
This is the method that breeds freemen, pro- 
vided, we may add, that with equal care they 
forbid ecclesiastical control of the schools. 

The report of Mr. Eliot, if not unanswerable, 
is certainly worthy of most careful thought. 
Like all sincere and thorough treatment of great 
It serves 
The satisfaction 
with which it has been received shows that sim- 
ple and honest speaking may be as popular as 
the most agile evasion, while its method and 
spirit, carefully studied by honorable gentlemen 
in Congress, may stimulate them to scrutinize 
the magnificently masked bills which are con- 
stantly brought before them. And, again, good- 


| natured gentlemen who are appointed upon com- 


mittees in conventions and institutes and asso- 
ciations will see, as they read this report, that 
they must either decline the responsibility laid 
upon them or bear their share of it. When one 


| of the bills was presented in Congress the Com- 


missioner of Education said, ‘* It is the one, as 
I understand the facts, which was favored by the 
committee appointed by the National Education 
Association.” It was not favored by that com- 
mittee, nor by any responsible body, and it 


| would seem that the Senator who presented it 


should have known that fact. Of course there 
are many good men who think that the govern- 
ment ought to found and sustain a great national 
university. They honestly argue for it. In re- 
ply Mr. Eliot’s report questions no motives ; but 
it gives the honest friends of such a plan very 
much to consider; ‘The gods help those who 
help themselves. The proverb glows with the 
eternal youth of old wisdom. Hercules, says 
sop, helped the carter who put his own shoul- 
der tothe wheel. One speaking bas-relief of the 
fable in each house of Congress would be worth 
all the decorations of the Capitol. 


Chitor’s Literary Record. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Sixth Oriental Monarchy, by Professor 


GeorGE Raw winson (Scribner, Welford, Arm- different field. 


strong, and Co.), embraces an account of the 
* geography, history, and antiquities of Parthia.” 
It contains two admirable maps, and a number of 
wood-cuts, chiefly of coins and sculptures. ‘The 
history of Parthia affords a curious illustration 
of the transitory nature of earthly greatness. As 
an empire it lasted from about B.c. 250 to a.p. 
226. In its era of largest prosperity it extended 
from the Caspian Sea on the north to the Per- 
sian Gulf on the south, and from the .Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea on the west to the 
river Indus on the east. It thus comprised an 
area of about 450,000 square miles of territory, 
in size nearly equaling and in productiveness 
surpassing modern Persia. During its existence 
it rivaled the Roman empire, and divided with 
it the sovereignty of the earth. And yet upon 
its decay and death it sunk into an oblivion so 
utter that it abides in history as little more than 
a name. In so complete and comprehensive a 
manual as Miss Thalheimer’s its history is com- 
prised in a couple of pages, except as it is inci- 
dentally recorded in the history of other contem- 
poraneous nations. ‘To rescue the life of this 
really important but comparatively unknown 
people from oblivion is the object of Professor 
Rawlinson. ‘That he has done his work well it 
is hardly necessary to say. His volume makes 


an admirable companion volume to the Ancient 
Monarchies ; reading it is almost like reading a 


new page in the world’s history. 

The various elements of interest which com- 
bine in the Life of Alexander von Humboldt 
(Lee and Shepard) are sufficient to justify the 
two large octavo volumes before us. The pub- 
lishers have acted wisely in omitting the third 
volume, which completed the original German 
edition, but constituted no part of the biography, 
being devoted to a critical investigation of Hum- 
boldt’s scientific labors. ‘The work is itself the 
product of three co-laborers, J. LOWENBERG, 
Ropert Av&é-LALLEMANT, and ALFRED Dove. 
The first contributes that portion which relates 
to Humboldt’s youth and early manhood, and 
his travels in America and Asia; the second, his 
Paris life (1808-26); the third, the meridian 
and decline of his life (1827-59), including his 
court life at Berlin. 

The world is full of biographies of self-made 
men. It is refreshing to read the biography of 
one man who was not self-made, but who had all 
the advantages of culture which wealth, position, 
and birth and education in the most cultured 
nation of Europe could confer. The French bi- 
ographies assert of the father of Alexander and 
his brother William that he was so wealthy that, 
by lending the whole of his property, he actually 
bore half the expense of the Seven Years’ War. 
This appears to be a myth; but myths of this 
description indicate something, and of Alexan- 
der and William it may be said that ‘‘ they were 
born of rich but honest parents.” All the ad- 
vantages that a noble ancestry, an acquaintance 
and influence at court, and a full purse can con- 
fer were theirs, and they made good use of them. 
It was this use that made them the men they 


were; for William was perhaps almost as well 
| known in Germany as his brother, though in a 
One gave himself to politics, the 
| other to science ; the world of one was Germany, 
of the other was the Cosmos. After all, in the 
truest sense of the term, these brothers were self- 
made, as are all men that ever come to any thing. 
‘The story of their lives, especially of their early 
lives, is an inspiration, or ought to be, to lazy men 
who imagine that they have nothing to do because 
they inherit wealth and a social status. It is an 
admirable book for the youthful American Brah- 
min to read, and its record is an admirable ex- 
ample for him to study. Again, especially in this 
age of scientific enthusiasm, the life of Alexan- 
der von Humboldt possesses a peculiar scientific 
interest. It is worth studying his life, if only 
to see how exacting a mistress science is, how 
devoted must be the love of her chevaliers, and 
how she awards her crown only to the indefatiga- 
ble, the assiduous, and the self-denying. Rise at 
seven ; work steadily till eleven; breakfast then, 
chiefly off a cup of coffee; to work again till 
seven ; half an hour for dinner ; till twelve o’clock 
evening receptions or other phases of social life ; 
from twelve till two in the library—this was 
the baron’s Paris life, and this was surely the 
life of a hard-working man. If ever one be- 
longed to the working class, it was this wealthy 
scientist, honored at home and abroad, and 
even at his restaurant breakfast surrounded by 
admiring but obtrusive gazers. Nothing but this 
sort of indomitable industry would or could have 
given him his fame, or us the fruits of his genius 
and his culture. And along with this persistent 
industry was an enthusiasm of devotion to sci- 
ence which at times nearly or quite transgressed 
the bounds of a reasonable prudence, of which 
one illustration is so striking that we quote it: 


“IT can only describe to you here one experiment. 
I applied two blisters to my back, each the size of a 
crown piece, and covering respectively the trapezius 
and deltoid muscles. I lay, meanwhile, flat upon my 
stomach. When the blisters were cut, and contact 
made with zinc and silver, I experienced a sharp pain, 
which was 80 severe that the trapezius muscle swell- 
ed considerably, and the quivering was communica- 
ted upward to the base of the skull and the spinous 
process of the vertebrae. Contact with silver produced 
three or four single throbbings, which I could clearly 
separate. Frogs placed upon my back were observed 
to hop; when the nerve was not in immediate contact 
with the zinc, but separated from it by half an inch, 
and the silver only in contact, my wound served as a 
conductor, and then I felt nothing. Hitherto my right 
shoulder was the one principally affected. It gave me 
considerable pain, and the lymphatic serous humor, 
produced in some quantity by the irritation, was of a 
red color, and, as in the case of bad sores, was 80 acrid 
as to produce excoriation in places where it ran down 
the back. The phenomenon was of too striking a na- 
ture not to be repeated. The wound in my left shoul- 
der was still filled with a colorless, watery discharge, 
and I caused the nerves to be strongly excited in that 
wound also by the action of the metals. Four minutes 
sufficed to produce a similar amount of pain ayd in- 
flammation, with the same redness and excoriation of 
the parts. After being washed, the back looked for 
many hours like that of a man who had been running 
the gauntlet.” 


The third element of interest in this biogra- 
phy is its character as a book of travels. Baron 








Humboldt was, above every thing else, a keen ob- 
| server, and traveling, not as a recreation, but as 
a means of study and investigation, was with 
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him a passion. ‘The story of his travels is here 
told largely in his own words in extracts from 
his letters, which constitute, indeed, a journal 
of his course rather than a series of independent 
epistles. 

Two defects will strike the reader of these 
volumes, and we should not be just to our own 
readers without adverting to them. ‘The biog- 
raphy, being the combined work of three differ- 
ent hands, lacks something of that unity which 
is always a characteristic of the highest art. 
Baron Humboldt possessed a horror of biogra- 
phies, forbade that any éloge should be pro- 
nounced over him at the Institutes of Paris or 
Berlin, and by his will requested his relatives 
and friends to prevent the appearance of any 
biographical or laudatory articles in the journals, 
30 far as they could do so. In consequence, 
they issued a protest against the publication of 
his confidential letters; and before the lapse of 
time had lessened the weight of these prohibi- 
tions much matter had become lost, or at least 
had passed into an obscurity, if not an oblivion, 
from which it could not be rescued. The con- 
sequence is that this work is lacking in that ele- 
ment of personal disclosure which is always the 
greatest charm of a true biography. Over his 
own private and personal life Baron Humboldt 
drew a veil which this book does but partially 
withdraw. 

Wau-bun, the Early Day in the Northwest 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), is an autobiograph- 
ical account of the experiences of the authoress, 
some thirty years ago, on what were then the 
borders of our Western civilization. Without 
being remarkable for romance or adventure, it 
is a plain, simple, and seemingly truthful account 
of life among and dealings with the Indians in 
that era and country, to which we should recom- 
mend our readers to go for information on the 
subject rather than to the highly colored ro- 
mances to which they are sometimes referred 
tor the same purpose. 


POETRY. 
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Tne attempt to sketch in poetry the life and | 


times of Chrysostom, or even a picture taken 
from them, is one which requires for success a 
peculiar combination of powers: a scholar’s ap- 
preciation of the times, a: Christian’s apprecia- 
tion of the character of the great orator, and a 
poet’s power of interpretation of both. In this 
attempt Rev. Epwin Jonnson has achieved a 
decided though not a brilliant success in The 
Mouth of Gold: 
illustrating the Life and Times of Chrysostom 
(A. S. Barnes and Co.). The language is rhyth- 
mical, the construction never forced, unnatural, 
and tortuous. 


a Series of Dramatic Sketches | 


of modern famous poets, to search through half | 


a score of lines, finding here the subject nomina- 
tive, there the predicate, here the noun, and re- 
mote and alone the adjective that should be 
married to it, living in single blessedness ; he has 
not to recompose the scattered sentence to ascer- 
tain its meaning. The sketches of character and 
the times are founded on a true apprehension of 
the age, and though certainly the drama does 
not compel admiration by the exhibition of 
‘* properties,” it does not provoke ridicule or 
indignation by anachronisms. The dress and 
scenery are simply suggestive to the imagination 











—nothing more. The true test of this poem See 
however, in its rendition of Chrysostom’s char. 
acter; and of this Mr. Johnson has certainly the 
true conception. 

The White Rose and Red (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.) is certainly sufficiently worthy of existence 
to merit mention among the books of poetry of 
the day. It is a long poem—this love e-story— 
running through nearly 250 pages; and it is 
rarely that an American reads a poem of that 
length unless he is a book critic, and not often 
then. But the music, the rapid movement, the 
picturesque descriptions, and a certain fascina- 
tion somewhat akin to that of Moore’s poetry, 
which we should judge our author had read and 
studied, if not accepted as a model, carry the 
reader who once begins this book rapidly through 
its pages. ‘The plot is very simple—so simple 
that we shall not attempt to repeat it, since the 
reader would declare it to be nothing, and would 
be substantially correct. It turns upon the love 
of an Indian girl for Eureka Hart, a man with a 
splendid physique, which charmed the imagina- 
tion of Red Rose, but whose 

“nature was as surely 

Soulless and instinctive purely 

As the natures of those others, 

His sedater beaver brothers. 

Nothing brilliant, bright, or frantic, 

Nothing maidens’ style romantic, 

Flashed his slow brain morn or night 

Into spiritual light. 

AS waves run, and as clouds wander, 

With small power to feel or ponder, 

Roamed this win Faw human clothing, 

Intellectually—nothing !” 
His marriage to her, desertion of her, remarriage 
to Phebe Anna of Drowsietown, Red Rose's fol- 
lowing and finding of him, and her pathetic death, 
make up the threads of which the story is woven. 
They are deftly woven, and the story is well 
worth the reading, and would give the author a 
rank among true American poets, though not 
among the highest, if he were to suffer his name 
to be known. 

Miss Evia Wueeter’ s collection of poems is 
better than its name—Shel/s ( Hauser and Storey) 
—and better than we should expect from the 
school-girlish preface which is attached to it. In 
her attempts at humor she is not very successful, 
but her domestic pictures are drawn with a deli- 
cate pencil, and in certain of her poems there is 
a genuine pathos, unmarred by any of that mock- 
sentimentalism which often destroys the whole 
effect of even the most careful work of young 
lady poets. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Lee and Shephard reproduce in this country, 


| from England, A General System of Botany, De- 
One has not, as in some works | 


scriptive and Analytical, in two parts—1st, out- 
lines of organography, anatomy, and physiology ; 


| and 2d, descriptions and illustrations of the or- 


ders. The authors of the original work, which 
is French, are E. Le Maovr and J. Decatsne. 
It has been translated by Mrs. Hooker, and 
modified to meet the wants of students in Great 
Britain and the United States by a rearrange- 
ment of the orders to correspond with the En- 
glish method, and by some condensation and 
some additions; this work has been done by 
J. D. Hooxer, of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Kew. The volume contains over 5000 illustra- 
tions of plants and parts of plants. Its size and 
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cost will prevent it from becoming to any con- | 
siderable extent a text-book in our schools, or | 


even colleges, but it will constitute an exceed- 
ingly valuable addition to any library, especially 
for those with whom the study of botany is either 
a business or a real delight. 

Professor J. Norman Lockyer’s latest work, 
The Spectroscope and its Analysis (Macmillan 
and Co.), is a small book, easily mastered as to 
size, clear in language, and so abundantly pro- 
vided with illustrations that nothing but a verbal 
lecture, with the instruments and experiments 
themselves, could be better. 

The Unity of Natural Phenomena, by M. EMILE 
SAIGLEY, translated by Professor Tuomas FREE- 
MAN Mosgs, is the first in a series of ‘* Science 
for the People,” in publication by Estes and Lau- 
riat. ‘The object of the author is to show in 
all phenomena a unity, in all force one force, 
in all forms of matter one, and but one, under- 
lying element. ‘This solitary element, accord- 
ing to M. Saigley, is ether, which as yet, how- 
ever, is only presumed, not proved, to exist. 
This ether, which it is supposed fills all space, 
and makes ‘‘ the universe a whole, and renders 
the intercommunication of light and energy be- 
tween star and star possible,” M. Saigley regards 
as ‘* the constitutive element of all matter,” and 
the exchanges of motion which take place be- 
tween the atoms of this ether the basis of all va- 
rieties of force. ‘*‘'The atom and motion—be- 
hold the universe.” ‘This is the outline of his 


scientific hypothesis, concerning which it must 
suffice here to say, first, that it is only a hypoth- 
esis; secondly, that though it may seem to tend | 


toward atheism and materialism, the translator | 


regards it as not only not atheistic, but as lead- 
ing directly to the study of God in nature. He 
closes his preface by a quotation of the eloquent 
words of Agassiz, ‘* Natural history must in 
good time become the analysis of the thoughts 
of the Creator of the universe, as manifested in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms.” 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 


Rev. Mortry Punsnoy’s Lectures and Ser- 
mons (Estes and Lauriat) are an exception to the 
general rule which renders an address, if truly fit- 
ted in topic and treatment for the pulpit or the 
platform, unfit for the printed page. The themes 
are mainly historical. ‘* Daniel in Babylon,” 
‘* Macaulay,” ‘* John Bunyan,” ‘* Wesley and his 
‘limes,” ‘‘ Florence and the Florentines,” and 
‘*'The Huguenots,” constituting the ‘‘ lectures,” 
and making up about two-thirds of the book. 
The lectures are themselves sermons in aim, 
though with no trace of the traditional dullness of 
the pulpit address. ‘The author avows his aims 
on the platform to be identical with his aim in the 
pulpit: ‘‘ My chief purpose, I am not ashamed 
to avow, is to do my listeners good, and though 
the platform is broader than the pulpit, and may 
be indulged with wider latitude of range and 
phrase, I should be recreant to my great, loved 
life-work if I were not to strive mainly to make 
my words tell upon that future when eternity 
shall flash upon the doings of time.” From 
that purpose he never deviates. He is too thor- 
oughly imbued with a moral earnestness to ren- 
der it necessary to affix a moral to his narrative, 
or to deduce a moral from it. 
life, in the truest and best sense of the term, is 
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The religious | 


in every page, and gives to his thoughts their 
charm, as the pure and noble soul gives to even 
a homely face a beauty which the finely chiseled 
marble can not imitate. Dr. Punshon’s style 
tends to inspire a purer, healthier, and more 
entrancing one in any preacher or lecturer, not 
too old to learn, whe should study it. We are 
chary of recommending any published lectures 
or addresses to the reader, since the spoken and 
the written address differ so radically; but we 
commend most cordially this volume not only 
to the student of Christian oratory, but also to 
the lay reader for his personal inspiration and 
instruction. 

No one would easily guess from its title the 
character of The New Life Dawning (Nelson 
and Phillips). It is in reality a memorial vol- 
ume, sacred to the memory of Bernard H. Na- 
dal, D.D., one of the most eminent preachers, 
editors, and instructors in the Methodist Church, 
loved by thousands of hearers whom he had in- 
structed by his pulpit ministrations, revered by 
the Church for his services to her, and through 
her to the cause of Christ alike in the pulpit, the 
press, and the professor’s chair, and honored in 
the nation for his services to the cause of liberty 
and nationality in the intellectual and religious 
controversies which accompanied and were so 
intimately connected with the civil war. The 
volume consists of a brief introduction by Bishop 
R. S. Foster, an exceedingly well-arranged and 
well-written biography, compact but not dull, ap- 
preciative but not fulsome, by Rev. Henry A. 
Butrz, and nineteen sermons by Dr. Napat. 
The first of these sermons, on Jacob’s dream 
and his consequent imperfect and conditional 
consecration of himself to God, gives its title to 
the book. This sermon may be taken as a fair 
sample of the character of all. It is on ‘‘ the 
earlier intimations of Christian experience,” of 
which Dr. Nadal regards this experience of Ja- 
cob as an illustration. It shows a thorough and 
sympathetic knowledge of Christian experience, 
derived from a study not of books, but of men. 
It is direct, personal, unconventional, almost con- 
versational, in its tone, undogmatic in its treat- 
ment, and is infused with the author’s personali- 
ty and the fruits of his own personal experience, 
which give it almost the interest of an autobiog- 
raphy. 

We do not often find in a book which purports 
to discuss the skeptical problems of the day from 
the side of Christian faith so much good sense as 
we find in Christianity the Science of Manhood, 
by Minot Jupson SavacGe (Noyes, Holmes, and 
Co.). It is written, as all such books must be 
written to be of any avail, out of the author’s 
personal experience. ‘‘'The author became a 
member of the Church at the age of thirteen. 
Since that time he has fought over the whole 
ground of modern skepticism, in a hand-to-hand 
contest with its shadows and its facts. He has 
found it impossible to rest in tradition, and has 
felt compelled to seek a reasonable basis on which 
to stand.” ‘That Mr. Savage has found an abso- 
lutely new basis on which to rest Christian faith 
he probably will not pretend. If he had done 
so, the basis might well be doubted. But his 
book is valuable because it presénts a basis that 
is not new in a fresh and experimental manner, 
and because it brings out from the, rubbish of 
illogical argument, under which it has been cov- 
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ered up both by the friends and foes of Chris- 
tianity, that which alone can ever be the true 
basis of any spiritual religion, viz., the expe- | 
rience of its spiritual results. 





no less honored in America than in Germany,” 
and who is understood to be Prince Bismarck. 
It is issued both in English and German, and a 
This argument | thousand copies of the latter edition have been 
may be stated in a nutshell: body, mind, heart, | presented by the liberality of one New York mer- 
and spirit—these all are factors of man as he | chant to the author for distribution to leading 
actually exists; all these need development. | clergymen, teachers, and members of Parliament 








In fact Christianity proves itself, first, the science 
of manhood thus interpreted; second, his best 
means of development. All other systems prove 
failures. No matter, then, about historical and 
scientific arguments, pro and con; Christianity 
is what man needs, what man must have. The 
book deserves a higher rank in the literature 
of so-called apologetics than many much more 
pretentious books. 

Another volume, written with a very analogous 
purpose, is The Absolute Religion, by Professor 
T. C. Upnam (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). There is 
nothing in the book to indicate that Professor 
Upham had the peculiar experimental schooling 
in unbelief which constitutes the best preparation 
for dealing with it; and although his treatise is 
wholly free from all bitterness of spirit, though 
it is in no sense controversial or dogmatic, and 
although its form of argument is certainly novel 
and forcible, it lacks that peculiar spirit of appre- 
ciative apprehension of unbelief which belongs to 
the work of one who is by nature, or has been by 
education, himself a skeptic. His avowed object 


is ‘not only to announce some of the leading doc- | 


trines of the Absolute Religion, but to show their 
identity with the doctrines of Christ.” The very 
avowal of this purpose will impair the force of the 
treatise to the mind of the absolutist, who will read 
it armed to resist its arguments ; and some of its 
positions—that, for example, which undertakes 
to show that the doctrine of the Trinity is a doc- 
trine of the Absolute Religion—will rather awak- 
en admiration by their ingenuity than conviction 
by their soundness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue oft-repeated sneer against the clergy as 
narrow-minded and intellectually ill- furnished 
needs no better or more complete refutation than 
is afforded by Church and State in the United 
States, by Rev. J. P. Tuomrson (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.). It is characterized throughout by a 
broad-mindedness indicated in the opening para- 
graph, which repudiates toleration and demands 
in its place absolute religious liberty, and in the 
concise summary at the close, of the radical prin- 
ciple which in the United States measurably 
does, and finally must fully, determine the rela- 
tions between church and state. ‘‘ In the United 
States religion depends upon the moral power of 
light and love, and not upon the arm of the law.” 
It is characterized throughout no less by that 
entire absence of scholasticism which is the best 
fruit of a ripe and mature scholarship. The au- 
thor proves himself more familiar with constitu- 
tional law on this subject than are most well-ed- 
ucated lawyers, and vastly better grounded in the 
political principles which constitute the founda- 
tion, historically and politically, of the nation 
than most well-educated politicians. The book 
grew out of a request preferred to the author, 
who is now residing in Berlin, to prepare a state- 
ment concerning ‘‘the ecclesiastical laws and 
usages of the United States for the use of an of- 
ficer of the imperial government whose name is 


| Guilford, Connecticut, and this very book con- 


in Germany. Dr. Thompson, in his preface, re- 
quests the American reader to bear in mind that 
his treatise ‘‘ was originally addressed to foreign- 
ers, who have little knowledge and perhaps less 
appreciation of American ideas and institutions.” 
This quasi apology for its simplicity is, however, 
quite unnecessary. That simplicity is its charm ; 
| and though it may be that ‘*‘ Americans may be 
| presumed to be familiar” upon the topic, this 
| would be quite too great a presumption, a large 
| 








majority of even well-read Americans haying 
| only very crude and ill-defined notions on the 
j subject. The book, with some slight modifica- 
| tions, would be an admirable one to introduce as 
| a text-book into our public schools. ‘There is 
| neither table of contents nor index—a serious 
| defect, and one which should be remedied in the 
| next edition. 
| Is it one of the signs of the times that the 
| latest and perhaps the most popular contribution 
| to the literature of the horse is from the pen of 
a clergyman, and a New England Calvinistic 
clergyman at that? Such is the fact. The title 
of the book is this: The Perfect Horse ; how to 
| know him, how to breed him, how to train him, 
| how to shoe him, how to drive him (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.). It contains ‘‘ illustrations of the best 
| trotting stock horses in the United States, done 
from life, with their pedigrees, records, and full 
| descriptions ;” and the book itself is from the 
|pen of Rev. Wittiam H. H. Murray, a Con- 
| gregational and Calvinistic clergyman, of Boston, 
}and the introduction is from the pen of Rev. 
| Henry Warp BEecuer, another Congregation- 
; al, but not Calvinistic, clergyman, the two being 
probably at this time the most popular preachers 
in the United States in their denomination. The 
| clergy and their organs will doubtless discuss the 
| propriety of turning aside from the direct work 
| of the ministerial profession to what Mr. Beecher 
| tenderly calls a ‘‘ remote department of it,’’ and 
|to them we shall leave that discussion. ‘The 
| question whether a clergyman can, in the nature 
of the case, be fitted to instruct the horse-breed- 
ing and horse-training community in the mys- 
teries of their profession is a question, however, 
which belongs directly to the literary critic to 
consider. Mr. Murray has some admirable qual- 
ifications for his task. He has great sympathy 
not only with men, but also with beasts and with 
nature. His first appearance before the public 
was in a book on the Adirondacks, which has led 
him to be known ever.since as Adirondack Mur- 
ay, which set all amateur hunters and fishers 
1 with great expectations by its incredible 
stories—stories that were accepted as solemn 
truth by a public which delights to be cheated, 
and which sent into the wilderness hundreds of 
inexperienced but ambitious Nimrods, who caught 
nothing but colds and rheumatism, and got no 
bites but from black-flies. He has since been 
almost as famous for his horses as for his preach- 
ing. Marvelous stories are told of his stock 
farm and his stables and his stud of horses at 
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tains advertisements of two of his stallions. He 
has certainly read and studied the horse in books 
somewhat, and by personal observation a great 
deal. He writes in clear, simple, untechnical 
stvle. His language is chaste, and in dealing 
with topics which lie out of the range of most 
clergymen he writes with a simple directness 
which is the best kind of true delicacy. His 
spirit is throughout thoroughly sympathetic, 
truly Christian. He inveighs with unfeigned in- 
dignation against those arts of the jockey which 
have brought undeserved disrepute upon the busi- 
ness of breeding, training, and selling horses. He 
sees in the horse something more than a mere 
brute, looks in him for the mind and soul, so to 
speak, and truly discerns in him more of both 
than many perceive in men. He stamps with 
strong condemnation those methods, more char- 
acteristic of old ways of training and treatment 
than of the present, but too prevalent even now, 
which undertake to control the horse by mere 
brute force or through fear, and insists again and 
again, with pardonable iteration, that he is to be 
governed by a moral and intellectual control, by 
the ascendency which a spiritual superiority im- 
parts to man. He can find no language too 
strong to express his abhorrence of all the meth- 
ods and instruments of torture which have de- 
scended from the Inquisition to the stable. And 
he appeals throughout his treatise to the com- 
mon-sense of his reader, requires him to observe, 
think, study, for himself, and does but give him 
the incentive to study and the clew to direct him 
in it. 

The one capital defect of his book is its ex- 
ceedingly limitedaim. It should be entitled The 
Trotting Horse. At the close the author gives 
directions how to lay out a mile track. His whole 
book appears to be written with the mile track 
inview. ‘The points of the horse are points that 
make for speed, the breeding of horses is breed- 
ing for speed, the training of the colt is training 
for speed. Hew to get, how to train, a race of 
horses that shall travel their eight, ten, or twelve 
miles an hour on the road does not seem to occur 
to him as a matter of any great moment. The 
supreme question is how to get a horse or breed 
of horses that ean emulate the locomotive on a 
two-mile race. There is not a word in this vol- 
ume of over 450 pages as to the proper way to 
feed, groom, stable, and drive a roadster, and 
very little, and that only incidentally, as to meth- 
ods of breeding and training for the road. In 
short, the fallacy underlies this book, which un- 
derlies the whole modern system of horse-breed- 
ing and horse-training—that the race-course is 
the true measure of the horse’s value. Hence 
the book itself is of very small service except to 
the comparatively small class of men who are 
professionally engaged in breeding and training 
horses, and even for them its real utility, thougk 
probably not its interest, is lessened by the falss 
measure of the horse which it really, though not 
avowedly, recognizes and adopts. We ought to 
add, as a qualification, that Mr. Georce B. Lor- 
ING contributes nearly one-third of the volume in 
an essay entitled ‘ Agriculture and the Horse,” 
and that this essay, which is unique in form and 
exceedingly entertaining in style, is far broader 
in its conception of the use of the horse, and far 
better adapted to the average want of the average 
owner, than the book to which it is contributed. 





We took up Aveustus Hoprin’s Hay Fever 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) with great expectation ; 
we laid it down with great disappointment. 
American humor, both literary and artistic, 
seems to tend almost irresistibly to caricature 
and the grotesque, and Mr. Hoppin has not 
been able to resist that tendency. His Crossing 
the Atlantic was a capital series of real charac- 
ter sketches, with only enough of exaggeration 
to give humor to them. His Hay Fever is a 
series of burlesques, too broad to be funny, and 
on a topic which even a burlesque can not redeem 
from the disagreeable. ‘here is unquestionable 
force in his drawing, and now and then some 
genuine humor appears even in the burlesque, 
as in the picture of the boarders startled at Mr. 
Weeps’s frantic efforts at night to catch his 
breath. But as a volume this does not deserve 
to be made the companion of the two preced- 
ing works by the same author, who, we trust, 
will dismount from his somewhat rawboned Pe- 
gasus, and return as soon as may be to real 
life, in sketching which in its various phases 
he really has no superior among American art- 
ists. 

The Bazar Book of Health (Harper and Broth- 
ers) should have its author’s name attached, since 
the value of such a work, at least to the ignorant, 
for whom it is chiefly intended, depends upon 
its authority, and this, again, depends upon the 
recognized position of its author. ‘Talks about 
health by Dio Lewis or Dr. Hall possess a sig- 
nificance which similar productions coming from 
authors whose medical title has been purchased 
not by long study, but by a long purse, do not 
possess. We may, indeed, of our own knowl- 
edge assert that the papers which make up this 
book do come from a medical gentleman of sci- 
entific attainments, but this fact should appear 
more directly in the book itself. It treats of the 
dwelling, the nursery, the bedroom, the dining- 
room, the parlor, the library, the kitchen, and 
the sick-room. It discusses dress, food, and the 
care and physical culture of children. It is char- 
acterized by that native common-sense, that clear, 
plain, and untechnical English, and that practical 
wisdom which have rendered its companion vol- 
ume, The Bazar Book of Decorum, so deserved- 
ly popular. No book can take the place of the 
doctor for one who is sick. This book, by teach- 
ing how to avoid the causes of sickness, will go 
far toward dispensing with the necessity for his 
services. 

Political Portraits (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
is a republication from the English. It consists 
of a series of sketches of leading English politi- 
| cians, most of which originally appeared in the 
Daily News, and is, we judge, by the same au- 
thor as a similar volume, recently noticed in these 
pages, concerning the leaders in France at the 

‘Tpresent day. The sketches are rather analyses 

‘of character than biographies: as such they are 
admirable. As we have not the means of com- 
paring the sketches with the originals, we can not 
vouch for their accuracy, but they are brilliant, 
epigrammatic, terse in style, discriminating in 
judgment, and appear to be singularly free from 
partisanship in spirit. The anonymous author 
has evidently had peculiar facilities for conduct- 
ing his studies of public men; he as evidently 
possesses a peculiar faculty of reading men; and 
he is eminently happy in imparting the results 
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of ‘his observacions, —A book somewhat simi- | | from personal recollections, the construction ¥. 


lar in form, but very different in real character, 
is Monographs, Personal and Social, by Lord 
Hovucuton (Holt and Williams) 


It is a series | 


of gossipy sketches concerning some prominent | 


personages, the material being chiefly gathered | 
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| ing fragmentary, the information scanty, and the 






interest depending on isolated anecdotes rather 
than on any broad and comprehensive view or 
acute analysis of character, or any full and sat- 
isfactory biography. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


tientific Record. 


stant of nutation, from observations made by 


N reviewing the progress of science during the | Struve between the years 1842 and 1857 with 
month of August we find in the Astronomical | the most accurate instruments that are known 


department the discovery of planet number 133, 
by Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor. ‘This plan- 
et was observed by him on the 24th of July, but 
its extremely slow motion seems, if we may judge 
from the tenor of his telegraphic dispatch, to 
have delayed the discovery of its planetary na- 
ture until the 16th of August. 

‘The comet discovered by ‘Tempel on the 3d of | 


to the science of astronomy, has at length been 
published by the Imperial Observatory at Poul- 
kova. Nyren, the author of the memoir, con- 
cludes the value of the nutation to be so nearly 
that which has been for twenty years generally 
accepted by astronomers that there is not like ly 
to be any change in this respect, but especial in- 
terest attaches to his investigation of the invari- 


July has been shown by the computations of | ability of the latitude of the Poulkova Observa- 


Schulhof to be a periodic comet of the very short | tory. 


period of six years. ‘This interesting new mem- 


| 


His conclusions in this respect agree so 


| nearly with those of Peters that it would seem to 


ber of the solar system passes very near to the | be highly probable that that observatory, and, in- 
orbit of Jupiter, and adds one to the several pre- | deed, not that point alone, but every point on the 
vious cases in which it may be supposed that | earth’s surface, is subject to a slight change of 


comets have been drawn into the solar system | latitude, whose 


and become permanent members thereof through 
the attraction of this, the largest, planet. Bo- 
relly, the observer at the Observatory of Mar- 
seilles, France, announces the discovery, on the 
19th of August, of the third comet of this year, 
which was reobserved on the 24th of the month 
by Henry of Paris. 

The investigations in reference to the temper- 
ature of the surface of the sun have received an 
additional advance through a recent publication 
by Zéllner, who has applied to the spectroscopic 
observations of the chromosphere the results of 
Wullner’s observations on the spectrum of hydro- 
gen, and arrives at a new determination of the 
solar temperature, which gives him as the high- 
est possible limit a result of about six thousand 
degrees centigrade. 
show a far less temperature than has been pre- 
viously maintained by Secchi, is in’ so far a con- 
firmation of the views previously maintained by 
Zollner. The investigations of Denar point to a 
similar conclusion—namely, that the tempera- 
ture of the sun has been greatly exaggerated, 
and that at the very highest it is no greater than 
fourteen thousand degrees centigrade, a conclu- 
sion quite in accordance with that obtained by 
Zollner some years ago. From investigation of 
the motions of the protuberances Zollner’s result 
was thirteen thousand degrees centigrade. 

The new method proposed by Secchi for the 
employment of the spectroscope in the observa- 
tion of the approaching transit of Venus is ap- 
parently a decided iinprovement upon that which 
has been used for the past three years by various 
astronomers. Secchi places a prism in front of 
the object-glass of the telescope, and obtains a 
distinct view of the limb of the sun, as well as of 
the approaching and otherwise invisible planet. 
His method was applied on the occasion of the 
recent eclipse of the sun by the moon with very 
interesting results, 


This result being such as to | 


| 





The long-anticipated determination of the con- | great labor, including the history of the develop- 


period is about ten months. 
The nebula of Eta Argus, which has been the 


| object of so many examinations during the past 


twenty years, has formed the subject of a recent 
communication by Abbott of Hobart-Town, Tas- 
mania, whose perseverance through many years 
in the observation of this difficult object seems 
to be at length rewarded with success, in that he 
announces with great confidence the annually 
increasing evidence of a rapid change in the 
appearance and constitution of this mysterious 
body. ‘There are at present far more stars visi- 
ble than there formerly were, and their relative 
positions have decidedly changed since the year 
1837, when the nebula was first accurately drawn 
by Sir John Herschel. 

In closing this record we regret to add the 
notice of the death, on the 6th of July, of Pro- 
fessor G. Schweizer, the director of the observ- 
atory at Moscow, and well known for his inves- 
tigations into the existence of peculiar cavities 
within the earth’s surface, whose presence be- 
came known to him only through the local de- 
viation of the plumb-line from the normal direc- 
tion. 

In Optical Science we record an interesting 
investigation by Bichat on the effect of temper- 
ature upon the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion. As is well known, the polarimeter is em- 
ploy ed in many large manufactories (especially 
in the sugar refineries, in order to determine 7 
degree of concentration of the solution of sugar 
Bichat demonstrates that the plane of seta. 
tion rotates through a greater angle in propor- 
tion as the temperature diminishes, and that, on 
the other hand, when a body is heated to a state 
of vaporization, the phenomena of rotation en- 
tirely disappear. 

The science of Electricity has met with the 
loss of one of the veterans in that department, 
Sir Francis Ronalds, whose death in his eighty- 
sixth year was recently announced. A work of 
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ment of the science of electricity, is announced 
as having been completed by him shortly before 
his death, and will be looked for with great in- 
terest. He established in 1823 a working elec- 
tric telegraph through eight miles of wire. 

The influence of the electric current on ger- 
mination and the growth of young plants has 
been studied with much care and discrimination 
by Bridgmann, who finds that positive electric- 
ity promotes the upward growth of the roots, 
and leaves the seeds blackened and dried up, 
while, on the other hand, negative electricity 
promotes the downward growth of the roots, and 
maintains the seeds in a fresh and plump condi- 
tion. Both positive and negative electricity, 
however, stimulate the growth of the young 
plant to a degree far surpassing its natural rate 
of development. 

In the theory of Heat a very great advance has 
been made by the investigations of Stefan on the 
conduction of heat by gases. By applying the 
heat to the lowest side of a receiver full of a 
given gas, Stefan was able to separate the effect 
of convection from that of conduction, and to 
measure the conducting power of the gases with 
great accuracy. 
investigation will be mentioned in a subsequent 
section, 


A highly interesting, and in every respect an | 


extremely valuable, investigation has been made 
by Weinhold on the accuracy of the various 
methods that have been hitherto used in meas- 
uring very high temperatures, such as those of 
the melting-point of the metals and their ores, 
etc. ‘This investigation was carried on at the 
mining school of chemistry in Germany, and be- 
sides many subsidiary conclusions of great value, 
such as the variable specific heat of platinum, 
Weinhold comes finally to the general conclusion 
that no method of measuring high temperatures 
an compare with the air thermometer, except 
the so-called electric pyrometer of Siemens, in 
which instrument the temperature is indicated 
by its effect in diminishing the conducting pow- 
er of a given wire of platinum. 

In the ultimate theory of the constitution of 
bodies, as maintained by Clausius, Maxwell, and 


others, and which is now generally known as the | 
dynamical theory of gases, a very great progress | 


has been made by Stefan, whose investigations 


on the conducting power of gases for heat have | 


been mentioned above. ‘The results there re- 
ferred to have, it seems, afforded a complete ver- 
ification of the predictions of Maxwell and oth- 
ers, who, from mathematical investigations based 
on the so-called dynamical theory, were able to 
predict the relative conducting powers of metals 
and gases. 
of gases Stefan has attempted to go a step fur- 


ther, and to deduce the temperature and size of | 
He concludes that | 


the molecules themselves. 
the diameters of these molecules must diminish 
as the temperature increases. On the other hand, 
Maxwell has also applied himself anew to this 
question, and adopting some general and highly 


probable hypotheses, concludes that we shall not | 
be far wrong in assigning to a molecule of hy- | 


drogen a diameter of about one-five-hundredth 
part of the length of the wave length of the F 
ray in the spectrum of hydrogen ; and he further 


concludes that the paths pursued by the mole- | 
cules of bodies, as they vibrate rapidly to and fro, | 


The theoretical bearing of his | 


From observations on the diffusion | 


| nection between climate and agriculture. 
| son’s special study has been the dependence of 


are about one hundred times as long as the di- 
ameters of the molecules themselves. 

Under the head of Meteorology we may men- 
tion the somewhat unusual occurrence, if the 
statement be true, of a fire in Austria caused 
by the fall of a meteorite. One of these bodies 
was seen by some fishermen to strike the roof of 
a house, from which in a few moments a light 
blaze issued, resulting in the burning of the 
building and its contents. A similar occurrence 
is said to have taken place recently in the United 
States. 

The exchange of astronomical discoveries by 
‘able between the savants of America and the 
Old World still continues, several comets and 
asteroids having been added to the list since our 
last report. 

The destruction from strokes of lightning has 
formed the subject of a valuable investigation 
in the interest of the insurance companies of 
Saxony, and it has been shown that in a very 
large percentage of the cases in which lightning 
falls upon buildings covered with slate or metal 
roofs, the buildings are not fired by the stroke, 
while in the case of shingle or thatched roofs 
combustion and total destruction of the building 
are very likely to ensue. 

One of the most terrific cyclonic storms that 
have ever visited the coast of America occurred 
on the 23d and 24th of August, and spent its 
fury upon the province of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton. ‘This storm apparently moved from 
the Gulf Stream, and perhaps across that region, 
northward toward Halifax, and passed centrally 
over the Bay of Fundy. If we may judge from 
the somewhat conflicting accounts that have 


| thus far reached us, the easterly winds that pre- 
| vailed on the north and east side of the central 


regions of the storm drove innumerable vessels 
on the shores of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and forced a very high tidal wave up over 
the land, and the fierceness of the gale was such 
as not only to cause the destruction of vessels, 
but even to break in houses, and in some places 
to destroy every vestige of civilization. ‘The 
whole country has suffered to such an extent 
that it will hardly recover in years, if ever. The 
records of the vessels that have thus far come 
to hand are of great interest, especially the rec- 
ord of the steamer Russia, which seems, through 
some fool-hardy daring on the part of the cap- 


| tain, to have steered straight through the centre 


of the hurricane. Such a risk as was run on this 
occasion could easily be avoided by a proper 
attention to the direction of the wind and the 
state of the barometer, and the procedure has 
received, as it justly should, severe condemna- 
tion. A memoir by Governor Rawson, ot Bar- 
badoes, has just come to hand, in which be sub- 
jects the meteorology of that region to the most 
searching investigation in reference to the con- 
Raw- 


the sugar crop upon the rain-fall. After stating 
the remarkably favorable circumstances that give 
great value to this study for this island, the au- 
thor states, among other remarkable conclusions, 
that the rain-fall affects the crops of the succeed- 
ing but not of the current year, and concludes 
by giving tables for the practical calculation of 
the crop of the coming year, based merely on the 
rain-fall of the present year. 
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Under the head of Geology Professor Meek | and expects soon to be returning on the home. 
announces the discovery by Professor F. H.| ward march, ‘The naturalists of the expedition, 
Bradley of primordial fossils in Montana, the Mr. J. A. Allen and Dr. Nettre, have been quite 
specimens collected on Professor Hayden's ex- | successful in their department, and have already 
pedition showing a close relationship to species | forwarded large collections to the National Mu. 
only known hitherto much further to the east. | seum at Washington. 

An epoch in our geological history is furnished| The same may be said in regard to the Inter 
by the appearance of the first volume of the final | national Northern Boundary Survey, under com- 
report on the geology of Ohio, by Professor New- | mand of Archibald Campbell, Esq., and of which 
berry, superintendent of the survey, to be fol-| the natural history department is under the 
lowed by three or four others at short intervals. | charge of Dr. Elliott Cones, who has obtained 
rhe general survey may be considered to have | some very rare species of birds and their eggs, 
been completed, and the results are now to be | some of which have likewise been duly forward- 
presented in systematic form. Not the least val- | ed to Washington. 

uable of these will be an exhaustive memoir on In our last summary we mentioned the fact 
the invertebrate paleontology of the State, by | that the steamer Juniata had been dispatched 
Professor Meek ; on the fossil fishes, by Profess- | to Greenland and Upernavik for the purpose 
or Newberry; and on fossil plants, by Profess-| of bringing home that portion of the Polaris 
or Leo Lesquereux. Among the volumes yet | party still remaining in the arctic regions; and 
to appear are those on economical zoology and | that the Tigress had left New York, bound for 
botany, to embrace, among other articles, a full | St. Johns, Newfoundland, thence to proceed to 
history and biography of the fishes of the State. | Greenland and Upernavik, being also properly 


The period since our last report of the prog- 
ress of Exploration and Research has been mark- | 


ed by great activity, occurring as it did in the | 


provided and equipped to proceed still farther 
north in searth of the Po/aris and her party, 
should nothing have been heard from them by 


most favorable months of the year for such la- | the Juniata up to the time of her arrival at that 
bors. Dates have been received from Professor | point. Both these vessels left St. Johns on their 
Hayden down to the Ist of August, showing | northern journey ; and news has been received 
great success in carrying out the plans of his | from the Juniata, dated July 19, announcing her 
work. ‘These, as originally formed, were some- departure for Holsteinborg, Greenland; where, 
what interfered with by the threatening of In- | however, no tidings from the Polaris were to be 
dian hostilities along the northern border of his | had, although advices from Disco to July 10 
field of labor; but a readjustment of divisions | had arrived. A dispatch from London, Sep- 
was readily made, and a new section of the} tember 18, announced the arrival at Dundee, 
country taken in hand. The collections bid fair | Scotland, of the whaling steamer Arctic, having 


to be even greater than those of any previous | 
year, and the additions to our knowledge of the | 


country in all its relationships to be of the ut- 
most moment. 

As heretofore, Professor Cope has accompa- 
nied Dr. Hayden, and has discovered during the 
present season some new localities and a large 
number of new species of fossil mammals and 
reptiles, of which he has already published nu- 
merous diagnoses. Professor William D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven, also accompanies Dr. Hay- 
den, and has written some very interesting let- 
ters in reference to the expedition to the New 
York Tribune. 

Nothing has been published in regard to the 
progress of Lieutenant Wheeler’s work beyond 
the fact that one of the parties (that under Lieu- 
tenant Hoxie) was seriously inconvenienced by 
the stealing of the greater part of the stock by 
one of the employés. This, however, was re- 
covered, and the work experienced only a short 
delay. 

Professor Marsh, in his paleontological work 
during the present season, is said to have met 
with the success which his indefatigable indus- 
try and perseverance deserve; large numbers 
of vertebrate fossils having been already added 
to his extensive collection. His labors have in- 
cluded researches in the Niobrara region and in 
the vicinity of Fort Bridger; and he proposes to 
visit some points on the coast. 

The great Yellow Stone expedition, under the | 


on board Captain Buddington and the remain- 
der of the Polaris crew. ‘They were picked up, 
July 20, by the whaling ship Ravenscraig, twen- 
| ty miles to the south of Cape York, in boats 
| constructed from the remnant of the bulwarks 
| of the Polaris. 

The anxiety which prevailed in regard to the 
fate of the Swedish expedition under Professor 
| Nordenskjold has been happily relieved by the 
| information that they safely passed through the 
perils of winter in Mossel Bay, in Spitzbergen, 
| where, by the judicious action of the officers, an 

epidemic of scurvy was arrested and cured, and 
without the loss of any member of the large 
| party engaged, with the single exception of one 
who died of lung-disease, It may be remem- 
bered that this expedition was fitted out to pros- 
ecute research toward the north of Spitzbergen 
on sleds, for which reindeer in considerable num- 
| bers had been provided. It was found, howev- 
| er, that the ice was too thin to allow this method 
| of travel, for which reason the expedition is to 
| return during the present season. 
The crews of the Norwegian fishing vessels 
| that were frozen up in the ice, nearly simulta- 
| neously with the Swedish expedition, were less 
| fortunate. A few succeeded in escaping to tlie 
| coast of Norway, but of those who were impris- 
oned by the ice the whole number (seventeen) 
were found dead by the parties who went in 
| search of them. 
The Challenger, since her last report, has con- 


command of General Stanley, intended for the | tinued to carry out her great mission for scien- 
protection of the working parties of the North-| tific research. On the 12th of June she left Ber- 
ern Pacific Railway, in the location and con-| muda for the Azores, and on the 2d of August 


struction of that line, has at last adviges passed | 
safely from Fort Rice to the Yellow Stone River, | 


sailed from the Cape Verd Islands for Bahia. 
Under.the head of Zoology we have to mention 
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the publication of the first part of an important 
work by Quatrefage on the human races, enti- 
tled Crania Ethnica, in which he attempts to es- 
tablish the existence of a ‘*‘ Canstadt” race, to 
include a certain number of crania of great an- 
tiquity, occurring principally in the drift, and 
found in various parts of Europe and America. 
This race is characterized by certain prominent 
features which he thinks are reproduced in some 
European and Eastern races. 

The discovery of lake dwellings near Leipsic 
is an addition to the list of localities where this 
peculiar method of construction occurred. 

Dr. Coues, in reference to the views of Jei- 
telles, who finds in the American prairie-wolf 
the progenitor of the dog of the bronze period, 
makes a comparison between the former and the 
modern pointer dog, and thinks that the rela- 
tionships are extremely close. A natural infer- 
ence from this would be that the pointer is prob- 
ably a lineal descendant of the dog of the bronze 
period. 

Professor Owen describes a new fossil bird, 
under the name of Odontopteryx, from the Shep- 
pey clays, characterized by a great extension of 
the lamelle of the bill, so as to form well-devel- 
oped teeth, and in this respect resembling the 
modern mergansers. The interest attaching to 
this, however, is very inferior to that connected 
with the fossil bird of Professor Marsh, since the 
latter has genuine teeth, planted in sockets, in- 
stead of a simple development of the bone of the 
jaw. 

The discovery in Belgium of the fossil bones 
of the common black duck (Fulix marila) has 
been lately announced. 

An illustrated work on Lepidoptera, by Mr. 
Strecker, of Reading, Pennsylvania, promises to 
be a valuable addition to the list of systematic 
works on this group. And in this connection 
we may also mention the discovery of a new 
American butterfly (Danais archippus) near Mel- 
bourne, in Australia, numerous specimens hay- 
ing been taken by V’rofessor M ‘Coy. 

Under the head of Agriculture we have to re- 
port the offer of a prize, by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Great Britain, for the best essay 
upon the potato-disease, this to be open to all 
competitors, and the Ist of November, 1873, be- 


ing the limit of time for the reception of papers. | 


Much progress has been made in the direction 
of Pisciculture since our last report. Fish com- 
missioners have been appointed by the State of 
Ohio, who have already entered upon their du- 
ties, which consist in erecting fish-ways in cer- 
tain rivers, and in collecting data for a full report 
to the next Legislature upon the proper methods 
to be adopted for improving the food resources 
of the State. : 


Fish Commissioner and the commissioners of 
several of the States for the multiplication of 
shad have been carried on very vigorously, and 
under the direction of the former over a million 
of young fish have been placed in the waters of 
Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Vermont, and 
Maine. Five thousand fish were also placed in 
the Jordan River, in Utah, and thirty-five thou- 
sand in the Sacramento, in California. The 
transfers of fish in the Eastern States were prin- 
cipally made by Mr. J. W. Milner, and those in 





Utah and California by Mr. Livingston Stone, 
assisted, as far as Omaha, by Mr. Welsher, one 
of Mr. Seth Green’s force. Many millions of 
fish were hatched out by the Connecticut com- 
missioners, and placed in the Connecticut River 
at Hadley Falls. Something was also done by 
the commissioners of Pennsylvania, in stocking 
the Susquehanna River. A very extensive work 
was carried on in the Hudson by the fish com- 
missioners of the State of New York, under Mr. 
Green, while a similar work was conducted by 
Mr. E. A. Brackett, in the Merrimac River at 
Andover. 

It has been ascertained, to the great satisfac- 
tion of sportsmen, that the shad can be readily 
taken with a fly of peculiar construction and 
properly manipulated, large numbers having 


, been caught in this way below the Holyoke dam, 


as well as in other localities. ‘The long-contest- 
ed question in regard to the construction of fish- 


| ways through the Holyoke dam has been settled 


in favor of the commissioners of the State, a 
final decree having been issued by the Supreme 
Court, requiring the company to construct such 
a fish-way as shall be satisfactory to the parties 
in the suit. ‘These gentlemen met in June last, 
and selected a plan presented by Mr. E. A. 
Brackett. 

The commissioners of Maine are also busily 
engaged in introducing fish-ways of a similar 
construction into the waters of that State. 

The salmon-hatching establishment of Mr. 


| Atkins, at Bucksport, Maine, carried on at the 


expense of the United States, with the assistance 
of certain States, promises satisfactory results 


for the season, six hundred large salmon being 
now penned up, waiting for the period when the 
spawn can be taken and fertilized. 

Mr. Livingston Stone has also initiated the 
same experiment in regard to the salmon of the 
Sacramento River, having about five hundred 
captive fish, from which he hopes to obtain over 


a million eggs. ‘These will be forwarded East 
as soon as ready, and, after their hatching is 
completed, will be placed in streams suitable to 
their maintenance. 

Among some recent announcements in the 
department of Technology, we may mention the 
proposition to substitute manganese in place of 
nickel in the preparation of German silver, and 
for other purposes. ‘This is said to be as avail- 
able as nickel in such cases, and to be much 
cheaper. 

A device has been published by Sortais for 
detecting the occurrence of leakage in ships, an 
electrical arrangement being used, which is so 
constructed as to communicate to the captain, 
on a dial in the cabin, information of the slight- 


| est occurrence of any thing of the kind, and the 
The efforts on the part of the United States 


extent to which it has proceeded. 
A new system of explosives has lately been 


| suggested by Sprengel, intended to obviate the 


danger from keeping large quantities on hand. 
Instead, as with dynamite, gun-cotton, etc., of 
preparing such substances in the factory, the 
components of the explosive are kept distinct 
until the moment they are to be used, so that the 
danger resulting from their employment is re- 
duced to a minimum. Increased safety in the 
use of one well-known explosive (namely, gun- 
cotton) is also secured by the discovery of Pro- 
fessor Abel, that this substance may be kept 
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soaking wet, and thus not liable to accidental 
combustion, and yet, when exploded by means 
of a detonating powder, its properties are not in 
the least impaired; in fact, the force of the ex- 
plosion is really increased. 

Under the department of the Materia Medica 
some interesting announcements have reference 
to the use of guarauna, or the powdered leaves 
of the Paulinia sorbilis, for nervous headache, 
and of sulphate of iron in cases of obstinate con- 
stipation. ‘The efficacy of propylamine in cases 
of acute rheumatism in the joints, of which much 
has lately been written in the journals, is now 
contested by Dr. Goubler, who has failed to real- 
ize in his practice the benefits insisted upon by 
Beaumetz and others. 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Scientific In- 
telligence an interesting fact is the initiation and 
success of Agassiz’s Summer School of Natural 
History at Penikese, of which mention has al- 
ready been made in our columns. This opened 
on the 8th of July, with something over fifty 
students, and closed on the 22d of August. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was assisted in his instructions by 
Dr. A. 8. Packard, Jun., Professor Burt Wilder, 
Professor Arnold Guyot, Dr. 'T. M. Brewer, and 
other well-known scientists. ‘The work was car- 
ried on under many disadvantages, especially at 
first, in consequence of the absence of suitable 
accommodations. Another season, however, 
will make every thing complete, and the school 
will doubtless be resumed with still more satis- 
factory results. 

The twenty-second meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science took 
place, as announced, at Portland, Maine—be- 
ginning on the 20th of August, and ending on 
the 26th. ‘There was a very large attendance, 
including an unusual proportion of the best sci- 
entific talent in the country. No new facts nor 
generalizations of very great importance were 
giver, but the average in this respect was fairly 
maintained. 
were enlivened by an excursion in Casco Bay, a 
elam-bake at Old Orchard, a visit to the White 
Mountains, a dredging excursion off the coast, 
a trip to St. John and Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, and in other ways. ‘The meeting of 1874 
is to be held at Hartford, Connecticut. 


The buildings of the great American Museum | 


of Natural History in Central Park, New York, 
under the immediate direction of Professor Bick- 


more, have been placed under contract, and will | 


furnish accommodations for a very large collec- 
tion. 
tion, however, of the contemplated edifice, which, 
it is said, when complete, will cover over fifteen 
acres, being much the largest establishment of 
the kind in the world. 

The State committee appointed to report upon 
the subject have unanimously favored the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the Adirondack re- 
gion as a park, not merely as a source of enjoy- 
ment on the part of visitors, but also to prevent 
the clearing off of the forests which line the 
head waters of the Hudson River. The de- 


struction of these would undoubtedly put an end 
to the navigability of that stream as well as of 
others which have their source in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

A new scientific journal has been published in 
Paris, entitled La Nature. 


It is edited by Tis- 





The graver features of the meeting | 


The section referred to is but a small por- | 


| sandier, and is quite similar in general appear- 
ance to its well-known predecessor of the same 


'name in London. Its plan, however, appears to 
be to popularize the known facts in science rather 
than to announce new views and discoveries, 

| ‘The list of deaths since our last Necrological 
Summary has been unusually large, and em- 

braces some eminent names both in Europe and 

, America. Among these we may mention Mr, 
Robert M‘Andrew, of Scotland, the ‘concholo- 
gist; Professor Hansteen, of Christiania, the 
ethnologist ; Dr. Axel J. Boeck (also of Chris- 

| tiania), the late government zoologist in charge 

| of the herring fisheries of the northern coast, and 
an able investigator of the crustaceans and other 
objects which form the principal food of the fishes; 
| Messrs. J. A. Gordon, James Ward, and James 
Irving, of England, all botanists. In our own 
| country we have lost Dr. F. E. Melsheimer, of 
| Pennsylvania, the Nestor of our entomologists ; 
| Father De Smet, the philanthropist and ex- 
| plorer; Colonel J. W. Foster, of Chicago, ge- 
| ologist and ethnologist ; Professor Henry James 
| Clarke, of Amherst, the zoologist; and Mr. 
| William §. Sullivant, of Columbus, Ohio, one 
of our most eminent botanists. 


THE ADIRONDACK STATE PARK. 


‘The Commissioners of the State Parks of the 
| State of New York were directed at a recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature to inquire into the expe- 
| diency of vesting in the State the title to the lands 
| forming the Adirondack wilderness, and convert- 
ing the same into a public park. After a careful 
consideration of the subject they report very ear- 
nestly in favor of the proposition, their arguments 
as to its great importance being unanswerable. 
| ‘They show that while the forests may not neces- 
| sarily increase the amount of rain-fall in the coun- 
| try, they yet equalize the distribution of the wa- 
ter so as to make it more serviceable for the 
purposes of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. 

The Adirondack region is one particularly im- 
portant in this respect, being the highest part of 
Northern New York, the streams of which, start- 
ing in the forests, flow to all points of the com- 
| pass, the most important being the Hudson. The 
| region, it is true, is in many parts very rocky, but 
these rocks are covered with a dense growth of 
| moss (sometimes to the depth of several feet), 
and the whole region is heavily timbered, with the 
exception of the summits of the highest peaks, 
and the water at the surface is thus held as by 
a sponge ; and hence, however violent the rain- 
| fall, the moisture is given off gradually through 
| springs, so as to be equalized to a great extent 
| throughout the year. Under these circumstances 
| freshets in the mountains are of comparatively 
| rare occurrence, while at the same time the level 
| of the water varies much less than would be the 
| case if the opposite conditions prevailed. 

If, now, the timber be cut off and the under- 
brush removed, the surface will be exposed to 
| the action of the sun, and its moisture rapidly 
exhaled into the atmosphere, instead of draining 
off in the form of springs and rivulets. The fall- 
ing rain, too, and the melting snows of spring, 
| would pass off much more rapidly, producing 
| floods and causing great damage, but soon run- 
| ning off, and in a short time leaving the streams 
| below their natural level. 


EDITOR’S 

The amount of wild land i in the Aiea 
wilderness is estimated at 1,727,000 acres, or 
about 2703 square miles. 


1" “a 
The market value of | 


this property is very slight, and in most cases is | ' 


now represented by the worth of the timber and | 


the chance of getting it to market. The Staie 
already owns nearly 400,000 acres, and the re- 

mainder can be obtained at a moderate price. 

It is thought that the mineral wealth of the re- 

gion, which exists to an enormous extent in the | 
form of iron of the best quality, can be utilized 
by transportation to points where the smelting 
can be done by means of coal, and thus avoid 
the drain of the timber required for charcoal 
purposes. ‘The country abounds with game, and 
this would be preserved by the conversion of the 
region into a park, furnishing a source of pleas- 
ure and recreation to summer tourists. 

The precedent of the general government in | 
establishing the Yosemite Valley as a national 
reservation, in charge of the State of California, | 
and in establishing the Yellow Stone Park, for the 
benefit of the whole nation, is urged as an argu- | 
ment in this case. Although the results of the 
complete disforesting of the Adirondack region, 
which would ultimately ensue if unprotected, are 
presented in a very startling manner, there is 
no flaw to be found in the reasoning ; and as one 
consequence, there is no little reason to antici- 
pate that the reduction of the Hudson toa stream 
unfit for purposes of steady water communica- | 
tion would follow, while the streams flowing from 
the Adirondack region would become insignifi- 
cant, involving serious consequences to the man- 
ufactories now located upon them. 

In addition to this, as already remarked, would 
be associated floods of terrific violence, which 
would carry destruction «nd devastation before 
them. Beyond the mere cost of acquiring this 
property the expense of keeping it up would be 
trifling. Wardens to prevent the destruction of 
the timber, and the improvement or construction 
of roads at a few points, would be all that would 
be required. It is suggested, too, that the lease 
for stated periods of certain favorite localities | 
to parties desirous of forming villas or hunting 
lodges would form an important source of in- 
come, which would probably more than pay the 
current expenses of maintaining the park. 





POEY’S CLASSIFICATION OF CLOUDS, 


Poey has presented his classification of clouds 
to the Paris Academy of Science for their ap- 
proval. In doing so he says that the honor of 
classifying the clouds by their types belongs to 
the naturalist Lamarck (1801), and especially to 
the English meteorologist Luke Howard (1802). 
Later writers, in following the classification of 
Howard, have made some mistakes, which Poey 
now proposes to explain. He states that the 
stratus of Howard is confounded with his mist or 
hoar-frost, his original description of stratus hay- 
ing been first published in 1803 in Tidloch’s 
Magazine. ‘The nimbus, as defined by Kamtz, 
and after him by all meteorologists, has no actual 
existence. In the definitions of cumulus, cumu- 
lo-stratus, and strato-cumulus there is a great 
confusion. Having, for good reasons, omitted 
the stratus, nimbus, and cumulo-stratus of How- 
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| mer days. 
| Winter season in the climate of the City of Mex- 





ard, and the strato-cumulus of Kamtz, Poey pre- 
serves only the two types, cirrus and cumulus, 
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 aeeiiiaen and rey heen the esa rejected pes 
| of clouds by the following three derivatives: 
pallio-cirrus, pallio- cumulus, and fracto-cumulus., 
rhe pallium is the sheet cloud, of which two 
strata are generally present during rain, hail, or 
snow; the upper cloud (the pallium) is electro- 
negative ; the lower (the pallio-cumulus) is elec- 
tro-positive. ‘The term nimbus indicates the 
defective nature of our observations. ‘The cumu- 
lus is rare in winter, and abundant on hot sum- 
It disappears periodically in the dry 


ico. ‘The constitution of clouds is intimately de- 
pendent on the intensity of the heat, and there 


| are but two fundamental types, the cold cirrus 
| or Cirro-stratus, 


and the warm rain-clouds, the 


| cirro-cumulus or pallium. 


PROTECTION OF SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 

The possibility of protecting ships’ compasses 
from the disturbing effects of the varying action 
of the iron on the vessel has led several eminent 
electricians to devise means to secure this result 
more or less perfectly, and the latest suggestion 
is that of Mr. Gloesvenor, member of the Royal 


| Academy of Brussels, who proposes to place the 


standard compass on a prolongation of the bow- 
sprit of the vessel, in this way securing the ad- 
vantage of having all the disturbing iron on one 
side of the needle, and placed symmetrically with 
reference to it. ‘The necessary length of the pro- 
longation Gloesvenor finds by experiment to be 
twenty-five or thirty feet. To read the compass 
conveniently, he puts a mirror above it, in which 
& person standing on the deck may read the nee- 
dle or compass card. <A small fixed telescope 
facilitates the accurate observation. 
BECQUERE!. ON THE NATURE OF 
ELECTRICITY. 

Becquerel, as the conclusion of long research 
on the electrical forces, says that ‘‘in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of physics and chem- 


| istry, it is scarcely possible to attribute to chem- 


ical affinities an electric rather than a calorific 
origin. What, then, is their origin? Time will 
answer. They are connected prcbably with uni- 
versal ether. Let us study all the causes that 
exert an influence upon these affinities. This is 
the only way to effect the removal of the veil 
that covers this mystery.” 


DETERMINATION OF ORGANIC IMPURITIES 
IN WATER. 


Water, even though free from color and an 
appreciable odor and taste, and at the same time 
furnishing a proper lather with a small proportion 
of soap, may yet have sewage impurities sufficient 
to render its use extremely dangerous. The 
Pharmaceutical Journal quotes from Heisch a 
very simple and important test for determining 
the quality of drinking water, and especially as 
to its freedom from sewage contamination, ‘This 
consists in placing a few grains of the best white 
lump-sugar in half a pint of the water in a 
perfectly clean, colorless, glass-stoppered bottle, 
freely exposed to daylight in the window of a 
warm room. If the water be perfectly free from 
sewage contamination, it should not become tur- 
bid, even after an exposure of a week or ten days, 


|in which case it is almost certainly safe, other- 
and the two derivatives, cirro-stratus and cirro- | 


wise not. 














POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 24th of Sep- 
tember.—The Republican State Convention 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, August 27, renomina- 
ted Governor Cadwallader C. Washburne, and the 
other State officers. The resolutions affirmed the 
Republican party to be the agent to effect speedy 
reform of abuses; deprecated official frauds and 
corrupt legislation; opposed grants of public 
lands and subsidies to railway corporations ; de- 
nounced the Crédit Mobilier and back pay; de- 
manded an amendment of the Constitution to 
prohibit such legislation in future ; and recom- 
mended equitable legislation in regard to trans- 
portation. 

The Republican State Convention of Missis- 
sippi met at Jackson August 27, and nominated 
General Adelbert A. Ames for Governor, A. K. 
Davis (colored) for Lieutenant - Governor, and 
James Hill (colored) for Secretary of State. Mr. 
Alcorn, the other United States Senator, op- 
posed the ticket, and is also in the field for Gov- 
ernor. 

The Democratic State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania met at Wilkesbarre August 27, and 
nominated James R. Ludlow for Chief Judge, 
and F. M. Hutchinson for State Treasurer. The 
**Ohio platform” was adopted. 

The Democratic State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts assembled at Worcester September 3. 
William Gaston, late Mayor of Boston, was nom- 
inated for Governor, and William L. Smith, of 
Springfield, for Lieutenant-Governor, The Con- 
vention adopted the ** Ohio platform,” with res- 
olutions recommending the ten-hour restriction 
for women and children employed in factories, 
and inviting co-operation of disaffected Repub- 
licans. 

The Democratic State Convention of Texas, 
at Austin, September 5, nominated Richard 
Coke for Governor. ‘The platform, reported by 
ex-Senator J. H. Reagan, embraced equal legis- 
lation, an efficient school system, the calling of 
a Constitutional Convention, and favored grants 
of land for building of railroads. ‘The Ohio res- 
olutions relative to back salary and affairs in 
Louisiana were also included. 

A State Convention of ‘‘ farmers” assembled 
at Owattona, Minnesota, September 3. Asa 
Barton was nominated for Governor, Ebenezer 
Ayres for Lieutenant-Governor, and E, W. Dike 
for Treasurer. The platform denounced both 
the Republican and Democratic parties, and im- 
posed on all candidates for office the approving 
of the exercise of power by the Legislature to 
annul any chartered privilege exercised to the 
detriment of the people. 

The Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts met at Worcester September 10. The 
most intense excitement prevailed. Ex-Governor 
A. H. Bullock presided. General B. F. Butler 
withdrew his name from the canvass, and Gov- 
ernor William B. Washburn and the other State 
officers were renominated by acclamation. ‘The 
resolutions condemned the retroactive compen- 
sation of members of Congress, denounced the 
interference of Federal office-holders in political 
matters in Massachusetts, and demanded the re- 
moval of those offending, and recommended the 
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reduction of prices for freight on railroads, the 
ten-hour system for women and minors, the pu- 
rification of politics, and enforcement of all laws 
relating to vice and crime. 

The Territorial election in New Mexico, Sep- 
tember 2, resulted in the choice of Stephen B. 
Elkins, Republican, as Delegate to Congress. 


| ‘The elections in Wyoming also were favorable 


to the Republicans. 

The State election in California, September 3, 
resulted in the triumph of the ‘‘ anti-monopolists,” 
or People’s Party. ‘The Legislature is announced 
as follows: Republicans, 44; independents, 36 ; 
Democrats, 40. Several of the Republicans are 
asserted to be also ‘‘ anti-monopolists.” 

The election in Maine, September 8, resulted 
in the triumph of the Republicans, and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Kingsley, Governor, by over ten thou- 
sand majority. 

The election in Colorado, September 10, indi- 
cates the success of a majority of ‘‘ citizens’ can- 
didates” for local offices and the Territorial Leg- 
islature. 

The Democratic State Committee of Oregon 
met at Portland September 9, and nominated 
J. W. Nesmith, former United States Senator, 
for Congress. ‘The Republican State Convention 
at Albany, September 12, nominated Hiram 
Smith. 

The Republican State Convention of Maryland 
met at Annapolis September 12, and nominated 
Henry H. Goldsborough for Comptroller, and 
John H. Price for Clerk of the Court of Appeals. 
The resolutions demanded reform in taxation, 
and an efficient system of free schools. 

Governor Cooke having resigned the office of 
Governor of the District of Columbia, Alexander 
R. Shepherd was appointed by the President to 
the place, and took the oath of office Septem- 
ber 15. 

The Constitutional Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia reassembled September 16, and elected John 
A. Walker president, in place of the late W. M. 
Meredith. 

The Republican and Democratic State Con- 
ventions of California met at Sacramento, Sep- 
tember 16 and 17, to nominate candidates for 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of September 
there was a remarkable and significant collapse 
in the New York stock market. The crisis be- 
gan with the fall of the Midland Railway securi- 
ties on the 17th, and resulted in a panic on the 
suspension of the banking house of Jay Cooke 
and Co, on the 18th; and on the 19th, through 
the suspension of Fisk and Hatch and a score 
of other firms, the stock market was a scene of 
utter confusion. On the 20th it was found nec- 
essary to close the Stock Exchange. Concerted 
action on the part of the banks on the 22d pre- 
vented the impending necessity of their suspen- 
sion, and the panic was stayed. 

The Prohibitionists of New York held a State 
Convention at Syracuse September 17, and nom- 
inated for Secretary of State Rev. Dwight Will- 
iams ; for Comptroller, D. T. Elliott ; for Treas- 
urer, Simon Brownell; for Attorney-General, 
Walter Farrington. 

The Conservative State Convention of Missis- 
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sippi met at Meridian September 17, but made 
no nominations. 

Samuel H. Dwinelle was nominated by the 
Republican State Convention of California for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, September 16, 
and 8S. B. M‘Kee by the Democratic State Con- 
vention, September 17. A ‘Taxpayers’ State 
Convention has also been called. 

The fourth annual convention of the Grand 
Italian Union of the United States, sitting at St. 
Louis, in August last, adopted a petition to Con- 
gress to restrain the traffic in tender children, 
carried on by the padrones. ‘The practice has al- 
ready been the subject of judicial notice in New 
York and Philadelphia; but the Italian chil- 
dren, in whose behalf complaint has been made, 
had not the courage or motive to testify, and 
hence nothing was effected. ‘The petition sets 
forth that the Italian citizens of this country re- 
gard this traffic by their unworthy countrymen as 
shameful, and desire the utmost rigor of the law 
to be employed toward those engaged in this 
diabolical occupation, which it declares is no 
more than simply a form of white slavery. 

The sum of $15,500,000, awarded to the Unit- 
ed States by the Geneva Congress, was paid by 
the British government to the Secretary of State, 
at Washington, September 9. The money was 


placed in the Treasury, and invested in the new | 


five per cent. bonds authorized last winter. 

‘The Castelar ministry have tendered friend- 
ship to the patriots of Cuba. 
ments occurred during the month of August, in 
which the Cubans derived inconsiderable advan- 
tages. General Maximo Gomez was appointed 
commander-in-chief about the middle of August, 
to succeed General Agramonte. 

The Cuban government issued an order, Sep- 
tember 4, for the sale of all estates confiscated 
for participation in the rebellion. 

Letters from Madrid dated August 22 speak 
of negotiations between the republican leaders 
of Cuba and the Spanish government. The Jn- 
gualdad prints a letter of Sefiores Bru and Alca- 
zar, proposing in behalf of the Cubans certain 
compromises which would effect harmonious re- 
lations between them and the mother country. 

The Cuban insurgents under Maximo Gomez 
again occupied Nuevitas, August 25. 

A republican elub holding a meeting at Ha- 
vana September 1 was dispersed by the police. 

The revolt in the province of Ayacucho, Peru, 
has been suppressed. Great inconvenience is ex- 
perienced from scarcity of money. The govern- 
ment has decided not to assume the monopoly 
of the exportation of nitrate of soda. 


Several engage- | 


the ransom of Paris, at $1,141,015,000. The 
expenses of Germany are stated at $278,000, 000, 
making a profit of $863,000,000. Of these mon- 
eys Prussia takes nine parts and the South Ger- 
man states two. 

Le Soir, late official organ of M. Thiers, has 
declared in favor of the monarchy. 

A petition was presented, September 16, to the 
Protestant Deputies in the National Assembly, 
signed by members of Protestant churches, ask- 
ing them to vote against monarchy. 

M. Thiers was visited at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
by the French residents, September 3, and de- 
clared himself henceforth a republican, and re- 
solved to devote the remainder of his life to the es- 
tablishment of republican government in France. 

The conflict between the Prussian government 
and the Roman Catholic clergy is carried on act- 
ively. Addresses from the clergy of the United 
States approving of the attitude of their brethren 
were received September 14. A priest having 
declared Protestant marriage to be adulterous, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for two weeks. 

The ecclesiastical law passed by the Parlia- 
ment of Prussia in May last creates a serious 
controversy, as was anticipated, with the au- 
thorities of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was favored by Prince Bismarck because of the 
hostility of the bishops in Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Polish Prussia. All theological institutions are 
placed under oversight of the government, and 
clergymen can not enter upon their duties till 
their appointments have been submitted to. the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs. Count Le- 
dochowski, Archbishop of Posen, refused to com- 
ply with these provisions. He was immediately 
notified that students from the seminaries would 
be ineligible to any benefice in Prussia, and that 
baptisms and marriages celebrated by unac- 
knowledged priests would be devoid of legal 
force and effect. He was also fined 400 thalers 
for contumaciously failing to appear before the 
tribunal to which he had been summoned. The 
Catholics declare it a usurpation on the part of 
the government to deny the efficacy of sacra- 
mental rites; and it is evident that a critical 
contest has been begun. 

The subject of emigration has engaged the at- 
tention of the Prussian ministry. It appears that 
from 1844 till 1871 not less than 640,000 persons 
emigrated to America, of whom three-fourths 
were adults, and two-thirds of these were of the 
male sex. As there has not been a complete regis- 


| tration, it is certain that the actual number from 


| of these have returned. 


The M‘Mahon administration are removing | 


from office the prefects and mayors appointed 
under M. Thiers, and appointing monarchists. 
The celebration of the anniversary of the repub- 
lic, September 4, was forbidden. The Comte de 
Chambord has written a letter agreeing to ac- 


cept a constitution framed by the National As-| of the Spanish Cortes August 26, receiving 134 


| votes to 73 blanks. 


sembly. . 
The last installment of the German indemnity 
was paid September 5, and the final evacuation 
of the French territory was immediately ordered. 
The evacuation was completed September 16. 
Five million dollars were immediately invested 
in the American five per cent. loan, making sev- 
enteen millions in all. 


| 


Prussia exceeds half a million. About 100,000 
The effect is a scarcity 
of field labor, which it is proposed to ameliorate 
by granting furloughs to the soldiers; but the 
ministry, it is said, are conscious that the reme- 
dy must be found in the improving of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry. 

Sefior Emilio Castelar was elected President 


He delivered a speech de- 
picting the dangers to the republic from the bad 


| conduct of the opposition, and predicted that 
| the overthrow of the republic would be the grave 
| of liberty, and would render the generation in- 


] 
| famous. 


He paid a glowing tribute to M. 


| Thiers and his services to France. 


A French journalist com- | 


The government, August 28, affirmed the 


putes the entire payments, including interest and | belief from positive information that the Car- 
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lists and Intransigentes were acting in concert. 
Each party liberate all prisoners belonging to | 
the other; and fugitive Communists enlist in the 
army of Don Carlos. 

‘The proposition to authorize military execu- 
tions without requiring the approval of the Cor- 
tes having received a majority of votes, Presi- 
dent Salmeron and his ministry resigned, Sep- | 
tember 4. 


choose Sefior Castelar to the place. He made 


the condition that the Cortes take no recess till | 


the public business is transacted, and that abso- 
lute powers be conferred on the government in 
treating with the insurgents. He was empow- 
ered by unanimous vote to increase the army, 
purchase 500,000 rifles, borrow 500,000,000 


reals for war purposes, suspend constitutional | 


guarantees, and deprive ayantemientos of their 
powers. 


votes to 67 for Sefior Pi y Margall. The follow- 


ing ministry were announced: President, Sefior | 
Foreign Affairs, Sefior Carvajal; Jus- | 


Castelar ; 
tice, Sefor Debrio; Finance, Sefior Pedregal ; 
Public Works, Sefor Berges ; War, Lieutenant- 
General Sanchez Bregna; Marine, Sefior Oreiro ; 
Interior, Sefior Malsonane ; Colonies, Sefior So- | 
ler. General Martinez Campos was transferred | 
to the command at Valencia, and General Sal- 
cedo made commander of the troops before Car- 
tagena. ‘The new President announced his pur- 
pose to take efficient measures to crush the Car- 
listand Intransigente insurrections ; and to place 
in active service 150,000 of the army reserve 
and 500,000 of the militia. Sefior Salmeron 
was elected President of the Cortes, September 
10, by a unanimous vote. On taking the chair 
of the Cortes, § september 11, he made a speech | 
counseling an undivided support of the adminis- 
tration of Sefior Castelar. 

General Moriones was announced, September | 
15, as general-in-chief of the Spanish forces, 
and proceeded immediately to Vitoria. Gener- 


al Zabala was placed in command of the Army | 


of the North, and General Furon, with 10,000 
troops, in Catalonia. 

The Intransigentes at Cartagena have carried 
on the contest with activity, making numerous 
sorties. September 
pieces of artillery. 

Admiral Lobos bombarded Cartagena August | 
22 and 23. ‘The insurgents replied vigorously, 
finally compelling him to desist. 

Sefior Galez withdrew from the junta August 
28, predicting that Contreras could not succeed. 

Sir Hastings Yelverton, the British admiral, 
having announced his purpose to remove the 
iron-clads Vitoria and Almanza to Gibraltar, 
the insurgent leaders threatened an attack. He 
gave them forty hours to reconsider, declaring 
his purpose to bombard the city. 
succumbed, and the vessels were removed Au- 
gust 30. 

Don Carlos appears to be prosecuting the war | 
with some vigor. 
24, near Estella, between 5000 republican troops 
and 3000 Carlists. The latter were defeated, 
and generals Ullo and Triston, and Don Alfon- 
so, brother of Don Carlos, badly wounded. The 
next day the Carlist troops were again defeated. 
Since that the military operations were reduced | 
to skirmishing. 





It was immediately proposed to | 


The vote was taken September 7, and | 
Seior Castelar elected President, receiving 133 | 


12 they captured several | 


Contreras | 


A battle took place August | 





| Twelve artillerymen were sentenced to death 
at Barcelona August 28 for mutiny, and thirty 
to banishment. 

A draft was made in old Roman style in the 
province of Biscay for women to make uniforms 
for the army of Don Carlos, and the persons so 
drafted were carried away from Vera Septem- 
ber 3. 

The Cortes adjourned, September 19, till Jan- 

uary 3, 1874. 

The number of serfs emancipated in Russia is 
6,992,494. 

The General Congress of the Internationals 
opened at Geneva September 1. ‘The federa- 
tions of England, France, Alsace, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain were repre- 
sented, 
| A bill for the emancipation of the Jews has 
been submitted by the government of Croatia 
to the Diet. 
| Complaint is made of the treatment of the 
Jews of Algeria by the Moorish authorities at 
Fez. As the Jews are French citizens, atten- 
tion is called to the fact. 
| Recent arrivals from the South Pacific an- 
|nounce the termination of the civil war in the 
|Samoan Republic, Navigators’ Islands. The 
basis of the peace is the establishment of a fed- 
eral republic, with Apia, in the island of Upolu, 
for the capital. These islands lie on the ocean 
route between San Francisco and Australia, 
abound in tropical productions, and have excel- 
| lent harbors. ‘Their area is about 2650 square 
miles, and they have a population of 60,000. 
Their trade has been largely carried on with 
Hamburg, but exhibits a tendency toward the 
United States. About three hundred vessels 
visit the islands annually. ‘The people are gen- 
erally converted to Christianity, and have both 
| Catholic and Protestant churches. They have 

made remarkable advancement in civilization. 
| The climate is unrivaled for pleasantness, and 
there is abundant room for colonization. No 
group in the Pacific probably exceeds the Sa- 
moan in attractiveness. 

The conquest of Yun-nan, in Western China, 
| was completed, May 25, by the capture of the 
| Pandean city of Momien by the Chinese army. 
Talifou had been taken in February, the Govern- 
or having poisoned himself and family. All the 
Mohammedan inhabitants, forty or fifty thousand, 
were massacred. ‘The victorious army, 200,000 
strong, then invested Momien, which met a like 
fate. This re-establishes the imperial sovereign- 
ty in the province. 

A telegram from London, September 19, an- 
nounces the death of the Emperor of Morocco, 
and a civil war between his son and brother over 
the succession. 


LEGISLATION. 


The Anglo-Saxon is emphatically a legislating 
|race, A statute is the remedy to every ill. The 
existence of an abuse is supposed to be terminated 
when a law has been enacted against it. Every 
| man of enterprise seems to require some special 
| act, some private law or privi-lege, to enable him 

to go on with an undertaking. Hence in this 
| country the multiplication of statutes has been 
so prodigious as to require the ablest legal talent 
of the country to comprehend and apply them ; 
| and the tendency is still to increase their number. 
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In England it has been ascertained that the 
number of public acts passed by Parliament since 
the year 1236 was 18,110, filling 36,497 quarto 
and 2109 octavo pages. Legislation seems to 
have grown with the growth of civilization ; in 
other words, the complex activities of modern 
life create new wants in law as well as in litera- 
ture. ‘The English Parliament passed few acts 
during the first four hundred years of its exist- 
ence. 
of Edward I., and one during the reign of Ed- 
ward LV., of the House of York. 
legislation was quickened in the time of Eliza- 


beth, but fell back to two acts per year in the | 


reign of Charles I., and six under his three im- 
mediate successors. With the accession of Will- 
iam and Mary began its prodigious development ; 
and during the reign of George III., a period of 
sixty years, the number of public acts was 7243. 
Since that time there has been a perceptible fall- 
ing off; and now the current has set in the op- 
posite direction. During the last three years 


more than two thousand statutes have been ab- 
rogated under the Statute Law Revision act, and 
a large number of Irish enactments have also 
This, however, is only a beginning. 


fallen. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

In Minnesota the Supreme Court has affirmed 
the power of the Legislature to fix a maximum 
price for freights on the railroads. The court 
takes the ground that the State did not, when 


the franchises were given to the railway compa- | 


nies, surrender the right to regulate their use. 
It is probable, however, that this decision will 
be carried up to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States for review. If that tribunal should 
sustain the Supreme Court of Minnesota, that 
a State may prescribe the maximum rates for 
transportation, it would seem obvious that the 
Illinois statute would also be sanctioned, prohib- 
iting discrimination. 

But if an adverse decision should be rendered, 
the controversy will hardly be abandoned. 
Supreme Court has itself already provided the 
opportunity to place the companies on trial on 
issues involving their very existence. 
case of Terrett v. Taylor (9 Cranch, 43) the 
court held as follows: ‘‘ A private corporation 


created by the Legislature may lose its franchises | 


by a misuser or a non-user of them; and they 
may be resumed by the government under a ju- 


dicial judgment upon a quo warranto to ascer- | 
This is the com- | 
mon law of the land, and is a tacit condition an- | 


tain and enforce the forfeiture. 


nexed to the creation of every such corporation.” 

Indeed, it would appear that the question wheth- 
er discriminations prejudicial to the interest of 
the inhabitants of particular localities, and charges 
so high as virtually to tax industry out of exist- 
ence, do not constitute a misuser in the sense of 
the law, is the actual issue involved. 

Fourteen years ago the pro rata question was 
agitated in the State of New York, and a bill 
prescribing the rates for local transportation act- 
ually passed the Assembly. ‘The purpose then 
avowed was the removal of competition with the 
canals of the State. It did not succeed. Nor 
have Western forwarders been cordially disposed 
to patronize the canals. This unfavorable dis- 
position is said to be in a great degree chargea- 
ble to the policy pursued by the Canal Board of 


Six a year yas the average in the reign | 


‘The pace of | 


The | 


In the} 


saddling upon the canal revenues the mainte- 
nance of more than three hundred miles of use- 
less and expensive lateral canals, and an increas- 
ing army of unnecessary office-holders. It was 
not to be expected that Western men would sus- 
tain cheerfully, even in imagination, the entire 
expense of the tributary canals of New York, 
their officials and others making profits from 
their repairs. Nor will the tax-payers of the 
State long consent to an extraordinary taxation 
of two or three millions of dollars annually for 
the benefit, as they regard it, of people outside 
| of the State. 

‘The tonnage reports of the Canal Department 
disclose a large falling off in the receipts of 
freight from the West. Formerly a million 
| barrels of flour used to be shipped by canal year- 
ly from Buffalo. In 1872 the quantity did not 
| reach six thousand barrels. ‘The number of bar- 
|rels of flour reaching tide-water by the canals 

was 1,826,509 in 1862, and but 145,431 in 1872. 
| Yet last year the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
| brought 757,842 barrels to Baltimore, and Bos- 

ton received 988,491 barrels by rail. In 1861 

the canals of New York transported 2,144,373 
| tons of Western products, and the three trunk 
| railroads, the New York Central, Erie, and Penn- 
| sylvania railroads, 905,521. In 1871 the ca- 

nals carried only 1,863,868 tons, and the rail- 
| roads 3,057,168. ‘The Grand Trunk of Canada 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad must add 
about 40 per cent. to the latter amounts. 

It is obvious that the transportation compa- 
nies using the canals are unable to compete. 
When the canals are open the railway companies 
will carry freight at non-remunerative prices to 
avoid the necessity of discharging help, making 
up the difference in the winter. With their im- 
mense ramifications, capital, and other advar- 
tages, they will occupy the field, leaving little ex- 
cept local business for their rivals. 

Indeed, at this very moment the great trunk 
| lines are making every preparation for increase of 
business. ‘he New York Central is laying down 
|two additional tracks, exclusively for freight, 
from Buffalo to Albany. ‘The Hoosac Tunnel 
will soon be ready, to cheapen transportation to 
| Boston. The Erie Railway is completing a 
| double track. ‘The Grand ‘Trunk has perfected 
arrangements for changing its gauge from Mon- 
treal to the West. ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad 
is devoting its special attention to its terminal 
facilities at Jersey City, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, and a line of ocean steamers has been es- 
tablished at Philadelphia under its auspices. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has steadily 
enlarged its business, and now the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad is entering the field also as a 
competitor. From fifty to seventy-five millions 
of dollars are to be expended for these purposes. 

It has been fondly urged that an expenditure 
upon the trunk lines of canal in this State, en- 
larging the locks, and deepening if not widening 
the channel, would enable their restoration to 
their former importance. In addition, the con- 
struction of the Niagara Ship-Canal from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario has been recommended. 
A proposition was entertained several years ago 
in Canada to construct a ship-canal from Lake 
Simcoe to Lake Ontario, and so shorten the dis- 
tance four hundred miles. ‘The late S. De Witt 





Bloodgood also suggested the making of ship 
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communication fom the river St. Lawrence to 
Lake Champlain and to the Hudson, thus crea- 
ting water communication without breaking bulk 
from Lake Superior to the city of New York. 
But revolutions seldom go backward ; and it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the trade lost by 
the canals is likely to be regained under any sup- 
posable conditions. ‘The people, already chafing 
under onerous taxation, will be exasperated at 
the increase of their burdens which such an ovt- } 
lay would require. So far as rivalry by the ca- | 
nals is concerned, the railroad companies have | 
and may keep the advantage. 

Other remedies suggested take their form from | 
the peculiar financial theories of publicists. ‘The | 
free-trader can see no propriety in arbitrary ob- | 
structions on commerce, such as the granges ‘have 
attempted. Competition and other agencies, it | 
is insisted, will correct the matter. But those | 
suffering from the present condition of affairs 
lack the patience as well as confidence for such 
results, 

There are others who prescribe an adverse pol- 
icy. Instead of sending flour and wheat to mar- 
ket over long routes, they propose that the market 
shajl come to the neighborhood of the producer, 
by the establishing of manufactories and ware- 
houses in the grain-growing States. ‘They de- 
clare, with great plausibility, that if the rates for | 
transportation are reduced, the farmers of the 
West will receive better prices for only a brief 
period. ‘The extraordinary stimulus thus given | 
will tend to increase production, and thus reduce 
the prices below the present figures. It will be | 
as necessary then as now to look for a remedy. 

In the present stage of the controversy, there- 
fore, it is not easy to foreshadow the event. When | 
an evil is immediately present, the sufferer will | 
not be turned away by a theory of political econ- 
omy. But, in the discussions which are inevita- | 
ble, it is to be hoped that the members of each | 
department of industry will take broader views 


| 
of their mutual dependence, and appreciate that | 
no one class can long thrive at the expense of | 
another. 


LABOR. 


‘The importance of statistical knowledge is be- | 
coming more fully appreciated every year, and 
some of our public journals are discussing the 
expediency of a national census more frequent 
and more thorough than is now the rule. As 
the basis of legislation and enterprise, there is 
no doubt of its value. Our modern civilization, 
to an extent before unusual, acknowledges its 
relations to the industrial population, and there- 
fore all information in respect to labor and the 
condition of our working-people is the more 
highly treasured. ‘Their welfare, their comfort 
and prosperity, are essential to the success of 
our institutions and governmental system. ‘The 
Old World designation of ‘‘ dangerous classes”’ is 
applied with a very ill grace to that part of our 
population to whose labor all our wealth, public 
as well as personal, owes its existence. 

The number of working-people in this coun- 
try, as exhibited by the census of 1870, pursuing 
specific occupations was 12,505,923, of whom 
10,669,436 were males, and but 1,836,487 were 
females. It is a little curious that of the :vomen 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty-nine so 
many as 8,150,000 do not appear at all upon 





the table of specific occupations, although the 
greater portion must have some kind of regular 
employment. ‘The war has increased the num- 
ber of our workers. In the census of 1860 they 


| constituted but about one-fourth of the popula- 


tion, whereas in 1870 the ratio is augmented to 


| one-third, and, with a proper addition for female 


industry, would have constituted a full half. 
The greatest change has been at the South, 
where many, women as well as men, who were 


| formerly regarded as beyond the reach of want, 


now labor for their subsistence. 

Of our working force as enumerated, 9,802,038 
were born in this country, 949,161 in Ireland, 
836,502 in Germany, 801,779 in England and 
Wales, 189,307 in British North America, 109,- 
681 in the three Scandinavian states, 71,993 in 
Scotland, 58,197 in France, and 46,300 in China 
and Japan. These are distributed as follows : 
Agriculture, 5,992,471; mining, manufactures, 
and mechanics, 3,707,421; professions, 2,684,- 

793; trade and transportation, 1,119,228. In 
the minor classification are 56,064 sailors, 8975 
steamboat men, and 7388 canal men; 62,382 
physicians, 43,874 clergymen, 40,736 lawyers, 
136,066 teachers, 67,912 office-holders, 23,935 
barbers, 9519 musicians, 5286 journalists, 2286 
army and navy officers, 94,170 employed in ho- 
tels, and 26,090 in liver 'y-stables. 

( ‘omplaint has justly been made that the sta- 
| tistics of our laboring and producing population 
are so imperfect that they can only be elaborated 
so as to give proximate results. ‘The machinery 
for taking them is clumsy and antiquated, and 

yerhauled and reconstructed. It has 
been suggested, in view of the approaching Cen- 
tenary, that an intermediate census be taken in 

1875, to exhibit what has been achieved by the 
United States during a hundred years of nation- 
al existence. As in most of the States an enu- 
meration is made so as to alternate with the 
Federal census, we can have substantially the 
same thing by procuring the adoption by the 

Legislatures of a uniform system, 

The Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massa- 
chusetts has been engaged for four years, under 
much embarrassment, in obtaining and elabora- 
ting the statistics of that State, and exhibiting 
the condition of the laboring population. The 
results are not flattering nor acceptable in many 
quarters, but they have aroused great interest 
abroad and in other States. It is hardly to be 
supposed that other States or countries would 
bear a like scrutiny with more gratifying dis- 
closures. But the condition of the industrial 
population is now engaging the attention of the 
civilized world, and workmen in the different 
countries are taking the matter into hand them- 
selves. Suppression is, therefore, out of the 
question, and the future statesman must take 
this subject more earnestly into account in his 
calculations. 

From the tables prepared by the bureau it ap- 
pears that there were employed in manufactures 
and handicrafts, in 1870, 279,380 persons, the 
population of the State being given at 1,457,351. 
Of that number 179,032 are males over sixteen 
years of age, 86,229 females over fifteen years, 
and 14,119 children, whom the law prescribes 
shall be not less than ten years old. ‘The aver- 
age number of days of labor for the year was 
280, and the total amount of wages paid was 
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$118,051,886, the average to each adult male 
being $536 52, each female $237 22, and to 
each child $150 76. ‘The average wages per 
day was $2 42 to males, $1 07 to females, and 
68 eents to the children. ‘Total number of es- 
tablishments giving employment, 13,214 ; of oc- 
cupations, 273. 

The number of ‘‘ unskilled laborers” employ- 
ed in agriculture, manufacturing establishments, 
at sea and in fisheries, and other pursuits, is 


143,563 ; occupations, 66; average wages per | 
day, $1 70; average number of days employed, | 


248; average annual earnings, $421 60. 

The average expenditure for living for nine- 
teen selected families, in 1872, averaging 5.2 
persons, was $697 78 per family, and $132 33 
for each person. ‘The following are the items : 
Groceries and provisions per family, $258 58 ; 
vegetables, $26 66; clothing, $134 07; rent, 
$76 78; fuel, $51 72; light, $6 31; furniture, 
$29 50; education, $12 80; sickness, $16 33; 


recreation and travel, $17 79; charity, $7 50; | 


religion, $14 44; societies, $6 50; newspapers, 
$8 74; sundries, $30 06. It is unnecessary to 
state that these families lived out of Boston. 


Among the articles of consumption, the fol-| 


lowing items are interesting: Flour, per family, 
972 pounds ; molasses, 10.8 gallons ; corn meal, 
148 pounds ; tea, 9 pounds; coffee, 13 pounds ; 
sugar, 194 pounds; soap, 49.1 pounds ; butter, 
100.8 pounds ; cheese, 31.8 pounds; lard, 64.5 
pounds; rice, 9.2 pounds; fresh fish, 66.6 
pounds; salt fish, 73.4 pounds; poultry, 34 
pounds ; milk, 266.3 quarts ; eggs, 26.2 dozen ; 
potatoes, 20.9 bushels; roasting beef, 53.7 
pounds; beef for soup, 41.6 pounds; _beef- 
steak, 90.1 pounds ; corned beef, 124.4 pounds ; 
veal, 35.9 pounds; mutton, 53.7 pounds; fresh 
pork, 51.1 pounds; salt pork, 106.8 pounds ; 
ham, 44.3 pounds. 

The report also gives information of the re- 
lations sustained by wage-laborers to savings- 
banks—a disclosure which seems to have some- 
what displeased officers of those institutions. 
The figures are chiefly prepared from the report 
of the Bank Commissioner. ‘The summary of 
returns from fourteen banks showed that three- 
sevenths of the deposits made in 1871 belonged 


to persons able to deposit more than $500 at one | 


time, and that thirteen-fourteenths of the whole 
number of deposits amounted to but $37,249 out 
of $506,873, the entire amount. The laborers 
for wages are thus shown to be the most numer- 
ous class of depositors ; but those who could de- 
posit at one time $300 or more—an amount that 
a wage-laborer as a general thing could not do 
—hold by far the largest amounts. An analysis 
of the Bank Commissioner's reports for a series 
of years brings to view like results all over the 
State. By law the depositors are divided into 
two classes—those depositing $300 or more at 
one time, and those depositing a less amount. 
Since 1867 the following has been the average 
of deposits of the two classes : 

Ist Class. 2d Class.| Ist Class, 2d Class. 
867....$475 60....$53 30 | 1970... .$573 33....$55 20 
368.... 540 32.... 51 58 | 1871.... 590 86.... 53 37 

--+. 550 06.... 48 94 
The total results disclosed the following facts : 
In 1867 one-eighteenth of the whole number 
of deposits amounted to one-third of the whole 
amount deposited ; in 1868 and 1869 one-seven- 


| teenth of the whole number comprised two-fifths 
of the amount; in 1870 one-fourteenth amount- 
ed to three-sevenths of the amount, and in 1871 
to almost one-half—thus establishing that per- 
sons not laborers for wages deposit at least one- 
half of the amount in savings-banks, that the 
| deposits by those laborers average less than $50 
at any one time, and that manufacturers, traders, 
| lawyers, and capitalists use those banks in pref- 
erence to other banks, or to making other in- 
vestments. 

The ratio of depositors in the State is about 
thirty-eight in one hundred; but this is offset 
by the fact that during the five years cited the 
number of withdrawals, many of them in full, 
are equal to more than half the number of de- 
| posits. 

The reduction of hours of daily labor to ten, 

wherever made, appears to have inured to the 
| advantage of employers as well as of employed. 
Such has been also the experience in England. 
In the Pemberton Mills, at Lawrence, a man was 
employed to take the result daily of every half 
hour’s work, and invariably the last hour was 
| found to be the least productive. The compa- 
nies that have adopted the new system express 
unwillingness to return to the longer hours. 

These statistics are pregnant with conclusions 
of vital importance. We could wish that like 
data were at hand elsewhere. ‘The labor ques- 
tion is agitating the entire community, and the 
controversy can be adjusted permanently only in 
accordance with a policy that shall be alike fair 
to employers and employed. That policy must 
be the fruit of experience and careful observa- 
tion. A national census in 1875, taken with a 
direct view to a full presentation of the subjects 
here alluded to, would accomplish much toward 
an elucidation of the problem. Legislation could 
| be more judiciously employed, and those directly 
concerned would be enabled to act more intelli- 
gently. 

Dr. Edward Young, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, has addressed a letter to 
the consuls of the United States in Europe, re- 
questing them to furnish such information as 
they can gather as to the average rates of wages 
received by mechanics and others, prices at re- 
tail of the principal articles of subsistence, cost 
of house-rent, and such other statistics of labor 
as can be procured, In regard to large manu- 
factories, they are requested to give the average 
weekly wages paid for each kind of labor, and 
to each employed therein; also, in detail, the 
weekly expenditures of mechanics and other 
workmen, and to gather such facts in regard to 
the health, comfort, education, and morals as 
can be readily obtained. Dr. Young proposes 
to submit to Congress next winter a report on 
the cost and condition of labor in Europe as 
compared with the United States. 


FACTORY LABOR. 


| Complaint is made in Massachusetts because 
|of the non-enforcement of the law regulating 
| children’s labor in factories. The enactment 
| prescribed ten years as the lowest age at which 

children might be so employed, and limits the 

day’s work to ten hours. But there are no pains 
| taken for its enforcement ; and all over the State 
| children from eight to fifteen years of age are 
| kept at work for eleven, twelve, or more hours 
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daily the entire year round. By the census of 
1870, which but approximates the actual num- 
ber, there are 14,075 children and youth em- 
ployed, and their wages average $150 76 per 
year. Many of them can not read. The law 
requires that they shall receive three months of 
schooling in each year; and some attention is 
given to the matter in Fall River, Salem, Spring- 
field, and a few other towns, but in general it is 
systematically disregarded. No provision is made 
to enforce the law, and the neglect seems to be 
on purpose. Yet whenever a factory is conduct- 
ed in compliance with the law, the product is 
said to be maintained without sensible diminu- 
tion. Less time is lost from occasional sickness 
when the term of day’s labor is shortened. The 
wasting of human beings that property may be 
created would thus seem to be as unnecessary as 
unjustifiable. 

Massachusetts almost seems to be becoming 
somewhat of a step-mother to her population. 
Despite her school laws, about eight and a half 
per cent. of her population over ten years of 
age, 97,742 in all, are unable to read and write ; 
whereas in Wiirtemberg, having about the same 
population, every child over six years old can 
read and use both pen and pencil. In the man- 
ufacturing towns of Massachusetts the non-at- 
tendance at school is greatest. Connecticut is 
said to make no better showing than Massachu- 
setts in this matter. <A tenth of the children 
have no schooling at all. 

In Denmark a law has lately been passed lim- 
iting factory labor to ten hours a day, and pro- 
hibiting the employment of children above six 
hours daily. A similar enactment was made in 
England twenty-five vears ago, and it has been 
proposed recently in Parliament to make a far- 
ther reduction. 

The employment of women would seem also 
to deserve attention. The peculiar nature of 
mill-work renders it severely taxing to their vi- 
tality. ‘There is a higher death-rate of women 
and children in manufacturing than in agricul- 
tural communities. It has accordingly been 
recommended by the commissioners employed 
by Parliament to investigate the subject that 
women and young persons under the age of 
eighteen employed in all kinds of textile manu- 
factures should be forbidden to work more than 
fifty-four hours per week, or more than nine and 
a half hours in any single day. ‘They also rec- 
ommend that the day’s work should not begin 
till eight o'clock, and that the minimum age at 
which children should be employed as full-timers 
and half-timers be raised. It is considered hard- 
ly probable that these suggestions, however ju- 
dicious and humane, will speedily be adopted. 
As the matter now stands, the principal differ- 
ence between the legislation of Old England and 
New Engiand consists in the more careful en- 
forcement. of the law on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


WATERING STOCK. 

Not only the railway companies, but other 
corporations, are called to account by the public 
press. The Independent has noticed the prac- 
tice of ‘* watering the stock”—issuing shares to 
stockholders for which nothing has been paid. 
Banks, insurance companies, and some other 
corporations are expressly prohibited from do- 
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ing this, but railroad and other companies ex- 


ercise a wider liberty. ‘The nominal stock of a 
corporation affords but an imperfect idea of the 
amount of capital actually invested. A few 
years ago Commodore Vanderbilt, it is said, 
gave up the endeavor to acquire control over the 
Erie Railroad because he ‘‘could not fight a 
paper-mill.” Yet the road over which he pre- 
sides has indulged in the same practice to 
which he alluded. The total cost of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad was 
$63,299,624 ; but it is represented by and divi- 
dends are paid upon stock, bonded debt, and con- 
solidation certificates amounting to $105,924,349 
—an excess of over forty-two millions. A rail- 
road in Ohio, it is asserted, receives by such 
hocus-pocus an annual dividend of forty per cent. 
on its actual cost. 

Gas-light companies are also offenders. The 
Brooklyn Gas-light Company, with only an actual 
paid capital of $287,000, has issued $2,000,000 
of stock, on which the annual dividends range 
somewhere from ten to twenty per cent. Similar 
things are true of other gas-light companies ; and 
the endeavor on the part of legislative or local 
authority to ascertain the facts has been resisted 
with great energy and ingenuity. Other corpora- 
tions, at the time of beginning business or subse- 
quently, pursue the same practice, till the artless 
community suppose it to be a “‘ vested right.” It 
enables stockholders to realize large profits by 
selling their shares to others, and affords a pre- 
text for requiring from the public a higher rate 
for service. ‘The practice enters largely into the 
pending controversy between the railway com- 
panies and the farmers of the West, and the 
new constitution of Illinois provides that ‘‘no 
railroad corporation shall issue any stock or 
bonds except for money, labor, or property act- 
ually received and applied to the purposes for 
which such corporation was created, and all 
stock dividends and other fictitious increase of 
the capital stock or indebtedness of any such 
corporation shall be void.” Such a provision, it 
would seem, ought to extend to all corporations, 
and to be adopted every where, to arrest the 
practice—barring the idea that will intrude, that 
it is like locking the stable door after the horse 
was stolen. Other publicists have suggested a 
law taxing corporations upon their capital and 
evidences of debt, thus making fictitious stock 
undesirable. But doubts interpose whether leg- 
islation can be had sufficiently summary to ac- 
complish this end. Corporations of large means 
have ever met with much favor from legislative 
bodies. The controversy, however, has begun, 
and is likely to be a long one, involving more 
questions and issues than is now imagined. 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


In several of the States women are coming 
forward to exercise some of the functions which 
government assumes as belonging to itself. In 
several of the Western Legislatures they have 
served acceptably as clerks. In 1867 and 1869 
several were employed in the engrossing of bills 
by the Clerk of the Assembly of New York, the 
only objection ever made to their formal appoint- 
ment being that ‘‘they could not vote,” and 
therefore were in the way of an advantageous 
distribution of patronage. The Wyoming Leg- 
islature has not yet passed beyond the province 
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of experiment. But in several States, Eastern] This decision will give the quietus to a prac- 
as well as Western, women serve as school of- | tice which has been carried to an abuse, threat- 
ficers, and do it well. Massachusetts and Con- | ening calamitous results. 

necticut have had them acting as visitors, and | . " wi 
in the latter State the superintendent mentions MISCELLANEOUS. 

the subject with approbation. ‘‘ Women excel] The statistics of immigration for 1873 keep 
as teachers,” says the report, and ‘‘ outside of | about equal pace with those of 1872, in seven 
the family she nowhere seems so truly to occupy | months of this year there being 183,992 against 
her appropriate sphere.” Such women, well | 185,673 for the corresponding period last year. 
educated, experienced, in practical sympathy | There has been a considerable falling off in the 
with the work of the school-room, and with lei- | arrivals from Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, Mecklen- 
sure and heart for the duties of the office, ‘‘ may | burg, Prussia, Saxony, England, Wales, Scot- 
be wisely employed in the supervision of schools,” | land, and France; and an increase from Ireland, 
In Kansas women not only hold school offices, | Austria, Alsace, Holstein, Schleswig, Denmark, 
but vote for the candidates. The Legislature | Switzerland, Italy, Russia, and other states. 

of Illinois passed a law last winter authorizing| The four American ‘‘ Bank of England for- 
women to hold any school office in the State, | gers,” Austin B. Bidwell, George Bidwell, 
and the teachers generally seem to approve of | George Macdonald, and Edwin Noyes, were 
the law. The women evidently do likewise, for | found guilty at the Central Criminal Court, 
in many counties women become candidates for | London, August 26, and were sentenced to penal 
the office of county superintendent of schools. | servitude for life. 

Next year some woman may compete for the 
oftice of State superintendent. 





. August 24.—A gale took piace off the coast 
TOWN TDING F 2 Ty SES = fs ‘ : . 
TOWN BONDING FOR RAILROAD PURPOSES. | of British North America exceeding any on rec- 
‘ eighteen years the Cour als of | ord for many years. The destruction of life has 
After eighteen years the Court of Appeals « y) 
the State of New York has declared the legisla- | been terrible. On the coast of the Magdalen 
tion unconstitutional authorizing municipal cor- | Islands more than fifty schooners were wrecked. 
porations to issue their bonds to aid in the con- | A bark from Labrador was driven on shore with 
struction of railroads. The judgment of the | 200 passengers on board. At Cow Head, when 
court was rendered by Associate Justice Martin the gale was at its fiercest, a fleet of twenty 
Grover, and includes a review of the entire sub- | French fishing vessels were destroyed with all 
ject. It is declared to be within the power of | their crews. A large number of vessels were 
the Legislature to provide that money shall be | stranded on the northern shore of Prince Edward 
raised by towns on bonds issued to be paid by | Island. More than fifty bodies of seamen were 
taxation to construct and improve its public high- | washed ashore. ‘Thirty vessels were lost in the 
ways, but it has no such authority over the towns | North Bay alone. On land the destruction was 
in respect to aiding a private corporation. Leg- | also prodigious; crops, barns, and houses were 
islators can compel towns to issue bonds in aid | swept away by the hurricane. Cape Breton 
of railrcads if they are public highways in the | was thoroughly devastated, and now starvation 
same sense as common roads. It has been uni- | 1s aptrehended. On the Nova Scotia end of the 
formly held that the right of eminent domain | Bay of Canso all the wharves were carried away, 
may be exercised so far in behalf of railway cor- | The losses amount to several millions of dollars. 
porations as is necessary for the construction and | The ocean steamers encountered the gale in mid- 
operation of the road upon the ground that the | ocean, but no disasters occurred.—An accident 
road and its operation were for a public purpose, | happened on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the real estate condemned for its use was | about four miles from Cameron. The track 
taken for public and not private use. But it is | spread, throwing off the train. Two of the cars 
equally clear that the property acquired for the | were rolled down an embankment, fatally injur- 
corporation belongs to it exclusively, and its own- | ing four passengers, immigrants.—A fire broke 
ership is as absolute as that of any private indi- | out at Belfast, Maine, destroying over 125 houses. 
vidual of property belonging to him. Yet the It destroyed all the wharf buildings except on 
road is operated for the private emolument of | the two steamboat wharves, and rendered 130 
its stockholders, and therefore the corporation is | families homeless. One old lady, aged eighty- 
private. Municipal corporations are created by two, perished by the flames. Loss, $500,000. 
the Legislature as instrumentalities of the gov- | August 31.—Charles Harmon and Mary Her- 
> > ar ~ aly c« > — " . 1 S eles suey aan 
i -| bert, while crossing the Schuylkill River neai 
ernment, and are absolutely subject to its con- | be » * erasing: Le att es 
trol so far as legislation for governmental pur- Kissinger’s Bridge, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
pose is concerned. If the purpose to be effected | were carried over the falls and drowned. Har- 
is public, a mandatory statute is valid. If it is | mon is said to have purposely accomplished the 
a private enterprise, it is not within the province drowning. ' ; 
of legislation, and is therefore void. A railroad | September 5.—An explosion occurred in the 
corporation savors of the characteristics of both ; | Lincoln mine, in Sutter County, California, suf- 
is public as to its franchise, e eet as to | fo ming a Ur i wg 
the ownership of its property and its relations to September 8.—Four children playing m a 
its stockholders. ‘The Legislature is supreme | sand pit near Columbus, Wisconsin, were ‘buried 
only as to public purposes. The act of 1870, in | by the caving in of the sand, and three of them 
respect to bonds by municipal corporations to aid —a = oe pe 
in construction of railroads, relates to private| September 10.—A fire broke out in the Hol- 
purposes, is to that extent void, and, as the lat- | liday Street Theatre, Baltimore, a little past mid- 
ter feature is inseparable from the former, the | night, totally destroying the building, and doing 
entire act must be held to be void. much damage to the Baltimore City College, St. 
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Nicholas Hotel, and other structures. The loss | 


is about $100,000. This was one of the oldest 
theatres in the United States. 
September 11.—A train of the Chicago, Rock 


Island, and Pacific Railroad encountered an ox, | 


and the locomotive and first passenger car were 

thrown off the track. ‘The engineer was killed, 

and five other persons dangerously injured. 
September 15.—The propeller Jronsides, En- 


gelmann line, left Milwaukee September 14, | 
encountered a violent gale next morning, and | 


foundered. ‘The captain and twenty of the crew 
and passengers were drowned. 

August 24.—A heavy thunder-storm passed 
over England, resulting in much damage and 
some loss of life. Childerly Hall, near Cam- 
bridge, historically connected with the reign of 
Charles I., was struck by lightning, and burned 
to the ground. 
fire. —A water-spout burst at Guanajuato, in Mex- 
ico, destroying much property and several lives. 

August 25.—The storm reached Belgium. 
One of the largest warehouses at Antwerp was 
struck and set on fire by the lightning. The 
flames extended to other buildings, doing a dam- 
age of $400,000. 


August 29.—The boiler of a flax mill at Hil- | 


loroed, in Sweden, exploded, destroying several 
shops, and killing nine persons. The king and 
queen, being at Fredensburg, hastened to the 
place, and directed measures for the relief of the 
injured. 

September 6.—A fire broke out simultaneous- 
ly at the four corners of the Plaza Vapor, in 
Havana, Cuba, destroying the entire square of 
buildings. ‘The panic was fearful, parents hurl- 
ing their children from the balconies to escape the 
flames. About twenty lives were lost. Dam- 
ages, $8,000,000, on which the insurance was 
but $524,000. Upward of twenty-five hundred 
persons occupying the buildings were made home- 
less. 

September 10.—Three railway accidents are 
announced as occurring at different points in 
England. 

September 12.—The express train leaving Vi- 
toria for Madrid ran off the track, and was to- 
tally wrecked. Seventeen persons were killed, 
and seventy badly injured.—A schooner sunk in 
the Mersey, drowning all on board. 

September 14.—The American schooner Addie 
Osborn, of Provincetown, Massachusetts, was run 
down by the British steamer Precursor, from 
Sydney, Cape Breton, and sunk. The captain, 
Duncan M‘Donald, first mate, and two seamen 
were drowned. ‘Three men were rescued. 

September 17.—A fire broke out in Chicago, 
near the corner of Seventeenth and Halstead 
streets, and destroyed sixty-four buildings, prin- 
cipally tenements, ‘Total loss, $250,000.—The 
steam-ship Panther was cast ashore at St, Barde, 
Nova Scotia, and four of the crew drowned.— 
The Pacific Mail steamer Costa Rica, from Ho- 
nolulu, ran ashore in a fog at Point Diable, near 
the entrance of the harbor of San Francisco. All 
the passengers were saved by the boats. Quar- 
termaster Harris was badly injured. Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff and family were among the passengers. 


OBITUARY. 


August 26.—At Hartford, Connecticut, of pa- 
ralysis, John W. Johnson, M.D., late president 


Other buildings were also set on | 
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of the National Eclectic Medical Association, 
aged fifty-six.—At Waterbury, Connecticut, the 
| Hon. Green Kendrick, former Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, aged seventy-five. 

August 30.—At Savannah, Georgia, Jacob N. 
Cardoza, aged eighty-seven. He was the former 
proprietor of the Southern Patriot, and an able 
advocate of free trade, and at the time of his 
death was the oldest editor in America. 

September 1.—At Washington, D. C., Robert 
Singleton Hickman, aged sixty. For near thirty 
years ‘* Beau Hickman” was as noted as his mod- 
el, Beau Brummel, in London. Te was an adept 
in personal adornment, of facile manners and 
morals, and, after a career of gayety, became 
dependent on contributions, which he levied re- 
morselessly upon his acquaintances and strangers, 
| till, becoming a helpless paralytic, he was convey- 
ed to a hospital to die. His family connections 
are unknown.—At White Sulphur Springs, the 
Hon. Daniel Moreau Barringer, of North Caro- 
| lina. He was a prominent politician, and was 
minister to Spain during the administrations of 

Presidents Taylor and Fillmore, member of the 
| Peace Congress in 1861, and of the Philadelphia 
| National Union Convention in 1866. 
September 4.—At the White Sulphur Springs, 
| Virginia, the Hon. Chester Isham Reed, late 
| judge of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 

aged fifty. —At Smyrna, New York, Hon. Demas 

Hubbard, late Representative in Congress, aged 
| sixty-eight.— At Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, 
| Colonel Hiram Appelman, late Secretary of State. 
| He commanded the Eighth Connecticut regi- 
| ment, and was wounded at Antietam.—At New 
Orleans, Christian Roselius, aged seventy. He 
| was a native of Bremen, and held the office of 
| Attorney-General of Louisiana from 1840 to 1843. 
| He was a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
| ventions of 1845, 1852, and 1864. 
| September 6.—At Hartford, William Hudson. 
| He printed the first Bible ever published in this 
| country. 

September 10.—At Portland, Maine, John 

Asher Ware, late editor of the Portland Argus, 

| aged ninety-one.—At Yankton, Dakota Terri- 
tory, General Edwin S. M‘Cook, Secretary of 
| the Territory, was shot by P. P. Wintermute, 
| and died a few hours afterward. 

August 24.—At Lima, Peru, Dr. José Simeon 
| Tejerda, Mayor of Lima and President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

September 7.—At the rectory of Kirby Mal- 
lory, in Leicestershire, England, Elizabeth Mary, 
dowager Lady Byron, aged seventy-nine. She 
was the wife of George Anson, the seventh Lord 
Byron, and mother of the present lord. 

September 11.—At Vienna, of suicide, Prince 
Nicholas Paul Charles Esterhazy de Galantha, 
aged fifty-six. 

September 15.—At Havre, France, Don Fer- 
dinand Munoz, Duke of Rianzares, second hus- 
band of the late Queen Christina, mother of 
Isabella II. of Spain. He married the queen 
about two months after the death of her first 
husband, Ferdinand VII., but the alliance was 
regarded as illegal till authorized by a royal de- 
cree, October 13, 1844. 

September 17.—At London, Admiral Charles 
Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Cambridgeshire, aged seventy-four.—At 
Paris, N. F. A. Darblay, aged ninety. 
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CORRESPONDENT at Frederick, Mary- 
tA land, writes: ‘* Your excellent magazine 
circulates extensively in our community, but | 
never see any thing in the Drawer as coming 
from this place. 1 send the following, which 
occurred here, changing the name only : 

‘* Pending the difficulties between the United 
States and England in 1812, much controversy 
arose as to how the difficulties could be amica- 
bly settled. Old Mrs. Meeker, who took snuff, 
drawing the back of her hand across the base of 
her nasal promontory, said, ‘Odds, bobs! what 
a to-do about nothing! why don't they git a 
couple of old women, and put ‘em together in a 
room, and /et ‘em conclude ?’” 

The old lady was sound. If those who make 
war would but think of the conclusion, which 
sooner or later must come, much blood and bull- 
ion would be saved. 


One of the wittiest as well as one of the most 
brilliant men Pennsylvania has produced was | 
the late George W. Barton, of Philadelphia, who 
once occupied a seat on the bench. ‘Trying a| 
case before a judge who was chiefly remarkable 
for obtuseness, he took occasion to say that he | 
had often seen a great ass in judicial vobes. 
‘*You speak from experience, | suppose,” was | 
the angry retort. 

“*Not at all,” replied Judge Barton, ‘‘I am | 
speaking directly from observation.” 


Wuen the motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace!” was | 
winning its way to popularity, a picnic party 
was formed with a view to promote that plat- 
form. ‘The excursionists were from a little in- | 
land town in Tennessee, and consisted of so- 
called Sonfeds, a sprinkling of loyal blue, and | 
colored citizens sufficient to give contrast in col- 
or. The elements were duly mixed. Repast | 
and repartee, wine and wit, had contributed to 
‘the general joy of the whole table,” as Mac- 
beth said when he had his little picnic. Mili- 
tary matters were ignored, and conversation cut | 
its channel into courses not contraband. | 

Every body was feeling how delightful a time | 
they were having, when, in a dinner pause pre- | 
ceding the toast, ‘‘‘I'o the health of the nation,” | 
the wife of a Union colonel said to an ex-Con- 
federate captain: ‘‘ What strange notions the | 
Southern people had of the Yankees! I’m told 
they actually thought they had horns! What | 
could have induced such a fancy ?” 

“*Oh,” replied the captain, with an amiable | 
naiveté, ‘the facility with which they hooked | 
things!” 


**How hard it is to write good 1” was the 
commencement of a ‘*‘composition” on ‘* com- | 
position” by a student, some years ago, in one | 
of our first-class seminaries, ‘Something of the | | 
same sort must have existed in Rutgers College 
recently, where the Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, having given the Freshmen 
of that venerable institution the ‘*‘ Animal king- 
dom” as the subject of disquisition, received from 
every member of the class a copy of the follow- 
ing as his composition: ‘‘ The animul kingdum | 
differs somewhat from the Kingdum of Great | 


Drawer, 


Briton, inazmuch that it iz divided into differ- 
ent parts, kalled sub-kingdums. ‘Tha are split 
up az follows, into the water kind, wich iz klams, 
and the fishes, and the wale, wich iz the biggest. 
Then kums the land animulz, them wich kreeps 
such az the hoss and the man; but the man 
kreeps on his handz and neez; then kums them 


| wich swims in the air, such az the be and the 


egle, wich iz the biggest ov birdz. Awl animulz 
don’t have legs, but sum hav mor’an others doo, 
and sum are a good deel bigger ‘an others, az 
the Elifant, wich iz sum sizes bigger ’an the flee. 
Awl animulz don’t liv in the water, but tha du 
hav to liv whar thar iz air, sum don’t hav xo 


| hart, and we heer sum people sa that sum wimin 


are hartless, but we don’t know how that iz, fur 
we hay never dissected um. Most things what 
liv, except wiggitables, are kalled animulz. Sum 
animulz liv by eating each other, and are kalled 
kanniballs. A grate meny animulz eat anithing 
tha kan get hold ov, wile others are more choice 
in their grub.” 


Tue learned and popular Judge B——, now 


| on the Supreme Bench of California, was re- 


cently trying a case where a farmer claimed 


| damages against a mining company for blowing 


vailings on to the farmer’s land. A witness tes- 
tified as to the effect of a stick lying in the 
stream of water carrying the vailings and ob- 
structing the same. 

JupGE B (to witness). 
this stick you speak of?” 

Witness. ‘‘I don't recollect.” 

JupGe B **Can’t you approximate to the 
size?” » 

Witness. ‘‘ Well, no; I didn’t measure it.” 

Jupce B—— (growing impatient). “Well, 
Sir, was it as thick as my wrist?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Well, yes, somewhat larger: from 
my recollection, now, I should judg re it to have 


** How large was 


| been about as thick as your head.” 


A jocular expression seemed to play upon the 
features of the audience, the size of the stick 
having been fairly approximated. 


Tue late Lord Palmerston, like most men who 
have become famous in literature or politics, was 
a capital raconteur, and enjoyed keenly the tell- 


| ing of a good anecdote. Lord Shaftesbury, one 
| of the most philanthropic men of England, mar- 


ried Lady Palmerston’s eldest daughter by Earl 
Cowper, her first husband. Lord Palmerston 
was never weary of telling stories about his son- 
in-law, whose religious zeal he did not much be- 
lieve in or care for; and Lord Shaftesbury al- 
ways took them in good part. Many years ago 
Lord P. called across the table to Lord John 
Russell, who sat reading a newspaper at the 
** Garrick :” 

‘* Russell, have you read Tony’s” (the nick- 
name by which he always designated the Earl 


9 


| of Shaftesbury, whose name is Anthony Ashley 


Cowper) ‘‘ speech last night before the parsons 


| and paupers at Exeter Hall ?” 


**T have not, my lord,” replied Lord John, 
whose priggishness never permits him to treat or 
address any person familiarly. 

** Well, read it. It’s devilish good, and the 
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examination of the children at the close, I am 
told, was better still.”’ 

** How so?” ; 

**’'Tony was asking the children a variety of 
questions of a Scriptural nature, to which he had 
received very satisfactory answers. Just as he 
was concluding, he addressed a girl somewhat 
older than the rest, and among other things in- 
quired, ‘ Who made your vile body?’ ‘ Please, 
my lord,’ responded the unsophisticated girl, 
‘Betsey Jones made my body, but I made the 
skirt myself!’ ” 


Arter all, we must look to the country for 
true poetry. ‘The city man can sometimes do it, 
but not as a steady thing, so many other things 
are always going on in cities. Of the elegiac | 
we have seldom perused a more touching bit | 
than the following, published by request, in a| 
recent number of the Clear Lake Observer. | 
It was inspired by the death by drowning of | 
Frankie Brown, at Clear Lake, Iowa, Sunday | 
evening, June 29, 1873, and is the tribute of a 
friend. 


Frankie, the news reached me at cleven 
That thy soul had passed from this earth and gone 
to heaven. 


Though I knew thy soul had found its rest, 

It caused a sad feeling within my breast. 

I knew thee when but a little child, 

Gentle, meek, and very mild; 

That same gentle spirit you carried to the last, 
Until thy body into the lake was cast. 

There you sleep in gentile slumber; 

The waters now are thy soft cover. 

We have looked for you all day in vain, 

But to-morrow we will look for you again. 
Yes, we'll search until we find thy resting-place, 
And can once more see thy gentle face; 

And when your friends have you caressed, 
We'll try and find for thee a better place to rest. 


There are three more verses, but anguish and 
lack of space prevent our giving them. 


We have heard from 
Maine, Maine, all honest and true, 


as the old Tippecanoe song has it. 

In a rural town in that State were seated at 
Farmer D——’s table some company at break- 
fast. The meal being nearly finished, the head 
of the family, having on his slippers, said to his 
youngest son, ‘‘Come, Lot, the dew is pretty 
heavy, and it’s rather wet; you run out and feed 
the pigs, twill save my rigging up.” The good 
son, looking at his father with critical eye, said, 
‘* Why, pop, you needn’t rig up to feed ’em; you 
look well enough.” 

It was a truthful observation. He did look 
well enongh. 


One can not fail to admire the fine sense of 
propriety of the proprietor of the Wisconsin ’ 
who ina recent number said, ‘‘ Owing to the | 
death of the editor there won’t be any leader 
on Tuesday, but look out for an old ripper on 
Wednesday.” 








We must do something for William Johnson. 
His ‘* Tobacco Salve” is, to use his own defer- 





ential way of stating it, ‘‘ entitled to be triumph- 
antly accorded a loftier altitude among the 
eventful epochs which have characterized the 


rise and progress of medical science than any 
other remedial agent ever attained.” 


“ 


Again: 
Tobacco Salve needs no acuition. It is the 
greatest blessing of the century, the panacea of 
all pain, the El Dorado of valetudinarians, and 
the synonym of perfection. Its infinite superi- 
ority as a pain annihilator over all other reme- 
dies has been immutably established beyond the 
faintest adumbration of the remotest doubt by 
an imposing avalanche of irrefragable evidence, 
mountain-high. Many who read this are doubt- 


| less skeptical as to its unequaled worth, and will, 


in their ignorance and bias, pronounce it a hum- 
bug; but ere another decade is added to the 
mighty past, we venture the vaticination that ev- 
ery body will joyfully recognize the glorious truth 
that Tobacco Salve has victoriously introduced 
the millennial era of medicine. Mark the pre- 
diction !” 

When we add that this thing can be had for 
the absurd figure of thirty-five cents, or three 
boxes for one dollar, we have said enough. It 
cures cholera, stiff neck (very good for stiff neck), 
fever and ague, cerebro-spinal meningitis, pim- 
ples, lame back, consumption, bunions, felons 
(strong on them), and cancer. ‘‘ Buy a box, 
and relegate all pains from your tenement of 
clay.” 


Ir any thing has taken earnest hold of the 
American collegian it is boating. Good oaring 
requires temperance, muscle, and all that sort 
of thing. A Washington friend sends us the 
first boating anecdote we have seen, and as the 
end of its paddle is tipped with a moral, we pub- 
lish it for the edification of college crews and 
punt clubs generally : 

In the month of April, 1873, the Analostan 
Boat Club of Washington, D. C., rowed a race 
with the Chesapeake, of Norfolk, Virginia, on 
the Potomac, above the Long Bridge, and were 
badly beaten. One of the reasons alleged for 
the defeat was the roughness of the water, 
caused by a fresh breeze, which did not, however, 
trouble the Norfolk boys, who are accustomed to 
pulling in the rougher waters of the Chesapeake. 
The race was followed by a banquet given by 
the victors, at which the beakers were often fill- 
ed. Late in the evening one of the Analostan 
crew was observed to depart from the place of 
festivity with rather uncertain step, and was hail- 
ed by an acquaintance with, ‘‘ Hello, Jones! 
what's the matter ?” 

In the befogged intellect of Jones the question 
was supposed to refer to the cause of his recent 
defeat, and he accordingly answered, ‘* Why 
(hic), r-r-rough water !” 

Of course it was, or it may have been the 
nutmeg. 





Many of our judges have during the hot sea- 
son just passed taken their vacation at the sea- 
side, and experienced the invigorating delights 
of the surf. None of them, we hope, were pur- 
sued or bored while thus occupied as was an 
English judge by Sir Richard Bethell, before the 
latter became Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
Sir Richard had applied to one of the judges for 
a rule, and was put off, delayed, and otherwise 
trifled with. Happening to be at a sea-side re- 
sort soon after, he saw the judge bathing, and at 
once put off in a boat to renew his application. 





EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 





The judge : saw ” en coming, and knowing what | 
a determined fellow he was, cried out, ** Take a 
rule, Bethell, take a rule,” and dived out of 
sight. It was doubtless an admiralty case. 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE. 
A GREEK LEGEND, 
By E. D. K. 


Pzometuevs fell sick—disease of the liver— 
A sudden attack, phlogistic, severe, 
And so painful, it set all his flesh in a quiver, 
While his moanings and groanings were dreadful 
to hear. 
Mis family absent, his woful condition 
maxcited the sy mpathies, tender and kind, 
Of pliying neighbors, who called a physician, 
‘Honorable,’ good-looking, well-mannered, refined. 
His name was Apollo, his pedigree famous, 
His blood of the oldest and bluest and best— 
A “regular” Med., nat a quack ignoraimus, 
And an F.M.M.S., Sir, besides all the rest. 
Well, ~ came; and, taking the hand of poor Prom- 
m 
Drew im his gold Frodsham, and turning his eye 
Meditatively toward the vault astronomi- 
Cal, rev’rently gazed at the star-studded sky. 
At length he awoke from his reve rie sole mn, 
And opened his mouth. ‘“ Tongue!” was just what | 
he said, | 
As, raising himself on his vertebral column, | 
He leaned o’er the Titan’s unstratified bed. 
“Hum—hum. Hepatitis, and probably chronic ; | 
I'll pre gn you some pills,” he remarked, with a 
smile 
That Prometheus fancied was slightly sardonic, 
“And a purgative gentle. You're full, Sir, of 
bile.” | 
Then he scratched off a Latin prescrip., this Apollo, | 
For Prom was a Greek, and it never would do 
For the fellow to find out what stuff he must swal- | 
low— 
There were secrets in those days the gods cal 
knew. | 
But Prom, being wiser in his generation } 
Than the children of light, when his doctor had 
gone 
Read the cabala through, and, in high indignation, 
Vowed he'd pitch his M.D. into fierce Phlegethon 
If ever again he came near him; then rending 
The writing in twain, it came floating down 
To subsequent ages, and, softly descending, 
Both pieces—mirabile ! fell in a town 
Called Boston—you've heard of it. There, a physi- 
cian, 
Earth-born, but “ regular,” “ first-class,” and “‘ old,” 
A man of undoubted social position, 
And holding his M.D. (the truth must be told) 
Dei gratia—et Harvard—self~ satisfied proctor 
Of the morals and methods of medical men 
Throughout the Bay State; consociate doctor 
Of the great Inquisition, and mighty with pen 
As with lancet—well, this man found lying 
On Beacon Hill, somewhere, or near Faneuil Hall, 
Apollo's old recipe—past all de nying 
The genuine papyrus; the rude Latin scrawl 
As distinct as if yesterday traced; and the potion 
Full drams and no scruples; familiar crossed R’ 8, 
Showing plainly, in we of the popular notion, 
That the Old School of medicine’s old as the stars. 
For this was the dose prescribed for Prom’s liver— 
Not, “ Kill off the vulture with Hercules’ club!” 
Hercules was an upstart—that wouldn’t do—never! 
Any more upon Caucasus than at the Hub. 
For Hercules, though no doubt very skillful 
In his way, scorned the well-beaten, time-honored | 
track, 
Was vulgar, pretentious, irrev’rent, and willful, 
In manners a boor—as to science, a quack. 
Kill the vulture? Oh, never! Prometheus must 
suffer 
For the good of the cause. No! here is the squib 
Apollo scratched down for the glorious old buffer: 
“ Hy., 3ij per diem; Ol. Ricini, ad lid.” 





NOTE, TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. Ep.,— 
Let the medicos bottle their wrat 
I never belonged to the gods, but am human ; 
What’s more, am a somewhat diminutive woman. 
Yours respectfully, Sir, 
A Lay Homeoratu. 


| ment on Change. 
| and of his habits entertain thee not, then watch 


Tue Drawer is indebted to Mrs. J. H. 


for the following odd epitaphs, taken from re ae 


stones, mostly in England: 


Here lies I and my three daughters, 

All from drinking the Cheltenham waters; 

If we had kept to the Epsom-salts 

We should not have been in these here vaults. 


In this grave reposes a dear little dear, 
Susie Lee her name, and her age just one year; 
She died of drug stuffs in too large a dose, 
Which threw her in fits and made her vamose. 
Sally Thomas is here, and that’s enough; 
Her departure from life was certainly ‘rough. 
From Sally take warning, when the cholera’s around, 
| To avoid unripe fruit, and eat only the sound. 


Here lies a spinster who wouldn't marry ; 
Didn’t care what people said ; 
She knew herself, whieh was enough. 
She was made of thin and brittle stuff, 
And had great spunk, and when aroused 
Could give a thump, if ‘twere her spouse. 
She knew no man would stand her tongue, 
Or sit in silence when she flung 
Things at his head. 
This was the reason, so she said, 
Why she never mar-ri-ed. 


In one of the cemeteries in Paris may be seen 
the following: 


I am anxiously expecting you.—a.p. 1827 
Here I am.—a.p. 1867. 


This one seems to be especially harrowing: 


Go, cruel Death! Thou hast cut down 
The fairest angel in all this kingdom. 
Her virtues and good qualities were su 
That surely she deserved a lord or judge; 
But her piety and great humility 
Made her prefer me, a Doctor of Divinity, 
Which heroic action, joined to all the rest, 
Made her to be esteemed the phenix of her sex. 
My grief for her was so sore 
That I can utter but two lines more: 
For this and all other good women’s sake, 
Never put blisters on a dying woman’s back, 


This on Martha Snell: 


Poor Martha Snell; her’s gone away; 

Her would if her could, but her couldn't, stay. 
Her’d two sore legs, and a bad-ish cough; 
But her legs it was as carried her off. 


OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK. 


CITY MEN. 

F, reader, you take up your position on the 
1 steps of the Royal Exchange, turning your 
eyes westward to where the golden cross of St. 
Paul’s glitters in the sunshine, high above the 
intervening spires of the Cheapside churches, 


| and stand idly as the busy crowd moves across 


the wide pavement in front, you may haply note 


| one or two characters not unworthy of study. 


You will see the typical man of business as he 
hurries to his office, or his dinner, or his appoint- 
Should an investigation of him 


the gambols of the red-shirted shoe-blacks, noisy 
and numerous, round the drinking fountain, or 
reclining beside their brushes under the shadow 
of the Duke of Wellington’s statue. Or note the 
coster-monger, with his barrow of temptation, in 
| the shape of sliced pine-apple or opened pome- 
| granate, moving on in obedience to the stern 
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‘THE MONUMENT.” 


mandate of the stolid policeman. Or observe 
the scavengers with patent brushes cieansing 
the asphalt. Or look at the crush of traffic op- 
posite the Mansion-Honuse, where, at the conflu- 
ence of half a dozen busy thoroughfares, a block 
of vehicles occurs frequently, amidst much ill 
language from the drivers of Pickford’s vans and 
the conductors of omnibuses. Or thou mayst— 
having gummoned up thy courage—open a con- 
versation with the splendid beadle of the Ex- 
change, and hear his no doubt valuable and 
refreshing opinion on men and things. 

In the City there remain one or two perfect 
types of the merchant as he has existed in Lon- 
don from time immemorial. Allowing for the 
alteration in costume, a merchant of Elizabeth’s 
time would find himself very much at home with 
a merchant of Victoria’s time. The typical Brit- 
ish merchant is as true to his traditions as to his 
interests: unconsciously true to them, for very 
often he might experience considerable difficulty 
in giving the meaning of either of these terms. 
Money is made under somewhat similar condi- 
tions in all ages, and the acquisition of money 
has a somewhat similar effect on all men. Of 
the old City itself, scarcely one brick has been 
left standing upon another. But of City men 
many old bricks have seemed to survive the 
shocks of time and chance, coming down to us 
from the good old days. It is true that new 


types have sprung up, called into existence by | 


new channels of enterprise, and novel modes of 


conducting the same; but the merchant, the | 
se Ne s “i 
bona fide citizen, the seeker after civic honors, 


the lover of civic feasts, has descended to us 
without the loss of a single peculiarity, and 


without the diminution of a solitary eccentricity. | 


Here he comes! With measured step and 
slow—for gout dictates cautious pedestrianism— 
the portly alderman marches past. His aspect 
is sour ; his eyes heavy and blood-shot ; his chin 
and cheek fat; his countenance florid—florid 
being the very mildest term wherewith to de- 
scribe its purpling tints. It has the color of an 
angry October sky, and is probably the result 
of an overapplication to the study of gastrono- 
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my. Fifty years ago that portly alderman was 
wont to have strong misgivings about to-mor- 
row’s dinner. He came up to London with the 
proverbial shilling, and was punctually relieved 
of it in the proverbial manner; he has risen 
vastly in the commercial and social scale since 
then. People talk of him with bated breath. 
He is a man made of money. Persistent energy 
has carried him from the bottom to the top of 
the ladder. He has gone through all the stages 
of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Industrious Apprentice.” While 
the idler slumbered at the desk he was wide 
awake. On Sunday he never played pitch-and- 
toss among the tombstones, but regularly sought 
the interior of the church, and worshiped de- 
murely by the side of his employer’s daughter, 
for even during his religious intervals he kept 
his eye upon the main chance. And so gradu- 
ally but surely he proceeded up the commercial 
rungs, rudely thrusting down, it may be, some 
less robust competitor—and look at him now! 
He has reached the height of his ambition; he 
has fulfilled his destiny. He wears a furred 
cloak of office, and beadles bob to him, and his 
footman wears powder, and he has his arms— 
his arms, you observe !—emblazoned on the pan- 
els of his chariot. The rude health which he 
laid in during the early stages of his career en- 
ables him to enjoy the port and turtle of declin- 
ing years, Other acquirements of his youth are 
less valuable. He is invariably gruffto his infe- 
riors, and to those who are intellectually or so- 
cially his superiors he is reserved. In conversa- 
tion with such he is consciously ill at ease. 
Under a mask of haughty indifference, amount- 
ing sometimes to brutal brusqueness, he conceals 
an extreme nervousness. His notions as to the 
use of the letter H are of the vaguest possible, 
and his syntax is simply deplorable. But among 
his equals he is quite at home. It is a small but 
charming circle. There are not many million- 
aires in the world, and the aldermen of the City 
of London are not numerous ; but though not 
numerous they are liberal, and hold that a man 
with a million of money may pronounce the 
Queen's English as he likes. But the alderman 
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| weaknesses of his fellow-creatures. The corpu- 


lent alderman lives on capital accumulated for 
himself by himself—and he looks it. ‘The Pro- 


| moter lives on capital produced for him by other 


| people, and on credit—and he looks it. 


| 
| 


His rich 
appearance, his jaunty but gentlemanly manner, 
his unfailing affability, are worth thousands of 
pounds annually to him. He is a capital man 
to meet for half an hour—but beware of his 
friendship. 

Following the Promoter is a man whose face 
seems furrowed with anxiety, and who walks as 
though he were walking for a wager. His hair, 


| once brilliantly sandy, is becoming fast tinged 


| Caledonian extraction. 


with gray. He is a bank manager. He is of 


The national character- 


| istics of shrewdness and economy have been to 


| 


him in place of capital. By a strict adherence 
to the admonitions given by Sir Pertinax Mac- 


| sycophant to his son he has obtained his present 


| eminence, such as it is. 


| 


THE PROMOTER. 


} 


has passed out of sight. No! 
catch sight of his white head. 


You once more 
See how the po- 


licemen order the tra‘fic to stop as the million 
of money crosses the street ! 

The next notability that passes us is of a more 
modern type, and is in many respects a com- 
plete contrast to the corpulent old citizen at! 


whom we have just been gazing. He is middle- 
aged, has a slim, elegant figure, and is fashion- 
ably dressed. In manner he resembles Puff in 
The Critic. 
spected, and yet no one knows positively what 
he is worth. His banking-book he keeps to 
himself. But he drives to town in the lightest 
and most charming brougham ever manufac- 
tured in Long Acre. He has a splendid house 
in Belgravia, and an opera-box in the grand tier. 
He is a Promoter of public companies. His gains 
are extraordinary. He will gain the confidence | 
of an individual or of the public at large in 
schemes from which less daring men turn trem- | 
blingly away. His prospectuses are genuine 
works of art. But his greatest triumphs are | 
those won in personal interview. He can make | 
any one believe in him. He will trap the most | 
wary. Should an intending share-holder seek 
him out, and put to him questions implying a | 
doubt as to the value of his latest undertaking, | 
his sharp, incisive manner, his frank but busi- | 
ness-like disclosures, and, above all, his half- | 
pitying smile at the incredulity of the inquirer, 
seldom fail to produce their effect, and the in- | 
quirer, blushing at his own simplicity in doubt- | 
ing the probity or judgment of the Promoter, in- | 
vests his money, and feels as safe of the twenty | 
per cent. dividend as if he had just paid the war- | 
rant for it into his banker’s. He is a believer in 
the frailty of humanity, and understands how to 
discover, and then how to take advantage of, the | 


This gentleman is immensely re- | 


He obtained consider- 
ation by lavishing respect. He has spent the 
greater part of his existence in ‘‘ booing to the 
great man.” He manages the men he bows to; 
for, as is frequently the case in London banks, 
he manages not only the institution itself, but 
also the directors of it. He has a soft, whee- 


| dling, suggestive way with him, and meetings of 


the board are principally occupied in giving sanc- 
tion to his schemes. 

The children of Israel are numerous and in- 
fluential in the vicinity of Threadneedle Street. 
They are of all grades, but have a common ob- 
ject—namely, to administer relief to the neces- 
sitous Gentile at rates of interest of varying enor- 
mity. That greasy little Hebrew who has just 


| shuffled past in a dirty paper collar, which seems 


to be fastened to a pimple on the back of his 
tawny neck, does twenty-five pound bills at three 
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months and fifty per cent. Is it possible for the 


human eye to see or for the human mind to con- 
ceive a more utterly contemptible mortal than 


this Shadrach, of the firm of Lazarus and Co., bill 
discounters, Throgmorton Street? Smollett, in 
one of his novels, has an elaborate defense of the 
money-lender (Tobias is not in his ironical vein 
either), wherein he points out the alarming risk 
that the lender usually incurs, and the wonder- 
ful relief that he grants to men who find it im- 
possible to obtain it elsewhere. If a man, he 
argues, is willing to pay cent. per cent. for ac- 
commodation not obtainable elsewhere on any 
terms whatever, who is to blame another man 
for granting the loan and charging for the risk ? 
Into these nice moralities we do not care to en- 
Our logic is unable to draw these infer- 

All we can say is, look carefully at this 
Jew Shadrach (stop not to consider the nature 
of his transactions), observe his sneaking, shuf- 
fling gait, his hook-nose, his irresolute eyes, that 
involuntarily engage themselves with your boots 
and never seek your countenance, and say wheth- 
er or not he is a discredit to the human species. 
Hasn't he played the villain in a thousand works 
of fiction—in dramas old and new, in poems 
good and bad? And is he not now and then 
compelled to attend before the presiding magis- 
trate at Bow Street, at which times his shady 
transactions are dragged into light, and where 
he is ably defended by his legal friend Abrams 
of the Old Bailey ? 

But in the City there are Jews and Jews. 


ter 
rer, 


ences, 


The great Jew R——, pillar of the Exchange | 


and dictator to the money market, whose loans 
are to kings, and whose securities are (who 
knows ?) crown jewels, is certainly not to be 
confounded with our oleaginous friend Shadrach. 
That is he who is just passing Wellington’s stat- 


ue. Handsome, isn’t he? and carries 
with some dignity, too. 

Looking at these men of wealth is apt to 
make us experience the unchristian feeling of 
envy. But there approaches us a sight to dis- 
pel the evil passion. A gray-headed old man, 
dressed in the seediest of black, walks painfully 
up the steps upon which we are standing. His 
well-darned coat, his trowsers worn into bright- 
ness, his hat brushed till the nap has left the 
edges utterly bare, his gloves through which the 
white bony fingers protrude to a distressing 
length—all these signs suggest the sum total 
which men call shabby gentility. Five years 
ago that old man was one of the most respected 
merchants on Change. His name was spoken 
in every market in the world; he had houses 
and carriages and servants; his daughter was 
on the point of marrying a marquis. A sudden 
panic came; his wealth took to itself wings. 
Houses, carriages, servants, and marquises dis- 
appeared. His name dropped in a year out of 
the world’s memory. Men who once toadied to 
him now pass him by without a nod of recogni- 
tion. The beadle of the Exchange, who once 
bobbed deferentially, now tells in an audible 
voice the story of his bankruptcy. He haunts 
the scenes of his former opulence, and hovering 
about the door of the Jamaica Coffee-House, 
sometimes intercepts a successful contemporary, 
whose fortune, perhaps, he made, from whom, 
with blinking eyes and whining voice, he essays 
to borrow half a crown. A sad sight. Let us 
turn away from it. 

And now we descend the steps, and trudge 
westward full of curious reflections. Is it that 
we can not understand these City men, that we 
can not value their commercial virtue, that we 
fail to appreciate their money power? Are we 
all unskilled in estimating human nature, or is 
this a phase of it beyond our commonplace com- 
prehension? It may be so. But nevertheless 
our conclusions were honest, and our feelings un- 
prejudiced. During that interval spent upon the 
Exchange steps, with the text of Holy Writ above 
our heads and the golden cross of St. Paul’s with- 
in our view, we felt as though we were mixing 
among men whose hearts were crushed out of 
them, whose most frequent feeling was suspi- 
cion, whose object was self, whose honesty was 
expediency, and whose god was Mammon. 


himself 
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